ubIisH 


1950:  That 
police  action"^ 
in  Korea 


news- AND ^FKATURKS  ABOUT  NKWSPAPSR8.  ADVKRTtSERS  'AMO  AOKNCIKS 


UN  forces  had  braced.  Storming  ashore  at  Inchon,  they  broke  the  back  of  the 
North  Korean  Army  and  raced  north  toward  Manchuria.  The  end  of  the  war 
seemed  near.  Until  four  armies  of  fighting,  screaming  Chinese  poured  across  the 
Yalu,  shattered  UN  forces,  and  sent  them  reeling  southward  again.  ■  Keyes  Beech 
saw  it  all  as  a  correspondent  for  the  Chicago  Daily  News.  He  spent  more  time  in 
Korean  foxholes  than  many  a  combat  veteran,  got  shot  at  more  often  to  get  the 
news  than  any  other  correspondent  in  Korea.  ■  Beech’s  vivid,  perceptive,  first-hand 
account  of  the  “police  action”  in  Korea  won  him  the  Pulitzer  Prize  for  distinguished 
foreign  correspondence  —  the  ninth  of  1 2  for  the  Daily  News.  ■  One  Pulitzer  is  an 
Achievement— Twelve,  a  Tradition. 


DOMINAN 

FORCE  IN  DYNAMIC 

Capitaland 

A  ALBANY 

CAPITAL  NEWSPAPERS 

The  Times-Union  and  the  Knickerbocker  News  reach  into  every 
comer  of  this  rich,  expanding  14-county  Capitaland  Market.  They 
provide  complete  news  coverage  of  local,  national  and  interna¬ 
tional  events.  Circulation  leadership  and  editorial  strength  of 
Capitaland  Newspapers  make  them  the  Number  One  Buy  in  every 
way.  First  in  Sunday  circulation  — First  in  daily  afternoon  cir¬ 
culation  —  First  in  National,  Retail  and  Classified  advertising. 

N 

The  Knickerbocker  News 

Represented  Nationally  by  Hearst  Advertising  Service  Inc. 

THE  HEARST  NEWSPAPERS 

AlbM)  TlaM4lMM  Lu  Aigilts  Htrald-EiMiner  San  Francisca  Nava  Call  Ballatin 

Alba^f  Kaickartocinr  Haws  Ntw  Yark  JaMval^aricaa  Saattia  Past-lataliiiaacer 

Balttaara  Na»t  Asaricaa  Saa  Aataaia  Light  Pictarial  Saaday  Magaziaa  Graap 

Bastaa  Ra^rd  AaMricM  aad  SNday  Advartisar  Saa  Fraacisca  Enaiiaar  Pack— Tha  Caaric  Waakiy 


[On  the  Passing  of  Another  Neivspaper^ 


“WHAT  GOOD  IS  FREEDOM  OF  THE  PRESS 
IF  THERE  ISN’T  ONE?” 


—A.  J.  LIEBLING 


Today,  Friday  January  24,  1964,  is  a 
sad  daty:  another  newspaper  has 
died.  ‘  I  wouldn’t  weep  about  a  shoe 
factory  >i>  a  branch-line  railroad  shut¬ 
ting  down,”  Heywood  Broun  once 
wrote,  but  newspapers  are  different.” 

Well,  it's  happened  before  and  I’m 
afraid  it'll  happen  again,  soon.  But  this 
newspaper  was  quite  different.  The 
New  York  Times,  Western  Edition  rep¬ 
resented  a  genuine  effort  to  publish  a 
national  newspaper  and  get  it  to  you 
before  breakfast  the  same  day.  (A 
paper  isn’t  quite  the  same  thing  if  you 
get  it  four  days  late;  a  morning  paper 
isn’t  at  all  the  same  thing  if  you  get  it 
after  breakfast.) 

90,000  OTHER  DEAD 

More  than  that,  the  New  York  Times 
is  unique  in  our  nation;  there  is  nothing 
like  it  for  either  authority  or  sheer 
volume  of  information.  If  “All  the  news 
that’s  fit  to  print”  isn’t  always  as  fit  to 
read  as  one  might  wish,  that’s  a  small 
beef.  Part  of  the  Times’s  inestimable 
value  is  that,  in  a  time  when  most  pa¬ 
pers  are  scared  stiff  of  boring  some¬ 
body,  they  have  dared  to  be  dull  in  the 
interest  of  thoroughness. 

But  that,  as  of  today,  is  all  gone,  at 
least  as  a  living  part  of  my  daily  life. 
So  while  we  are  mourning  the  death  of 
the  New  York  Times  in  the  West  I 
hope  you  won’t  mind  if  I  shed  a  few 
tears  over  my  own  corpse  before  I 
start  the  inquest.  For  I,  as  a  Times 
reader,  have  died  too,  along  with  the 
other  89,999. 

EPITAPH  NICELY  WORDED 

The  inquest  then.  The  worst  of  it  is  I 
didn’t  even  know  I  was  sick.  Just  last 
week  I  paid  the  bill  for  the  next 
month’s  Times.  And  then  the  follow¬ 
ing  day  I  learned  that  there  wasn’t 
going  to  be  any  next  month.  It  was  a 
very  nicely  worded  notice,  regrets  and 
all  that  sort  of  thing;  and  did  anybody 
know  of  jobs  for  all  the  reporters, 
printers,  stenos,  punch  card  operators, 
etc.?  Sadly,  decently  solicitous. 

I  know  it’s  a  nasty  thing  to  lose  a  job 
in  a  dwindling  industry;  still,  there  are 
other  jobs.  But  what  about  us,  the  90,- 
000  readers?  What  we’ve  lost  is  ir¬ 
replaceable:  the  peculiar  community  of 
a  great  newspaper  and  its  readers.  Why 
didn’t  somebody  ask  us  before  they 
threw  us  away,  before  it  was  too  late? 
Maybe  some  of  us  out  of  90,000  could 
have  thought  of  something  if  the  facts 
had  been  squarely  presented.  Was  it 
money?  (It  was  money.)  How  much? 


(Didn’t  say.)  How  much  more  would  a 
subscription  have  had  to  cost  to  make 
up  the  difference?  I  would  have  been 
willing  to  pay  it. 

COULD  HAVE  ASKED 

As  a  matter  of  fact  I  got  my 
chance,  after  a  fashion,  the  next  morn¬ 
ing.  A  mimeographed  insert  in  Satur¬ 
day’s  paper  said  that  if  enough  of  us 
showed  interest  the  New  York  Edition 
would  be  delivered  the  same  day  for 
around  $7.00  a  month.  I  accepted  with 
alacrity. 

It  was  only  after  the  wonder  of  it 
wore  off  that  I  asked  myself  why,  if 
they  could  offer  me  the  Eastern  Edition 
at  twice  the  price  the  day  after,  then 
why  the  hell  hadn’t  they  filled  me  in 
on  the  facts  and  offered  me  the  Western 
Edition  on  the  same  terms  the  month 
before,  or  whenever  it  was  they  were 
weighing  the  decision?  They  could  have 
at  least  asked.  I’m  a  reader.  I’m  the 
one  they  put  the  paper  out  for;  readers 
are  the  only  reason  for  a  newspaper’s 
existence,  aren’t  they? 

.  .  .  THAN  A  BILLY  GOAT 

Before  we  get  into  that,  let  me  say 
that  I  have  the  greatest  admiration  for 
the  Times’s  brave  try,  and  the  greatest 
sympathy  for  them  now. 

If  I  am  critical,  it  is  of  an  industry¬ 
wide  system  that  has  no  more  real 
notion  of  where  its  basic  responsibility 
lies  than  a  billy  goat.  It  is  my  belief 
that  it  simply  would  never  occur  to  a 
big  publisher  to  take  the  readership 
into  his  confidence  about  whether  a 
paper  should  live  or  die. 

Perhaps  publishers  feel  that  they  are 
conducting  a  private  enterprise,  and 
that  such  things  are  properly  private. 
This  I  feel  to  be  a  highly  dubious  as¬ 
sumption.  Freedom  Of  The  Press  must 
imply  the  public  interest,  otherwise  why 
bother  to  guarantee  it?  If  not  for  the 
citizenry,  for  whom  is  it  guaranteed? 
The  publisher?  Then  why  circulate  a 
newspaper?  Just  run  off  one  bold,  fear¬ 
less  copy  for  him  to  regard  fearlessly. 
No,  I  think  the  Founding  Fathers  must 
have  had  the  Freedom  Of  The  Reader 
in  mind,  too.  Maybe  that’s  all  they  had 
in  mind. 

BUBBLE  GUM  CUSTOMERS 

As  it  stands,  though,  the  subscribers 
to  a  paper  have  less  voice  as  to  its  con¬ 
duct  or  policies  than  do  the  customers 
of  a  given  brand  of  toothpaste,  or  hair 
oil,  or  bubble  gum.  And  for  a  pretty 


obvious  reason:  whereas  the  customer’s 
money  means  everything  to  a  product’s 
economy,  the  subscriber’s  money  has 
very  little  financial  significance  to  a 
newspaper  compared  to  advertising 
revenue.  That’s  why  we  can  buy  a  25c 
paper  for  10c.  Some  bargain!  To  get  it, 
the  reader  has  traded  away  the  eco¬ 
nomic  power  to  keep  our  newspapers 
alive.  With  the  rise  in  production  costs 
in  the  face  of  inadequate  advertising 
revenue  they  are  dying  like  flies — even 
though  they  have  huge  circulations. 

You  see,  if  a  paper  is  losing  money 
on  each  copy  it  sells  (because  it  doesn’t 
have  enough  ads),  then  the  more 
readers  it  has  the  worse  off  it  is.  Isn’t 
that  ridiculous?  If  it’s  unlucky  enough 
to  have  800,(K)0  readers  like  the  late 
New  York  Mirror,  it  loses  so  much 
money  on  each  of  them  it  has  to  fold 
up. 


ADVERTISING  CHANCY 
BULWARK 

It  seems  quite  wrong  to  me  that  a 
newspaper  should  go  under  while  its 
readers  still  want  it;  what  is  a  news¬ 
paper  for  if  not  for  them?  And  yet, 
over  half  of  our  big  dailies  have  shut 
down  in  the  past  generation,  leaving 
monopolies  in  their  wake.  Only  four 
major  cities  still  have  competing  morn¬ 
ing  papers. 

What  to  do  about  it?  Well,  two  things 
seem  to  be  evident:  1 )  On  the  record, 
advertising  seems  a  mighty  chancy  eco¬ 
nomic  bulwark  for  a  free  press;  2) 
Newspapers  ought  to  belong  to  their 
readers. 

PROPOSAL: 

Since  our  press  needs  to  be  subsi¬ 
dized  to  survive,  why  don’t  the  readers 
do  it?  Actually,  it’s  not  a  matter  of 
subsidy  as  much  as  paying  for  value 
received.  Who  says  a  paper  should  cost 
a  dime?  Why  not  a  quarter?  Why  not 
50c?  Surely  a  newspaper  is  worth  more 
than  a  pack  of  cigarettes. 

Unless  we  are  willing  to  pay  for  the 
freedom  of  our  press,  the  Constitutional 
guarantee  isn’t  worth  a  damn.  We  will 
continue  to  have  less  and  less  press  to 
be  free. 

But  before  we  can  do  anything  to 
help,  some  paper  has  got  to  give  us  a 
chance  to  be  something  more  than 
circulation  figures.  Do  you  suppose  one 
will? 

Howard  Gossage 
451  Pacific 
San  Francisco 


(Advertisement) 
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Auto  Sales  Show 
where  the  market  is! 


One  year  ago  when  Media  Re¬ 
cords  ll-month  figures  of ’62 
were  released.  The  St.  Petersburg 
Times  ranked  21st  in  Automotive 
linage  among  all  Morning  news¬ 
papers.  That  was  one  notch  be¬ 
hind  across-the-bay  rival  Tampa 
Tribune. 

But  in  ’63? 

The  picture  changes!  Now  at  the 
end  of  11  months  The  Times  has 
moved  up  to  11th  —  three  rungs 
ahead  of  the  Detroit  Free  Press — 
four  rungs  ahead  of  the  Tampa 
Tribune  —  seven  rungs  ahead  of 
the  Los  Angeles  Times! 


FEBRUARY— 1964 

6— California  AP  Newspaper  members,  Coronado. 

6-8 — Alabama  Press  Association,  Hotel  Stafford,  Tuscaloosa. 

6-8 — Ohio  Newspaper  Association,  Columbus  Plaia  Hotel,  Columbus  Oh' 

6-9 — California  Newspaper  Publishers  Association,  Hotel  del  Corensd* 
Coronado. 

10 — New  York  Associated  Dailies,  Hotel  Syracuse,  Syracuse,  N.Y. 

10-12 — New  York  State  Publishers  Association  jointly  with  New  Y^  Stats 
Society  of  Newspaper  Editors,  Hotel  Syracuse,  Syracuse,  N.Y.  ^ 

10-21 — American  Press  Institute  Sports  Editors  seminar.  Colunibis  II.: 
varsity.  New  York. 

13- 15 — Maryland-Delawere  Press  Association,  convention.  Sheraton-Balva. 
dere  Hotel,  Baltimore. 

14 —  Chesapeake  AP  Association.  Sheraton  Belvedere  Hotel,  Baltimora 

14-15 — New  York  Press  Association,  Hotel  Syracuse,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

14-16— Utah  State  Press  Association,  Ramada  Inn,  Salt  Lake  City. 

16-17 — Midwest  Newspaper  Advertising  Executives  Association.  Hotal 
Monteleona,  New  Orleans,  La.  I 

!6-I8 — Texas  Daily  Newspaper  Association.  Manor  Hotel,  El  Paso. 

20 —  Colorado  AP  Newspaper  Members,  Brown  Palace  Hotel.  Denver. 

21- 22 — South  Carolina  Press  Association.  Wade  Hampton  Hotel,  Columbis. 

20- 22 — Minnesota  Newspaper  Association.  Leamington  Hotel,  Minneapolis! 

21- 22 — Oregon  Press  Conference.  University  of  Oregon,  Eugene. 

21- 23 — Colorado  Press  Association,  Convention,  Brown  Palace  Hotel 
Denver, 

22- 23— The  Mississippi  Velley  Classified  Advertising  Managers  Assodetion 
Hotel  La  Salle,  ^icago. 

22- 23— National  Classified  Supervisors  School  and  Clinic  Hotel  La  Sslle. 
Chicago. 

23- 25— Inland  Daily  Press  Association,  Drake  Hotel.  Chicago. 

24- 25 — Now  England  Newspaper  Advertising  Executives  Association,  Parker 
House,  Boston,  Mass. 

24-March  6 — American  Press  Institute  Advertising  Executives  seminar  (for 
newspapers  under  75,000  circulation),  Columbia  University.  New  York 

27- 29 — PNPA-Interstate  Advertising  Managers  Association  Display  Adver¬ 
tising  Conference,  Penn  Harris  Hotel.  Harrisburg,  Pa. 

28- 29 — Newspaper  Advertising  Executives  Association  of  the  Carelinas, 
Robert  E.  Lee  Hotel.  Winston-Salem,  N.  C. 


MARCH  I 

8- 10 — SNPA  Mechanical  Conference  (Western  Division),  Rice  Hotel,  , 

Houston,  Texas. 

9- 20 — American  Press  Institute  Managing  Editors  and  News  Editors  semi¬ 

nar,  Columbia  University,  New  York. 

12-14— National  Editorial  Association  Government  Relations  Workshop, 
Willard  Hotel,  Washington.  D.C. 

15-17— Central  States  Circulation  Managers  Association,  Sheraton-Chicego 
Hotel,  Chicago. 

18 —  Newspaper  Comics  Council  meeting,  Hotel  Park  Lane,  New  York  City. 

19- 21— Mid-Atlantic  Newspaper  Mechanical  Conference,  Bellevue-Strat- 
ford  Hotel,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

21 — Oregon  Newspaper  Publishers  Association,  Marion  Motor  Hotel,  Salem. 
21-24— Inter  American  Press  Association,  Hotel  Embajado,  Santo  Domingo, 
Dominican  Republic. 

30-April  10— American  Press  Institute  Management  and  Costs  seminar  (for 
newspapers  under  75,000  circulation),  Columbia  University,  New  York. 

APRIL 


When  auto  manufacturers  discovered  that 
St.  Petersburg  bought  more  Cadillacs 
than  Ply  mouths  —  the  linage  changed 
to  the  richer  market. 


#1.  ^ftprsburg  ulimpB 

HOmOA  S  BEST  NEWSPAFE* 


and 

Evening  Independent 


2 


2-4 — Kansas  Press  Association,  Hotel  Jayhawk,  Topeka. 

5-6— Advertising  Executives  Association  of  Ohio  Daily  Newspapers,  Pick- 
Fort  Hayes  Hotel,  Columbus. 

9-11 — National  Association  of  Advertising  Publishers,  Manger  Hotel, 
Rochester,  N.  Y. 

9- 11 — South  Dakota  Press  Association,  Lawler  Hotel,  Mitchell. 

10- 11 — Hoosler  State  Press  Association.  Marott  Hotel,  Indianapolis. 

12-14 — Inter-State  Circulation  Managers  Association.  Allentown,  Pa. 
12-14— Texas  Daily  Newspaper  Assn.  Advertising  Sales  Seminar,  Statler- 

Hllton  Hotel,  Dallas. 

14—  Canadian  Press,  Royal  York  Hotel,  Toronto. 

15- 16 — Canadian  Daily  Newspaper  Publishers  Association,  Royal  York 
Hotel,  Toronto. 
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(Next  month:  Britain’s  changing  role,  the  California 
educational  system  and  a  special  report  on  life  in  Australia.) 

During  the  first  nine  months  of  1964,  Humble  Oil  & 

Refining  Company  is  presenting  26  one-hour  documentary 
programs  in  cooperation  with  the  NBC  Television 
Network.  These  reports  will  examine  in  detail  the  many  ways 
of  life  around  the  world,  and  the  factors  of  geography, 
politics  and  sociology  that  affect  this  life.  They  will  bring 
the  opportunity  for  greater  understanding  of  our 
shrinking  world  into  the  living  rooms  of  America. 

To  Humble,  it  is  another  opportunity  to  fulfill  the 
responsibility  of  leadership. 


This  month  Humble  brings  you 
the  Mississippi  River... 
and  Paris  _ 

fashions 


OIL  &.  REFINING  COMPANY.  .  .  AMERICA’S  LEADING  ENERGY  COMPANY 


Engineering  Design 
by 

Chas.  T.  Main,  Inc. 


Engineering  services  for  Webb  Publishing  Co.  in¬ 
cluded  study  of  the  desirability  of  relocation,  plant 
layout,  site  preparation,  building  design  and  design 
of  equipment  installation  with  complete  construction 
management. 

These  services  were  coordinated  by  engineers  with 
many  years  of  practical  experience  in  all  areas  of 
Graphic  Arts  production. 

•  SITE  SURVEYS  •  ENGINEERED  EQUIPMENT 

•  STUDY  REPDRTS  INSTALLATION 

•  BUILDING  DESIGN  *  ^INSTRUCTION  SUPERVISION 

CHAS.  T.  MAIN,  INC. 

Engineering:  for  the  Graphic  Arts 

80  Federal  St.  129  West  Trade  St. 

Boston,  Mass.  02110  Charlotte,  N.C.  28202 

Code  617  HA  6-6200  Code  704  FR  5-1735 


Challenging  reading,  magnetic  style — E  &  P  meets 
the  needs  of  everyone.  Get  a  firmer  hold  on  the 
ladder  of  success  with  a  subscription  to  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

Name  . 

Address . 

City . Zone . State . 

Company  . 

Mail  chock  to 

Editor  &  Publisher 

850  THIRD  AVE.  NEW  YORK.  N.  Y..  10022 

$6.50  a  year,  V.  S.  and  Canada — all  other  countries,  tlOJOO 


"  .  ,  /  *  *  * 

•twin  6  K^olumn 

'k  ir  it  if  ir 

^'’riticism  of  critics  currently  charges  the\  jiik  the  devas- 
tating  and  fire-eating  pyrotechnics  of  an  cailier  and  more 
flamboyant  era  or  it  takes  the  opposite  line  ihat  personal 
preference  or  pique  of  a  few  non-practicing  ““es))erts”  destroy 
;  the  work  and  wealth  of  professional  playwrights,  producers 
players.  John  McClain.  I\etv  York  Journal- A wvrican  drama 
I  critic  (we  were  once  fellow  workers  on  the  ,V/  «  York  Sun) 

I  gave  a  down-to-earth  conception  of  his  job  in  a  lecture  in 
Richmond:  “In  my  opinion,  my  job  is  like  that  of  a  reporter 
j  It’s  my  duty  to  tell  my  readers  whether  the  ticket  is  worth 
!  the  price.  I  try  to  he  a  sentinel  for  my  readers  ...  a  critic 
must  never  assume  he’s  been  elected.  He’s  not  a  public  official 
!  A  playwright  is  not  guilty  of  larceny.  There’s  no  use  to  bwt 
him  over  the  head  when  a  play  doesn’t  work  out.  I  just  try 
,  to  help  him  out  and  tell  him  what  needed  improvement  or 
what  was  good.  Today,  critics  won’t  parade  their  erudition 
at  the  expense  of  the  actors.”  Incidentally,  Mr.  McClain  cited 
I  Walter  Kerr,  fVew  York  Herald  Tribune,  as  the  most  influential 
New  York  play  reviewer. 

I 

To  a  Newspaper 

Oh  newspaper,  I  sing  to  you; 

I  praise  you: 

Not  a  piece  of  paper,  ink 

But  the  pulsing  of  the  people— 

Thudding  mallets  tapping  chases. 

Rumbling  with  the  roar  of  presses.  j 

rjicking,  clacking— restless 

busy  Unotypes.  I 

Em  quads,  cuts  and  captions,  ^ 

I  know  you. 

Hard  as  the  cast  cylinder  plate. 

Flexible  as  the  stereo  mat : 

Lino  slug,  column  rule,  and  rut  olT 
alive  and  talking: 

Whispering  with  the  agate  line. 

Screaming  with  the  streamer, 

I  hear  you  calling — 

— And  I  come.  I 

—Ernest  H.  Rohl 

I  (The  writer  of  the  above  verse  is  a  Durham  (N.  C.)  Hinhi 
School  senior,  director  of  news  and  makeup  i-ditor  of  the  i 
Hi-Rocket,  and  a  prospei-tive  journalism  major  at  the  University 
,  of  North  Carolina,  Chapel  Hill). 

j  — There’s  a  bit  of  commotion  in  the  IndianapoUs  Times 

j  city  room  when  someone  yells  “Don.”  On  the  editorial  staff  are 
Don  Baker,  Don  Fermoyle,  Don  Russell,  Don  Teverbaugh.  .  . .  | 
^  Attached  to  each  Christmas  card  sent  by  Bob  Peel,  Syracuse 
Post-Standard  outdoor  editor,  was  a  partridge  feather.  .  .  • 
j  Speaking  of  outdoor  columns.  Bill  Backus’  “Fish  and  (iame 
Corner”  in  the  Elizabeth  (N.  J.)  Daily  Journal,  is  highl) 
praised.  .  .  .  Red  O’Donnell,  Nashville  (Tenn.)  Banner  tele ; 
I  vision-radio  editor,  calls  his  column  “The  Watching  Machine.  ^ 
L  .  .  EMitor  Dan  Burrows,  Albuquerque  Tribune,  calls  his  “The 
I  Pony  Express.”  ...  In  the  first  (and  only)  Cardiac  Classic 
football  game  in  San  Antonio,  newsmen  dubbed  the  Pres? 

I  Packers  defeated  radio-tv  men  called  the  Radio-tv  Rodent 
I  38-0  and  raised  $2,5(X)  for  the  local  Pop  Warner  junior  football 
league.  (I  had  the  pleasure  of  awarding  the  annual  Ray  Er*'*® 
Great  Guy  Trophy  to  a  Brooklyn  Bears  sandlot  football  player 
on  Jan.  25;  1,200  players  participate  in  our  league).  •  •  • 
Editorial  encomium-epitaph  in  the  Greensburg  (Pa.)  Tribune-\ 

;  Review.  “But  the  epithet  we  feel  sure  she  would  find  nao^l 
'  pleasing  consists  of  but  five  words:  ‘She  was  a  good  reporter. 
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thank  you 


FOR  GROCERY  PRODUCTS  TOO! 

Yes,  that’s  SYRACUSE... 


America’s  No.  1  Test  Market  and  Metropolitan  Center 
of  the  Great  Central  New  York  Market  .  .  .  with  IV2 
million  people  and  over  $3  billion  in  spendable  in¬ 
come— where  the  family’s  grocery  bill  tops  the  na¬ 
tional  average  at  $21.00  per  week. 

And  the  Syracuse  Newspapers  deliver  better  than  90% 
coverage  of  the  3-County  Metropolitan  Area  . . .  along 
with  100%  coverage  of  Syracuse  and  Onondaga 
County  and  57%  of  the  15-county  Syracuse  region. 
No  other  medium  or  combination  of  media  in  this  area 
can  deliver  comparable  coverage  at  comparable  cost. 


Philip  J.  Laroway 

President 

Philip  J.  Laroway  Co., 

Food  Brokers 

Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

"The  choice  of  media  in 
this  area  is  impressive. 

They  all  do  a  good  job  for 
us.  But  when  it  comes  to 
the  solid,  sure-fire  sell  — 
the  motivation  that  moves 
products  off  the  shelves 
fast  — there’s  simply  no 
question:  Syracuse  News¬ 
papers  is  an  unbeatable 
team.” 

HERALD-JOURNAL  &  HERALD  AMERICAN  THE  POST-STANDARD 

Evening  Sunday  Morning  and  Sunday 

Circulation:  Combined  Daily  232,359  Sunday  Herald-American  211,769  Sunday  Post-Standard  103,423 

full  COLOR  AVAILABLE  Represented  nationally  by  MOLONEY,  REGAN  &  SCHMITT 


As  confirmed  by 
a  12-year  contin- 
0  uing  study  made 
by  Selling  Research,  Inc., 
Burgoyne  Grocery  &  Drug 
Index,  Inc.,  and  docu¬ 
mented  by  Sales  Manage¬ 
ment  Magazine. 
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Television  News 

66¥~^unng  the  last  two  years,  television  has  become  the  public’s 
major  source  of  news,”  states  the  Television  Infonnation  Office. 
This  claim  is  based  on  a  recent  survey  by  Elmo  Roj>er  anti  Associates 
in  which  1,199  interviews  were  conducted  aiul  in  answer  to  the 
question;  “Where  do  you  get  most  of  your  news  altout  what’s  going 
on  in  the  world  today?”  55%  named  television  and  53%  named 
newspapers. 

There  are  1,7()0  daily  newspapers  in  this  tountiT  with  almost  60,- 
000,000  daily  subscribers.  On  this  basis  of  less  than  one  interview  per 
paper  and  a  sample  of  two-antl-one-half-thousamhhs  of  one  percent  of 
daily  newspaper  buyers  we  are  exjiected  to  have  an  accurate  picture  of 
where  the  American  pui>lic  gets  its  news. 

In  answer  to  that  same  question  radio  was  named  by  29%, 
magazines  by  6%  and  “talking  to  people”  4%.  That  adds  up  to 
147%.  Just  to  explain  how  confused  people  were  by  the  question, 
a  Roper  footnote  states:  “These  figures  add  up  to  more  than  100% 
because  some  people  named  more  than  one  metlium  as  the  source 
of  ‘most’  of  their  news.”  It  would  apjjear  that  on  the  average  about 
half  of  the  respomlents  named  two.  Perhaps  they  didn’t  quite 
understand  what  was  meant  by  “news.” 

Tucked  in  to  the  Rojx?!'  questions  about  news  sources, 
believability,  lack  of  believability,  etc.,  is  one  that  asks:  “Suppose 
you  could  continue  to  have  only  one  of  the  following — radio, 
television,  newspapers  or  magazines — which  one  of  the  four  would 
you  most  want  to  keep?”  Was  this  supposed  to  be  related  to  the 
subject  of  news  presentation?  Or,  since  more  than  90%  of  television 
is  pure  entertainment,  did  the  respondent  think  of  tliat?  Naturally, 
television  came  out  on  top  in  the  answers.  We’re  surprised  the 
question  diiln’t  include  moving  pictures. 

Believability? 

Two-and-one-half-thousandths  of  one  percent !  !  ! 

Labor-Management  Progress 

I  he  first  informal  gathering  of  newspaper  executives  and  union 
leaders  at  Santa  Barl)ara,  (^alif.,  last  September  to  discuss  labor- 
management  problems  in  the  iiulustrs’  led  to  a  second  meeting  last 
week  in  1  anipa,  Fla.,  and  was  a  success  if  only  liecause  of  that. 

The  last  meeting,  under  the  auspices  of  the  .\mericaii  .Arbitration 
.\sso(  iation,  was  also  a  success  because  there  was  agreement  to  organize 
labor-management  fact-finding  studies  to  probe,  among  other  things, 
“The  new  tethnologs'  on  employment  opportunities  and  the  means 
of  avoiding  or  resolving  jurisdictional  disputes.” 

We  firmly  believe  that  if  this  effort  of  labor  and  management  to 
discuss  mutual  problems  can  lie  continued  it  will  lead  to  better  under¬ 
standing  and  solutions  that  can  only  result  in  their  mutual  benefit. 

Mailahility  of  Lottery  News 

T  AST  year  New  Hampshire  approved  a  state-operated  lottery  which 
is  to  go  into  effect  this  year.  Newspapers  and  broadcasting  stations 
have  iound  that  news  coverage  of  the  event — the  first  legal  lottery  in 
the  nation  since  1894 — is  limited  by  FCC  and  postal  regulations  as 
well  as  feileral  law.  'Fhe  post  office,  for  instance,  says  that  news  items 
are  mailable  if  they  are  genuinely  “newsworthy”  but  they  must  not 
constitute  a  promotion  notice  or  advertisement  for  the  lottery.  The 
“mailahility  law”  must  not  be  violated,  and  that’s  a  tough  one  to 
interpret.  Lists  of  prizes  and  names  of  winners  are  prohibited  from 
the  mails  under  federal  law.  It  boils  down  to  a  ridiculous  situation 
where  the  legal  activities  of  people  in  one  state  may  not  be  reported 
in  full  to  the  people  of  all  the  states. 

6 


Eve.r  learning,  and  never  able  to  come 
to  the  knowledge  of  the  truth,— II 
Timothy,  III;  7. 
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(D  THE  FOURTH  ESTAH  I 


Th*  Oldest  Publishers'  end  Advertiseis' 
Newspeper  in  America 


With  which  has  been  merged:  The  Joumaliii 
established  March  22,  1884;  Nawipaperdon 
established  March,  1892;  the  Fourth  btsts 
March  I,  1894;  Editor  &  Publisher,  June  29, 
1901;  Advertising,  January  22,  1925. 
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James  Wright  Brown 
Publisher,  Chairman  of  Board,  1912-1959 
Publisher  and  Editor 
Robert  U.  Brown 
General  Manager 
James  W.  Brown,  Jr. 
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Executive  Editor,  Jerome  H.  Walker;  Featurss, 
Ray  Erwin,  Richard  Friedman,  Philip  N. 
Schuyler,  Jean  Tarzian. 

Advertising  News,  Jerome  H.  Walker,  Jr. 
Marketing  and  Research  Manager,  Albert  E 
Weis. 

Librarian,  Janet  Haslett. 
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Advertising  Manager,  Henry  C.  Thiele;  Adven 
tising  Production  Manager,  Bernadette  Borriet 
Promotion  Manager,  George  Wilt. 

Circulation  Director,  George  S.  McBride. 
Classified  Advertising  Manager,  John  Johnson. 


General  OfRces — 850  Third  Avenue.  New  York. 
N,  Y,  10022  Phone:  212-752-7050.  TWX  212- 
867-7289. 


Treasurer,  Arline  Demar, 
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Washington:  Pat  Munroe,  1249  National  Prsu 
Building,  Phone:  202-783-6756-7. 
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Chicago:  Gerald  B.  Healey,  Midwest  Editor, 
Harry  B.  Mullinix,  Grant  Biddle,  AdvortiiIn9 
Representatives;  360  North  Michigan  Ave. 
60601.  Phone:  312-782-4898. 


San  Francisco:  Campbell  Watson,  Pacific 
Coast  Editor:  Duncan  Scott  &  Company,  Ad¬ 
vertising  Representative;  85  Post  St.  Phone: 
415-421-7950. 


Los  Angeles:  Duncan  Scott  &  Company,  Adver¬ 
tising  Representative,  1830  West  8  St.  213- 
DU2-6346.  Correspondent:  John  Sky  Dunlap, 
Box  3063,  Santa  Ana,  California.  Phone; 
213-483-621 1. 


London,  England:  Alan  Delafons,  Manager,  23 
Ethelbert  Road,  Birchington,  Kent.  England. 


Charter  Member  Audit  Bureau  of  Circulations. 
6  mo.  average  net  paid  Dec.  31,  1963 — 21,61b. 
Renewals  to  April  30,  1963,  76.47%. 
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English,  Italian.  German,  Yiddish.  French. 
Arabic  and  Polish.  The  well-established 
(lailes  are  La  Prensa,  La  Nacion,  Clarin, 
El  Mundo,  La  Razon,  Correo  de  la  Tarde 
and  Noticias  Graficas. 

La  Razon.  an  afternoon  paper,  leads  the 
circulation  battle  with  about  .S50,000, 
more  than  any  other  Spanish-language 
paper  in  the  world,  including  those  in 
Spain  and  Mexico. 

Next  is  Clarin.  a  morning  tabloid 
started  in  the  mid  1940s,  with  about 
400,000.  La  Prensa  and  La  Nacion,  the 
oldest  of  the  leaders,  have  circulations  of 
about  2.'S0,000  daily  and  300,000  Sunday. 

Clarin  averages  about  60  pages  a  day, 
El  Mundo  26,  La  Prensa  20  on  weekdays, 
32  on  Sundays. 

Argentine  papers  are  free  of  govern¬ 
ment  harassment,  though  officials  have 
been  empowered  to  order  immediate  shut¬ 
downs  without  troubling  with  warrants 
and  court  proceedings. 

Harold  Y.  Jones 

Coplev  News  Service. 

*  *  •» 

LOWER  CASE 

It  is  disturbing  to  see  the  growing  tend¬ 
ency  of  newspapers  to  capitalize  words 
which  signify  power,  authority  and  office. 
Instances  are  president,  presidential,  pope, 
mayor,  senator,  church,  city  council.  All 
should  be  lower  case,  but  in  newspapers 
generally  are  capitals. 

These  words  are  common  nouns,  so  that 
the  upper  case  is  wrong. 

There  is  more  to  this  than  a  mere  gram¬ 
matical  rule.  The  taste  for  this  kind  of 
capitals  reveals  awe  in  the  presence  of 
power  and  position,  the  danger  of  which 
in  a  democracy  it  is  superfluous  to  cite, 
especially  in  manifestations  of  the  press. 
By  contrast,  these  words  are  usually  lower 
case  in  book  literature,  which  shows  its 
greater  independence  of  spirit.  Nor  is  it 
any  accident  that  in  the  newspapers  in 
this  land  of  disrespect  for  parents  that 
mother,  father,  mom  and  dad  are  lower 
case  just  as  they  grammatically  should  be. 

William  H.  Boyenton 
Associate  Professor. 

School  of  Journalism. 

Rutgers-The  State  University, 

New  Brunswick,  N.  J. 
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'Gotta  Get  My  House  in  Order  in  '64!' 

Berryman,  Washington  Star. 


PROPPED 

Dunn,  Buffalo  Courier  Express 


DOGGEREL 

The  article  on  the  Lima  Citizen  sale 
(Jan.  11)  is  one  of  the  worst-written,  most 
incomprehensible  mishmashes  I  ever  read 
in  any  publication  .  .  .  Please  don’t  em¬ 
barrass  the  profession,  or  free  enterprise, 
with  that  of  doggerel. 

Edward  Simmons 

New  Bedford,  Mass. 
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PRESS  IN  ARGENTINA 

'  When  two  .Argentine  politicians  get  into 
an  irreconcilable  argument  the  country  is 
likely  to  end  up  with  a  new  newspaper. 

19  There’s  nothing  like  setting  up  a  nice 
little  weekly  or  daily,  they  figure,  to  get 
their  views  to  the  public  in  the  high-flying 
and  nearly  endless  prose  that  Latins  are 
fond  of. 

But  the  pesos-and-centavos  realities  of 
tum  '  life  soon  catch  up  with  most  of  them,  and 
’  N'  the  enthusiastic  but  skinny  little  papers 
usually  die  (piietly  after  two  or  three 
^  weeks. 

Survival  is  difficult  enough  for  estab¬ 
lished  papers.  .Advertising  linage  is  down 
considerably  from  what  it  was  in  1940, 
dvw-  mainly  because  of  worsening  economic 
rriw.  conditions  and  a  chronic  reluctance  on 
I  the  part  of  advertisers  to  pay. 

.\t  the  moment  there  are  more  than  160 
■  I  dailies  in  .Argentina.  They  have  to  import 
yg^  I  and  pay  for  newsprint  in  dollars  bought 
212.  "ith  constantly  weakening  pesos. 

Total  paid  circulation  is  nearly  3.5  mil¬ 
lion  (out  of  a  population  of  21  million). 
.Most  of  it,  2.2  million,  is  in  Buenos  .Aires, 
1  a  city  of  more  than  6  million. 

Readers  in  Buenos  .Aires  can  choose 
Pr««  dailies,  10  in  Spanish,  the  rest  in 


PRAISE  FOR  WRITER 

It  was  very  interesting  to  see  the  story 
about  1%3  in  the  life  of  Roving  Reporter 
Edwin  Roth  (Jan.  4),  I  read  his  excellent 
work  all  the  time  in  several  newspapers. 
He  is  always  interesting,  stimulating,  and 
immensely  dynamic — usually  with  a  de¬ 
lightful  sense  of  humor.  .All  his  stories 
live  and  sparkle. 

The  very  experienced  editor  of  a  large 
newspaper,  who  knows  Edwin  Roth  well, 
once  described  him  to  me  as  “probably 
the  most  brilliant  young  foreign  corre¬ 
spondent  in  the  world  today.” 

.Abigail  Van  Buren 

Los  .Angeles. 


Short  Takes 


Damsels  sporting  the  newest  coiffure 
won’t  have  to  worry  about  smoke  get¬ 
ting  in  their  peppers.  —  East  Palestine 
(Ohio)  Daily  Leader. 


I  was  curious,  so  I  leafed  through  her 
dairy  to  find  out  who  the  new  man  in 
her  life  was.  —  Buffalo  (N.  Y.)  Courier- 
Express. 

• 

The  astronaut,  famed  for  his  quits 
as  well  as  his  dedication  to  the  space 
program,  rocked  the  hall  with  laughter. 
—  Lancaster  (Pa.)  New  Era. 
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She  lives  with  her  brother,  a  blue 
parakeet,  a  white  poodle  and  a  television 
set  in  her  fireplace.  —  Redwood  City 
(Calif.)  Tribune. 


The  first  proposals  almost  most  mostly 
consisted  of  making  minimum  changes. 
—  Augusta  (Ga.)  Herald. 


In  the  past  seven  vieeks  The  New  York 
Times  News  Service  has  added  these  16 
newspapers  and  news  outlets  to  its  ex¬ 
panding  list  of  subscribers. 

Hartford  (Conn.)  Times 
Indianapolis  (Ind.)  Star 
Los  Angeles  (Calif.)  Herald-Examiner 
Phoenix  (Ariz.)  Republic 
Riverside  (Calif.)  Press-Enterprise 
Rochester  (N.Y.)  Democrat  &  Chronicle 
Sacramento  (Calif.)  Bee 
San  Diego  (Calif.)  Union 
San  Francisco  (Calif.)  Chronicle 
San  Jose  (Calif.)  Mercury 
Seattle  (Wash.)  Post-Intelligencer 
Utica  (N.Y.)  Press 
Winston-Salem  (N.C.)  Journal 
Irish  Times  (Dublin) 

Ha’aretz  (Tel  Aviv) 


On  more 


and  more 
front  pages 


across 
the  nation 
and 
around 
the  world 


®  The  New  York  Times  Newsservice 


Donghwa  News  Agency  (Seoul) 

These  new  clients  of  The  New  York  Times 
News  Service  have  just  added  strength-in¬ 
depth  to  every  one  of  their  news  depart¬ 
ments.  To  serve  their  readers  better.  (And 
to  add  new  readers.)  You  can,  too.  Just 
write  or  call  collect:  R.  R.  Buckingham, 
Editor-Manager,  The  New  York  Times  News 
Service,  229  West  43  Street,  New  York, 
N.  Y.  10036;  (212)  LAckawanna  4-1000. 
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Closing  of  New  York  Mirror 
Scrutinized  in  NLRB  Case 


Examiner  Compiles  Long  Record; 
Losses  of  $10  Million  Shown 


The  last  years,  ilays  and  even 
minutes  of  the  Xcw  York  Mir¬ 
ror  were  reviewed  at  a  National 
Labor  Relations  Board  hearing 
in  New  York  this  week. 

The  hearing,  Jan.  27-28,  was 
I  on  charges  brought  by  the  press¬ 
men,  stereotypers,  paper  han¬ 
dlers  and  the  Guild  against  the 
j  Mirror  Division  of  the  Hearst 
Corporation,  and  the  Publishers 
]  .Association  of  New  York  City. 

They  complained  that  the 
I  management  had  failed  in  their 
“statutory  duty”  to  discuss  in 
advance  with  union  representa- 
j  lives  the  closing  of  the  tabloid 
I  last  Oct.  16.  Then  the  name, 

I  poodwill  and  certain  other  as¬ 
sets  were  sold  to  the  News  Syn- 
•  dicate  Co.,  publisher  of  the  daily 
and  Sunday  News. 

In  his  closing  argument,  An¬ 
thony  A.  Ambrosio,  counsel  for 
the  NLRB  General  Counsel, 
maintained  that  “back  pay” 
might  be  due  union  employes 
of  the  defunct  newspaper  cover¬ 
ing  the  period  they  were  idle 
after  the  suspension  until  they 
received  comparable  employ¬ 
ment. 

1  A  recommendation  of  find¬ 
ings  by  Trial  Examiner  John  F. 
Funke  will  go  first  to  the  Board 
j  and  may  eventually  go  to  the 
I  courts.  Briefs  must  be  filed  by 
'  both  sides  before  March  4. 

liosses  Put  into  Record 

,  Information  put  on  the  record 
by  stipulation  revealed  that  the 
Mirror  last  made  a  profit  in 
1955.  In  that  year  earnings 
prior  to  taxes  amounted  to 
S389,114  as  compared  to  $585,- 
407  in  1954.  Thereafter  the  pa¬ 
per  continued  to  lose  increasing 
amounts  each  year  until,  in  nine 
months  of  196.3,  losses  reached 
about  $2,500,000,  according  to 
N.  Thomson,  general  man¬ 
ager. 

Including  that  last  round-fig¬ 
ure  estimate,  the  loss  for  the 
iMt  eight  years  added  up  to 
”0,877,260.  The  figures  from 
Haskins  &  Sells,  public  account¬ 
ants,  after  the  final  profitable 
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year,  showed  the  following 
losses  before  taxes: 

1956  —  $701,311. 

1957  —  $716,213. 

1958  —  $998,287 

1959  —  $1,250,867. 

1960  —  $1,602,177. 

1961  —  $1,867,722. 

1962  —  $1,240,583. 

Testimony  by  William  E. 

South,  an  organizer  for  the 
Newspaper  Guild,  who  worked 
with  the  Mirror  chapter, 
brought  out  that  the  Guild  had 
cooperated  with  Mr.  Thomson 
in  January,  1962,  in  a  general 
economy  move  “to  permit  the 
Mirror  to  continue  in  business.” 

Mr.  Thomson  also  told  of 
“knocking  off”  a  press  crew  to 
save  money. 

Mr.  South  and  other  union 
representatives  who  testified,  as 


well  as  Mr.  Thomson,  made  it 
positive  that  the  Mirror  man¬ 
agement  did  not  make  known  its 
negotiations  with  the  News  to 
any  union  or  even  to  the  gen¬ 
eral  manager  until  late  in  the 
afternoon  of  Oct.  15. 

Mr.  Thomson  testified  in 
cross-examination  that  he  knew 
about  the  deal  less  than  24  hours 
before  it  was  announced.  He 
recalled  telling  union  repre- 
sentativ'es  that  the  paper  was 
losing  money.  In  his  office  he 
said  he  had  a  sign  reading  ‘This 
is  a  Non-Profit  Organization.” 

John  B.  Siefken,  Hearst  at¬ 
torney  from  the  law  firm  of  Mc¬ 
Cauley,  Henry  &  Brennan,  by 
questions  to  Mr.  Thomson  and 
union  leaders  on  the  stand,  made 
it  clear  that  they  should  have 
known  without  being  told  that 
the  Mirror  was  dying.  He  re¬ 
ferred  to  articles  published  in 
out-of-town  newspapers  and 
news  magazines  last  winter  that 
two  newspapers  might  not  sur¬ 
vive  the  strike. 


PRINCIPALS  appearing  before  the  NLRB  examiner:  At  left,  William  N. 
Thomson,  general  manager  of  the  Mirror;  and  right,  Donald  R.  MeVay, 
executive  secretary  of  the  Publishers  Association  of  New  York  City. 


UNION  OFFICERS  at  NLRB  hearing  on  the  New  York  Mirror  closing: 
Left  to  right — James  McMahon,  stereotypers;  Robert  Clune,  pressmen; 
Thomas  J.  Murphy,  Guild;  and  Peter  J.  Ferris,  paper  handlers. 
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The  union  men  said  that  when 
they  asked  Mr.  Thomson  about 
rumors  on  the  closing  of  the 
Mirror  he  replied,  “hogwash.” 
The  Mirror’s  promotion  com¬ 
mercials  on  the  radio  following 
the  strike,  optimistically  pre¬ 
dicting  the  paper  was  advancing 
and  would  stay  in  business,  were 
also  mentioned. 

In  the  information  obtained 
by  stipulation,  it  was  revealed 
that  the  “general  manger  of 
the  Hearst  Newspapers  and  a 
Hearst  executive  since  deceased” 
first  sugested  to  the  News  that 
it  buy  the  Mirror  in  1962.  The 
two  executives  were  understood 
to  be  G.  O.  Markuson  and  the 
late  J.  D.  Gortatowsky.  Subse¬ 
quently  these  same  two  met  on 
Aug.  14,  1963,  with  two  execu¬ 
tives  of  the  News  in  the  office 
of  the  latter.  Then  it  was  said 
the  Mirror  and  all  its  assets 
could  be  purchased  by  the  News, 
subject  to  the  approval  of  the 
Hearst  executive  committee.  It 
was  explained  that  the  Mirror 
was  operated  under  separate 
contracts,  payroll,  and  editorial 
policies,  but  it  was  not  separate¬ 
ly  incorporated. 

Negotiatiom  with  News 

Negotiations  proceeded  on 
Aug.  22,  Sept.  4,  Oct.  8,  Oct.  9, 
Oct.  10  and  Oct.  14.  During  each 
session  progress  was  made.  On 
Oct.  10  agreement  was  reached 
subject  to  approval  of  the  News 
directors  and  the  Hearst  com¬ 
mittee.  The  first  draft  of  the 
agreement  was  drawn  up  and  on 
Oct.  11a  counter-draft  was  sub¬ 
mitted  by  the  News. 

On  Monday,  Oct.  14,  final  ap¬ 
proval  was  given  by  a  majority 
of  the  Hearst  executive  commit¬ 
tee  for  sale  of  specific  assets. 
On  Tuesday  at  approximately 
12:30  p.m.,  the  News  directors 
voted  approval.  Then  the  agree¬ 
ment  was  signed  to  become  ef¬ 
fective  at  4  p.m. 

Among  the  assets  sold  were 
the  name;  trademark  registra¬ 
tion;  titles  to  pen  names  of 
writers;  circulation  lists;  the 
Mirror’s  rights  to  syndicated 
feature  material  not  wanted  by 
the  Journal- American,  the 
Hearst  evening  paper;  all  copy¬ 
rights  and  literary  properties 
owned  solely  by  the  Mirror;  the 
library,  including  all  photo¬ 
graphs,  negatives  and  related 
material,  file  cabinets  and  file 
copies;  prepaid  subscriptions 
and  lists;  such  rights  as  the 
Mirror  owns  in  promotions  and 
contests,  except  the  National 
Vacation  and  Sports  Show,  and 
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Mirror  Closing 

(Continued  from  page  9) 

a  Mirror  dinner  scheduled  for 
Oct.  27. 

According  to  the  agreement, 
none  of  these  assets  was  to  be 
sold  prior  to  4  p.m.  Oct.  15. 
Notice  of  the  shutdown  was  not 
given  to  the  staff  prior  to  5  p.m. 
Then  telegrams  were  sent  to 
about  1,300  of  the  1,600  em¬ 
ployes. 

The  sum  paid  by  the  News 
was  not  disclosed  in  testimony. 
Hearst  attorneys  agi’eed  to  the 
stipulation  after  there  had  been 
talk  of  issuing  a  subpoena  for 
minutes  of  the  He.arst  executive 
committee  meetings  pertaining 
to  the  deal,  and  calling  F.  M. 
Flynn,  president  of  the  News. 

Mr.  Funke  had  opened  the 
hearing  with  the  comment  that 
he  hoped  he  w'ould  not  issue  a 
ruling  “to  a  ghost.” 

James  M.  Byrne,  president  of 
the  pressmen’s  union  since  June 
1963,  was  the  first  witness.  He 
said  he  heard  of  the  sale  of  the 
paper  when  he  arrived  home 
from  work.  He  went  to  the  Mir¬ 
ror  office  at  6:45  p.m.  on  Oct.  15. 

Questions  Mr.  Ambrosio  asked 
Mr.  Byrne  were  repeated  to  all 
union  witnesses,  whose  answers 
were  the  same,  namely  that  not 
one  of  them  had  known  in  ad¬ 
vance  of  the  sale.  Approximate¬ 
ly  150  pressmen  lost  their  jobs, 
Mr.  Byrne  said. 

Manager  on  Vacation 

Mr.  Byrne  said  he  asked  Mr. 
Thomson  when  he  knew  and  was 
told  that  Mr.  Thomson  had  been 
fishing  at  Montauk  Point  the 
Monday  before  the  final  day.  At 
2  p.m.  he  was  told  to  come  in 
from  his  vacation  because  some¬ 
thing  important  was  happening. 
Mr.  Byrne,  as  did  other  union 
witnesses,  said  Mr.  Thomson 
promised  the  Mirror  would  live 
up  to  every  agreement  it  had 
with  the  unions  and  that  it  had 
done  so. 

Mr.  Ambrosio  told  the  Ex¬ 
aminer  he  was  building  up  the 
record  “wuth  a  view  to  fashion¬ 
ing  an  appropriate  remedy.”  He 
noted  the  recent  Star  Baby  case 
decision  in  which  the  NLRB 
awarded  “back  pay.”  Mr.  Sief- 
ken  contended  there  was  no 
precedent  to  apply  since  in  that 
case  discrimination  against  the 
unions  was  proved.  There  was 
no  such  issue  in  the  Mirror  case, 
he  pointed  out. 

Robert  E.  Clune,  who  was 
president  of  the  pressmen  prior 
to  Mr.  Byrne  and  during  the 
newspaper  strike,  was  asked  if 
he  was  ever  told  that  the  Mirror 
was  losing  money.  He  said  no, 
but  added: 

“Every  time  negotiations  with 
unions  are  being  held  all  the 


New  York  newspapers,  even  the 
News  and  the  Times,  are  losing 
money.  That’s  normal.  Pub¬ 
lishers  are  then  always  poor 
although  they  are  carrying  a 
loaf  of  bread  under  each  arm 
and  have  a  piece  of  cake  in  their 
mouths.” 

Mr.  Thomson  said  he  had  told 
Mr.  Clune  “many  times”  the 
paper  was  losing  money.  Re¬ 
called  to  the  stand,  Mr.  Clune 
repeated  his  earlier  testimony. 

All  Union  Obligations  Met 

Repre.senting  61  employes, 
James  McMahon,  president  of 
the  stereotypers’  union,  said  all 
obligations  had  been  met  by  the 
Mirror.  He  was  not  cross-ex¬ 
amined. 

Thomas  J.  Murphy,  executive 
vicepresident  of  the  Newspaper 
Guild  of  New  York,  which  had 
about  500  members  working  on 
the  Mirror,  quoted  Mr.  Thomson 
as  having  said  to  him:  “You 
are  driving  us  to  the  wall  by 
asking  for  so  much  money.”  He 
said  he  considered  the  statement 
as  part  of  bargaining  technique. 

William  P.  South,  Guild  rep¬ 
resentative,  testified  Mr.  Thom¬ 
son  had  told  him  the  Mirror  had 
lost  $2,500,000  in  nine  months 
of  1963.  He  said  that  prior  to 
Oct.  15  he  had  heard  rumors 
that  the  Mirror  was  being  sold. 
Mr.  Thomson  assured  him  this 
was  “a  lot  of  hogwash,”  he 
testified. 

Mr.  South  recalled  that  in 
the  fall  of  1961,  Mr.  Thomson 
had  called  him  and  officers  of 
the  Mirror  unit  to  a  conference. 

“During  the  long  discussion,” 
Mr.  South  related,  “Mr.  Thom¬ 
son  brought  out  the  fact  that  the 
rumors  regarding  the  Mirror 
had  some  substance,  but  the 
Mirror  definitely  would  continue 
and  must  effect  some  econo¬ 
mies.” 

Mr.  South  said  the  Guild 
agreed  to  the  retirement  of  some 
older  members  and  to  the  dis¬ 
missal  of  about  20  persons. 

In  an  exchange  with  the  Ex¬ 
aminer,  John  R.  Harold,  attor¬ 
ney  for  the  pressmen,  declared: 

Making  a  Point 

“W’e  like  to  think  we  are  mak¬ 
ing  the  point  that  the  paragraph 
in  the  Taft-Hartley  Act  provid¬ 
ing  for  notice  and  bargaining 
may  be  the  means  of  avoiding 
a  closing.  .  .  .  We  believe  it  is 
relevant  to  what  can  happen  in 
a  newspaper  plant  and  that  the 
closing  of  the  Mirror  might  not 
have  been  necessary.” 

Mr.  South  said  he  had  occa¬ 
sion  to  talk  to  Mr.  Thomson  and 
other  Mirror  officials  during 
1962  and  1963  and  had  asked 
whether  or  not  the  Mirror  was 
still  contemplating  closing. 

“We  have  no  such  intent,”  Mr. 
South  said  he  was  told.  “If  we 


plan  to  close  or  .sell,  you  will 
be  the  first  to  know.” 

Mr.  South  placed  this  conver¬ 
sation  as  sometime  in  1962. 

“Did  you  have  occasion  to  talk 
to  Charles  B.  McCabe,  publisher 
of  the  Mirror,”  Mr.  Siefken 
asked. 

The  ‘Final  Aiilliiirity' 

Mr.  South  said  he  had  never 
met  Mr.  McCabe.  Mr.  Siefken 
explained  this  line  of  question¬ 
ing  was  to  show  that  Mr.  Thom¬ 
son  was  the  “final  authority.” 

Testifying  about  his  meeting 
with  Mr.  Thomson  the  night  of 
Oct.  15,  Peter  J.  Ferris,  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  paper  handlers,  said 
he  complained  about  the  “short 
notice.” 

“The  window  of  Mr.  Thom¬ 
son’s  office  was  open,”  Mr.  Fer¬ 
ris  recalled.  “The  place  was  like 
a  madhouse.  All  employes  were 
disturbed.  They  were  .shouting 
under  Mr.  Thomson’s  window’. 

“Mr.  Thomson  .said  he  was  as 
much  disturbed  as  we  were  and 
if  he  had  known  sooner  he  w’ould 
have  notified  us  sooner.” 

Mr.  Ferris  said  30  situations 
on  the  Mirror  were  terminated. 
A  few  men  continued  to  w’ork 
after  the  closing,  moving  news¬ 
print  to  the  Journal-American 
and  to  New  England. 

Bargained  Out 

It  was  brought  out  in  ques¬ 
tioning  that  the  unions  had  all 
submitted  proposals  asking  for 
notice  prior  to  suspension. 

“Those  proposals  were  all  bar¬ 
gained  out,  and  the  unions  are 
trying  to  get  here  what  they 
were  unable  to  get  through  ne¬ 
gotiations,”  Mr.  Siefken  com¬ 
mented. 

Mr.  Thomson  told  of  efforts 
to  find  employment  for  the  1,600 
Mirror  people  put  out  of  work. 

Under  cross-examination  he 
said  he  did  not  participate  in 
negotiations  leading  up  to  the 
sale  of  the  paper’s  assets. 

Q.  What  was  your  source  of 
information? 

A.  Mr.  McCabe  talked  to  me 
over  the  telephone  on  Monday 
and  alerted  me  to  the  likelihood 
that  the  Mirror  might  be 
sold.  .  .  . 

Q.  Didn’t  you  know  that  ne¬ 
gotiations  were  going  on? 

A.  No. 

Q.  Is  Mr.  McCabe  a  member 
of  the  Hearst  executive  commit¬ 
tee? 

A.  He  is  not.  .  .  . 

Later  on,  the  testimony  con¬ 
tinued  : 

Q.  During  discussions  w’ith 
union  representatives  on  Oct.  15 
did  any  representative  object  to 
you  for  not  being  notified  sooner. 

A.  No.  .  .  .  Mr.  Byrne  made 
some  sort  of  remark  about  it 
being  “a  damn  shame”  and  I 
agreed  it  was. 


Eugene  Sosnoff,  attorney  for 
the  Guild,  submitted  a  document 
received  from  James  M.  Bay. 
singer,  administrative  assistant 
of  the  Mirror  on  Oct.  11.  He 
described  it  as  an  indication  to 
the  Guild  that  the  Mirror  as 
late  as  Oct.  l(t  had  no  intention 
of  going  out  of  business. 

Mr.  Sosnoff  noted  that  a  wage 
increase  of  $4.33  a  week  due 
Nov.  1,  1964  had  lieen  granted 
to  the  Guild. 

“Did  you  tell  the  Guild  you 
would  be  unable  to  pay?”  Mr. 
Sosnoff  asked. 

Mr.  Thomson  replied  that  the 
w’age  increase  was  not  negoti¬ 
ated  but  was  “shoved  down  our 
throats.” 

Mr.  Ambrosio,  in  closing  the 
unions’  case,  declared: 

“I  believe  there  will  be  ob¬ 
jections  that  advance  discussion 
of  closing  should  not  be  applied 
to  newspapers.  However,  the 
new’spaper  industry  is  no  differ¬ 
ent  than  the  furniture,  telephone 
industry  or  any  other  employer. 
This  principle  of  giving  advance 
notice  is  of  recent  vintage  and 
should  be  made  a  part  of  the 
newspaper  industry.” 


Copperud  to  Lead 
Washington  Post  , 
Training  Program  ^ 

Washington 

Roy  H.  Copiierud,  chief  edi¬ 
torial  writer  of  the  PoHodem 
(Calif.)  Star-Neu'ii  and  Inde¬ 
pendent,  and  author  of  “Edi¬ 
torial  Workshop”  in  E&P,  will 
join  the  Washington  Post  for 
four  weeks  next  summer  to 
super\’ise  a  training  program 
for  new  staff  members  and  sum¬ 
mer  interns. 

Mr.  Copperud  will  take  a 
leave  of  absence  from  his  news¬ 
paper. 

Infectious  Enthusiasm 

The  Washington  Post’s  editor, 
J,  R.  Wiggins,  .said,  “we  are  d^ 
lighted  that  Roy  Copperud  is 
willing  to  be  the  first  conductor 
of  an  experiment  that  we  have 
wanted  to  undertake  for  a  long 
time.  For  years  we  have  been 
imjiressed  with  his  shrewd,  cul¬ 
tivated,  and  eminently  sensible 
approach  to  the  English  lan¬ 
guage  in  general  and  to  news¬ 
paper  writing  in  particular.  We 
are  sure  that  in  coming  to  us 
for  a  month  he  will  infect  our 
ow’n  staff  with  his  enthusiasm 
and  fine  journalistic  expert¬ 
ness.” 

Mr.  Copperud’s  feature  has 
appeared  on  alternate  weeks  in 
E&P  the  past  five  years.  He  is 
also  the  author  of  “Words  on 
Paper,”  a  Hawthorn  book. 
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Reporters  Restless 
with  LBJ  Sessions 


Washington 

Newsmen  were  Itecoming  rest¬ 
less  over  President  Johnson’s 
style  of  press  meetings  this 
week. 

“I  think  it’s  about  time  to 
start  howling  for  him  to  have 
some  no-holds- barred  sessions 
with  reporters.”  said  a  White 
House  veteran. 

It  was  no  .secret  that  report¬ 
ers  were  anxious  to  shoot  a  bar¬ 
rage  of  questions  at  him  con¬ 
cerning  the  Bobby  Baker  scan¬ 
dal. 

The  President  had  told  the 
newsmen  last  Saturday  (Jan. 
25)  he  would  see  them  again 
"next  week.”  But  up  to  Thurs¬ 
day  there  was  no  indication  of 
when  or  how  and  the  White 
I  House  corps  stood  by  for  anoth¬ 
er  Saturday  morning  gathering 
around  his  desk  or  in  the  Fish 
Room. 

Sunday  Headlines 

The  President’s  spur-of-the- 
moment  meetings  have  won  him 
headlines  in  the  big  Sunday 
papers. 

i  Pierre  Salinger,  the  press  sec- 
I  retary,  took  a  vacation  trip  to 
j  California  this  week  so  there 
was  no  immediate  response  to 
the  proposal  by  the  television 
networks  that  they  be  allowed  to 
equip  the  Fish  Room  in  the 
White  House  for  general  press 
conferences.  The  room  seats 
about  50  persons. 

President  Eisenhower’s  press 
secretary,  James  C.  Hagerty  of 
American  Broadcasting  Co., 
presented  the  plan. 

I  Some  officials  l)elieve  LBJ  will 
I  never  submit  to  “mob-type”  ses- 
i  sions  with  reporters  in  the  huge 
!  State  Department  auditorium. 

I  Wear  a  While  Tie? 

Last  Saturday,  the  President 
had  comments  about  his  style  of 
news  meetings. 

"Don’t  run  out  of  here  if  you 
have  questions  you  want  to  ask,” 
he  declared  after  completing 
some  announcements.  “Ask 
them.  I  will  answer  them.  This 
13  not  a  quickie  news  confer¬ 
ence.  I  don’t  know  what  you  call 
a  formal  one.  I  guess  I  ought 
to  wear  a  white  tie.  I  came  to 
work  this  morning  and  I  didn’t 
think  it  was  formal. 

“I  just  thought  I  was  sup¬ 
posed  to  be  here,  and  if  you  are 
all  here,  I  will  give  you  anything 
I  know  at  any  time.  Some  of 
you,  I  think,  feel  that  I  don’t 
^  ^  enough  of  you  individually, 
I  will  be  glad  to  do  that. 

“I  have  seen  30  or  40  report- 
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ers  who  have  asked  to  come  in 
on  special  things  that  they 
want^  to  do.  Some  of  them 
wanted  to  write  about  cousin 
Oriole.  Some  of  them  want  to 
write  about  what  I  think  about 
my  wife.  Some  of  them  want 
to  tell  their  editor  that  they 
saw  me  and  here  is  what  they 
think  will  happen  in  the  wild 
blue  yonder. 

“I  try  to  see  all  of  them  that 
I  can  with  my  schedule  and  I  am 
very  happy  with  them.  I  never 
enjoy  anything  more  than  polite, 
courteous,  fair,  judicious  re¬ 
porters,  and  I  think  all  of  you 
qualify.” 

Off  llic  Record 

He  responded  to  a  dozen 
questions  and  went  off  the  rec¬ 
ord  twice. 

A  little  later  the  President 
spoke  to  a  group  of  newsmen 
from  the  Milan,  Italy,  newspa¬ 
per,  Corriere  della  Sera,  and 
commented  on  the  tremendous 
power  of  the  press.  Then  he 
added:  “Many  a  time  a  reporter 
has  come  to  me  in  search  of  a 
story  and  he  has  ended  up  tell¬ 
ing  me  what  I  ought  to  do.” 

One  evening  this  week  LBJ 
joined  his  aides.  Bill  Moyer  and 
Jack  Valenti,  on  a  visit  to  the 
home  of  Marguerite  Higgins, 
the  Newsday  correspondent,  for 
a  two-hour  luncheon  chat.  Orig¬ 
inally,  Miss  Higgins  had  invited 
Peter  Lisagor  of  the  Chicago 
Daily  News  to  stop  by  with  Mr. 
Moyer  and  Carl  T.  Rowan,  the 
new  director  of  the  U.  S.  Infor¬ 
mation  Agency. 

Miss  Higgins’  husband,  re¬ 
tired  Army  General  William  E. 
Hall,  arrived  home  and  had  to 
identify  himself  for  secret  serv¬ 
ice  men.  Once  inside  the  house, 
he  and  the  President  enjoyed  a 
big  laugh  about  the  incident. 

• 

Guild  Member  Sues 
To  Reclaim  Benefits 

Frederick  J.  Rogoish,  a  New 
York  Times  employe,  has  filed 
suit  in  Federal  Court  seeking  to 
compel  officers  of  the  Newspa¬ 
per  Guild  of  New  York  to  re¬ 
pay  the  treasury  what  they  gave 
out  for  strike  benefits  last  year. 

The  complaint  alleges  that 
nearly  $2  million  was  given  to 
Guild  members  although  the 
Guild  was  not  on  strike.  The 
Guild’s  six-man  executive  board, 
Mr.  Rogoish  contends,  had  no 
authority  to  dispense  such  bene¬ 
fits  under  the  circumstances.  He 
is  a  member  of  the  union  in  the 
Times’  business  office. 
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Fern  Is  Leaving 
Scripps  League 
Papers  in  Hawaii 

Honolulu 

Stewart  E.  Fern,  50,  founder, 
president  and  publisher  of  the 
Hawaii  PRESS  Newspapers,  is 
stepping  out  of  management  of 
the  newspaper  group  he  founded 
nine  years  ago. 

He  has  named  John  R.  (Rob¬ 
ert)  Paulos,  39,  former  editor 
and  publisher  of  the  Oregon  City 
(Ore.)  Enterprise-Courier,  as 
publisher.  Mr.  Paulos  was  trans¬ 
ferred  here  by  the  Scripps 
League  of  Newspapers  as  gen¬ 
eral  manager  four  months  ago. 

Mr.  Fern  said  he  will  remain 
as  president  of  Hawaii  PRESS 
Newspapers  with  a  40  percent 
interest,  having  sold  60  percent 
to  the  Scripps  organization  last 
April. 

Mr.  Fern’s  wife,  Lee,  has  re¬ 
signed  as  executive  editor.  The 


group  publishes  six  weekly  news¬ 
papers  in  the  Honolulu  suburbs, 
and  three  tourist  publications. 

A  month  ago,  Richard  L. 
Davis,  editor,  resigned  to  join 
the  copy  rim  of  the  Honolulu, 
Advertiser.  Mark  Wright,  a 
California  and  island  news¬ 
paperman,  was  named  acting 
managing  editor. 

.Senator  Hill  Quits  Paper 

Copley  interests  recently  pur¬ 
chased  a  third  of  the  .stMk  in 
the  Advertiser,  and  Don  W. 
Reynolds  bought  the  Hilo  Trib¬ 
une-Herald. 

Since  the  Reynolds’  purchase. 
Sen.  William  H.  (Doc)  Hill  has 
resigned  as  publisher  of  the 
Tribune-Herald  and  D.  W. 
(Whitey)  Rose  has  quit  as  gen¬ 
eral  manager. 

Mr.  Reynolds  has  named  Rosa 
Pendergraft  as  vicepresident 
and  general  supervisor  of  the 
Tribune-Herald.  Mr.  Pender¬ 
graft  has  been  general  manager 
of  the  Southwest  Times  Record 
of  Fort  Smith,  Ark.  in  the 
Donrey  Media  Group. 


Papers’  Defensive 
Shutdown  Is  Legal 


The  defensive  tactics  of  New 
York  City  publishers  who  stop¬ 
ped  publication  when  mailers  at 
the  New  York  Times  pulled  a 
wildcat  strike  in  1961,  were 
held  to  be  legal  in  a  decision  of 
the  U.S.  Court  of  Appeals  this 
week. 

The  National  Labor  Relations 
Board,  the  three-judge  court 
said,  was  correct  in  dismissing 
a  complaint  filed  by  New  York 
Mailers  Union  No.  6.  The  strike 
occurred  during  the  life  of  the 
contract.  The  question  of  wheth¬ 
er  the  shutdown  of  non-struck 
newspapers  would  be  justified 
in  a  dispute  involving  renewal 
of  a  contract  was  left  unan- 
swere<l. 

The  mailers  claimed  that  the 
five  newspapers  which  locke<l 
out  non-striking  employes  during 
last  winter’s  114-day  strike  en¬ 
gaged  in  unfair  labor  practices. 

Joint  Bargaining 

Since  the  newspaper  manage¬ 
ments  bargained  jointly  with  the 
unions,  the  appellate  court  ruled, 
the  Publishers  Association  of 
New  York  was  not  guilty  of  vio¬ 
lating  the  Labor- Management 
Relations  Act. 

Concurring  in  the  decision 
were  Chief  Judge  J.  Edward 
Lumbard,  Judge  Henry  J. 
Friendly  and  Judge  Sterry  R. 
Waterman,  who  wrote  the 
opinion. 

“Existing  industrial  realities” 


were  considered  by  the  court. 

Judge  Waterman  stated: 

“Undoubtedly  many  employers 
subject  to  the  operation  of  our 
national  labor  laws  are  engaged 
in  businesses  employing  workers 
represented  by  more  than  one 
labor  union. 

“Moreover,  it  would  seem  that, 
as  with  the  newspaper  industry 
in  New  York  City,  many  such 
industries  are  highly  integrated  | 
operations  in  which  a  shutdown 
of  one  portion  of  a  plant  soon 
results  in  the  entire  business 
coming  to  a  halt. 

“Therefore,  to  make  unlawful 
a  defensive  lockout  because  it 
may  ultimately  result  in  loss  of 
work  for  neutral  employes  in 
crafts  different  from  that  of  the 
striking  union  would  seriously 
limit  the  instances  where  the 
defensive  lockout  could  be  legi¬ 
timately  used. 

“Thus  we  hold  that  the  board 
did  not  err  in  striking  a  balance 
between  the  competing  legiti¬ 
mate  business  interests  pressed 
in  this  case.  The  employer  con¬ 
duct  under  examination  was  not 
of  such  a  nature  as  necessarily 
to  carry  with  it  the  indicia  of 
an  illegal  intent. 

“And,  in  our  view,  the  reason¬ 
ing  by  which  the  board  arrived 
at  the  balance  it  struck  here 
was  not  ‘inadequate,  irrational 
or  arbitary.’  The  board’s  order 
dismissing  the  complaint  is 
affirmed.” 
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Press  at  Trial  Sees 
James  (PR)  Hoffa 


Chattanooga,  Tenn. 

James  R.  Hoffa,  the  frequently 
indicted  president  of  the  Teams¬ 
ters’  union,  could  pive  some  men 
in  his  business  a  good  lesson  in 
public  relations  if  his  conduct 
here  is  any  example  of  his 
prowess  in  this  field. 

He  went  on  trial  here  Jan.  20 
on  charges  of  tampering  with  a 
jury  which  tried  him  in  Nash¬ 
ville  in  late  1962  on  charges  of 
violating  a  provision  in  the  Taft- 
Hartley  Labor-Management  Re¬ 
lations  Act.  Six  other  defend¬ 
ants,  some  of  them  with  connec¬ 
tions  with  the  teamsters  union, 
were  indicted  with  him  here. 
After  nine  weeks  trial  in  Nash¬ 
ville  in  the  labor  case,  the  jury 
was  deadlocked.  An  investiga¬ 
tion  led  to  the  jury  tampering 
case. 

Mr.  Hoffa  wanted  to  get  the 
trial  out  of  Nashville.  He  con¬ 
tended  that  the  Nashville  Ban¬ 
ner  and  the  Nashville  Tennes¬ 
sean  published  prejudicial 
stories  about  his  case  and  made 
it  impossible  for  him  to  obtain  a 
fair  trial  there. 

The  U.S.  Court  of  Appeals 
designated  District  Judge  Frank 
W.  Wilson  of  Chattanooga  to 
hear  the  case. 

Precautions  with  Jury 

Judge  Wilson  took  unusual 
precaution  to  prevent  a  recur¬ 
rence  of  the  type  of  publicity  he 
found  at  Nashville.  First,  he 
ordered  the  names  of  200  venire¬ 
men  he  called  for  the  trial  to  be 
sealed  and  held  in  a  vault  until 
the  trial  opened.  He  handed  the 
lists  to  attorneys  for  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Justice  and  the  defense 
at  the  same  time  and  then 
released  them  to  the  press. 

The  judge  referred  all  re¬ 
porters  to  the  court  clerk’s  office 
when  they  inquired  if  there  were 
developments  in  the  case. 

Because  of  national  interest, 
a  large  array  of  newsmen  as¬ 
sembled  here.  Many  were  await¬ 
ing  the  union  chief  as  he  flew 
into  Chattanooga  Jan.  18  for  a 
visit  to  his  lawyers.  Mr.  Hoffa 
left  his  private  plane  and  shook 
hands  with  practically  everyone 
who  called  to  greet  him.  Most 
of  them  were  teamsters  and 
members  of  their  families. 

Then  he  turned  his  charm  on 
the  newsmen.  He  had  just  com¬ 
pleted  a  contract  that  raised 
him  several  notches  as  a  leader 
in  the  American  labor  move¬ 
ment.  He  was  in  a  jubilant, 
triumphant  mood.  He  fielded  all 
questions.  At  one  point  he  paused 
to  tell  the  New  York  Times 


labor  reporter,  John  I).  Pom- 
fret,  that  he  had  l)een  in  error 
about  a  story  written  about  him, 
but  his  mood  was  conciliatory. 

He  obliged  photographers  in 
every  detail,  leaving  none  of 
them  to  the  mercy  of  their  edi¬ 
tors  for  failing  to  come  in  with 
a  good  .shot  of  the  teamsters’ 
leader. 

On  his  return  Jan.  19,  Mr. 
Hoffa  repeated  his  public  rela¬ 
tions  effort  and  every  day  since, 
he  has  continued  to  accommo¬ 
date  the  press. 

Making  (k>od  ImpreMion 

In  the  court  room  he  is  rest¬ 
less  and  often  kicks  his  legs  to 
relieve  the  tension  and  the  bore¬ 
dom.  One  day  he  appeared  before 
a  civ'ic  club  luncheon  meeting 
and  stated  his  case.  Congress 
and  editors  came  in  for  most  of 
the  scorching,  but  he  did  not 
call  names. 

Some  reporters  who  have  in¬ 
terviewed  people  on  the  street 
found  he  made  a  good  impres¬ 
sion  with  some  but  others  still 
consider  him  an  evil  influence. 

The  Department  of  Justice 
has  a  large  complement  of  its 
personnel  here  keeping  a  tight 
rein  on  its  part  of  the  proceed¬ 
ings.  Four  marshals  are  in  at¬ 
tendance  upon  the  jury  at  all 
times  it  is  not  in  the  court 
room. 

A  few  days  ago  a  Chattanooga 
Times  reporter  needed  informa¬ 
tion  about  the  employment  of 
one  of  the  jurors.  A  man  in  the 
sports  department  .said  he  could 
be  of  help. 

The  incident  had  been  for¬ 
gotten  when  a  telephone  call 
came  from  a  government  official. 
He  wanted  to  know  who  had  sent 
the  man  to  make  an  inquiry 
about  the  juror. 

“I  sure  am  glad  it  was  you,” 
the  official  said.  Nothing  further 
was  said  about  it. 

Among  the  reporters  here  are: 
John  Pomfret,  New  York  Times; 
Don  Beck,  Detroit  Free  Press; 
Sam  Marshall,  Cleveland  Plain 
Dealer;  Tom  Joyce,  Detroit 
News;  Nellie  Kenyon,  Nashville 
Tennessean;  Brad  Carlisle, 
Nashville  Banner;  Gavin  Scott, 
Associated  Press;  Craig  Ellis 
and  Allen  Green,  United  Press 
International;  and  John  D. 
Grimes,  Wall  Street  Journal. 

• 

Daily  Appoints 

The  Claremont  (N.  H.)  Eagle 
has  appointed  Johnson,  Kent, 
Gavin  &  Sinding  Inc.  as  national 
advertising  representative. 
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END  OF  THE  LINE — Checking  the  last  tapes  before  suspension  of  thi 
Western  Edition  of  the  New  York  Times  in  Los  Angeles  are,  from  left; 
William  F.  Sykes,  assistant  general  manager;  A.  William  Holmbcrg. 
general  manager;  Robert  A.  Lee,  news  editor;  and  John  Werner,  pro¬ 
duction  manager. 

New  York  Times  Holds 
10,000  Western  Subs 


Approximately  10,000  mail 
subscribers  to  the  New  York 
Times  Western  edition  have 
switched  to  the  New  York  edi¬ 
tion,  the  Times  reported  this 
week. 

The  Western  edition  ceased 
publication  Jan.  24  with  about 
85,000  circulation.  Of  this, 
about  30,000  were  mail  subscrib¬ 
ers  in  13  Western  states. 

Annual  subscriptions  to  the 
regular  edition  from  New  York 
cost  $28  daily,  $27  Sunday  only, 
and  $55  for  seven  days. 

*  *  * 

San  Francisco 

Howard  Gossage  says  his  ad 
protesting  the  discontinuance  of 
the  New  York  Times’  Western 
Edition  got  results,  but  he  does 
not  believe  the  copy  hit  the 
intended  objective. 

His  message — headed  “What 
Good  is  freedom  of  the  press  if 
there  is  none?” — would  have 
been  directed  at  the  exact  target 
he  desired  if  it  had  appeared  in 
the  Western  Edition,  he  said 
this  week. 

Instead,  the  Times  declined  to 
run  his  message  for  the  doomed 
edition  and  accepted  it  only  for 
the  New  York  edition  on  Jan. 
24,  he  declared.  The  ad,  which 
is  in  this  issue  of  E&P  (Page 
1),  also  ran  in  the  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  Chronicle.  It  was  rejected 
by  the  Wall  Street  Journal,  Mr. 
Gossage  said. 

The  theme  of  the  ad  is  that 
a  newspaper  is  worth  more  than 
the  price  of  a  pack  of  cigarettes. 

How'ard  Gossage,  of  Freeman 
&  Gossage,  advertising  agency, 
.said  the  Western  Edition’s  de¬ 
mise  is  irreplaceable  to  90,000 
readers. 

The  Times  should  have  given 
readers  the  facts  before  making 
the  decision  to  suspend,  he  as¬ 
serted. 
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The  results  of  the  ads  were  a 
lot  of  letters,  many  phone  calls, 
a  couple  of  telegrams  and  few 
contributions  to  his  advertising 
bill,  one  being  for  $100,  Mr. 
Gossage  said. 

Some  of  the  messages  were 
from  advertising  people,  and 
there  were  a  lot  of  messages 
from  newspaper  people,  he  re¬ 
ported.  One  letter  was  from  a 
group  of  Nieman  Fellows  at 
Harvard. 

The  Times’  management  an¬ 
nounced  Jan.  16  that  the  West¬ 
ern  Edition  would  be  discon¬ 
tinued  with  the  Jan.  24  issue. 
(E&P,  Jan.  18,  page  68).  Sub¬ 
stantial  losses  in  the  operation, 
since  it  was  started  Oct.  1, 1962, 
were  reported  and  little  pros¬ 
pect  was  seen  for  sufficient  ad¬ 
vertising  support. 

Subscribers  to  the  Western 
edition  were  given  a  choice  of 
cash  refunds  or  shifting  sub¬ 
scriptions  to  other  editions  of 
the  paper. 

The  San  Francisco  Chronicle 
announced  it  was  resuming  the 
New  York  Times  News  Service 
which  it  had  dropped  when  the 
Western  Edition  was  established. 

Four  members  of  the  Times’ 
staff  remain  in  Los  Angeles. 
They  are  Gladwin  Hill,  chief  of 
bureau;  William  Becker,  news 
and  sports;  Murray  Schumach, 
Hollywood,  and  Jack  Langguth, 
who  has  been  in  Texas  since  the 
assassination  of  President  Ken¬ 
nedy. 

Rodgers  &  McDonald  Pub¬ 
lishers,  the  printing  firm  which 
produced  the  Western  Edition 
under  contract,  plans  to  enlarge 
its  services  for  suburban  news¬ 
papers.  A  64-page  Goss  press 
purchased  especially  for  the 
Times  will  be  sold,  leaving  a  64- 
page  Hoe  and  three  12-page 
Goss  presses  in  the  plant. 
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Dr.  Bogart  Replies 
To  tv  News  Claim 


“Television  is  now  the  lead¬ 
ing  source  of  i.ews  for  the  adult 
American  jieople.” 

“Television  is  the  most  be¬ 
lievable  source.’’ 

“Newspaper.s  are  the  least  be¬ 
lievable  source." 

“The  publii  selects  television 
as  its  most  de.sii  ed  medium.” 

These  an-  the  conclusions 
drawn  from  a  survey  by  Elmer 
Roper  and  Associates  under 
commisi.son  by  the  Television 
Information  Office.  The  1,499 
inter\'iews  were  made  last 
November  but  the  Roper  report 
pointed  out  that  the  findinjfs  in 
the  ireriod  of  the  President’s 
assassination  were  omitted  from 
calculations  of  the  jreneral  con¬ 
clusions. 

After  Roy  Danish,  director  of 
the  Television  Promotion  Arm, 
gave  the  report  l)efore  the 
.American  .Marketing:  Associa¬ 
tion  in  New  York  Jan.  23,  E&P 
asked  Dr.  Leo  Bopart  of  the 
Bureau  of  Advertising  to  ana¬ 
lyze  the  survey  and  comment  on 
the  findings. 

Difference  in  .Scales 

Dr.  Bogart,  the  bureau’s  re¬ 
search  vicepresident,  referred 
first  to  findings  from  the  study, 
“The  Daily  Newspaper  and  Its 
Reading  Public,”  based  on  a 
sample  of  4,826  people  nation¬ 
wide. 

Asked  if  they  would  “feel 
lost”  without  newspapers,  49 
percent  .said  they  would  while 
28  percent  indicated  they’d  feel 
the  loss  of  television  more.  “You 
could  easily  do  without  it”  drew 
a  36  percent  response  for  tele¬ 
vision  and  21  percent  for  news¬ 
papers. 

Dr.  Bogart  noted  that  the 
Roper  report  failed  to  show  the 
considerable  difference  among 
people  who  rely  primarily  on 
broadcast  media.  The  interviews 
gave  55  percent  for  television  as 
“most  of  their  news”  and  53 
percent  for  newspapers.  This 
marked  a  drop  of  4  percent  from 
the  previous  survey  in  1961  and 
a  gain  of  3  percent  for  TV. 

Surveys  over  the  past  30 
years.  Dr.  Bogart  said,  con¬ 
sistently  demonstrate  that  reli¬ 
ance  on  newspapers  is  greatest 
at  the  upper  end  of  the  educa¬ 
tional  and  socio-economic  scale, 
while  reliance  on  broadcast 
niedia  as  a  source  of  news  is 
greatest  at  the  lower  end. 

Crealer  Importance 

Entertainment,  he  said,  is  of 
relatively  greater  importance  to 
those  farther  down.  In  other 
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words,  he  pointed  out,  newspa¬ 
pers  are  most  relied  on  as  a 
news  source  among  those  people 
for  whom  news  is  most  im¬ 
portant. 

“The  two  media,”  Dr,  Bogart 
said,  “perform  different  news 
functions.” 

Dr.  Bogart  observed  that 
many  people  in  the  Roper  sur¬ 
vey  refer  to  several  media 
rather  than  any  one  as  primary 
news  source.  In  1961  a  Gallup 
poll  showed  that  half  the  public 
is  more  interested  in  local  news 
than  in  world  news  and  news¬ 
papers  were  the  main  source 
for  local  news,  by  a  vote  of  72 
|)eicent  to  24  iiercent  for  tele¬ 
vision. 

.Some  ('.imfiisioii 

As  for  believability  of  media. 
Dr.  Bogart  said  there  were  fac¬ 
tors  of  confusion  in  the  ((ues- 
tioning  which  resulted  in  36  per¬ 
cent  for  television  and  24  pei-- 
cent  for  newspapers. 

It  is  known  from  other 
studies,  he  said,  that  people 
consider  broadcast  news  to  be 
“fast”  with  news  bulletins,  as 
compared  with  print  media. 
Also,  he  said,  many  people  .seem 
to  lump  together  television 
news,  documentaries,  public 
service  programs,  and  “live” 
news  shows. 

“The  viewer  of  an  event 
broadcast  live  on  television  has 
the  illusion  that  he  is  seeing  the 
real  thing,  even  though  it  is  well 
known  that  tv  directors  by  their 
control  of  cameras  can  present 
the  same  selective  picture  of 
events  that  is  exercised  by  a  re¬ 
porter,”  Mr.  Bogart  said. 

“The  viewer  thinking  of  a 
‘conflict’  in  reports  of  the  same 
news  story  may  be  led  to  think 
of  those  unusual  news  events 
which  he  has  ‘seen’  for  himself 
on  tv  and  then  read  about  in  the 
paper.” 

It  is  Dr.  Bogart’s  opinion 
that  the  results  of  the  study 
failed  to  examine  the  news 
media  in  depth. 

Ilelievability  of  .\ds 

A  variety  of  studies,  he  said, 
has  demonstrated  the  high  be¬ 
lievability  of  newspaper  advw- 
tising  and  he  was  amused  by  tv’s 
use  of  the  Roper  findings  with 
marketing  people. 

“The  fact  that  one  sees  a 
news  event  live  on  tv  accepts  it 
as  being  the  real  thing,  rather 
than  a  re-enactment,”  he  said, 
“carries  no  implications  at  all 
for  the  credibility  of  commer¬ 
cials  on  tv.” 
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In  the  Roper  interviews, 
newspapers  were  “least  believ¬ 
able  news  source”  to  30  percent, 
as  against  24  percent  four  years 
ago.  Magazines  were  second 
(26)  then  came  radio  (10)  and 
television  (7). 

“More  people,”  said  Roper, 
“described  newspapers  as  least 
believable  than  described  them 
as  most  believable.” 

• 

Nienian  Fellowship 
Selectors  Appointed 

Cambridge,  Mass. 

Harvard  University  has  ap¬ 
pointed  the  following  Selecting 
Committee  for  Nieman  Fellow¬ 
ships  for  1964-65:  Lawrence  S. 
Fanning,  executive  editor  of  the 
Chicago  Daily  News;  John 
Strohmeyer,  editor  of  the  Beth¬ 
lehem  (Pa.)  Globe-Times;  Laur¬ 
ence  Wylie,  who  is  the  C.  Doug¬ 
las  Dillon  Professor  of  the 
Civilization  of  France;  William 
M.  Pinkerton,  news  officer  of 
Harvard;  and  Louis  M.  Lyons, 
curator  of  the  Nieman  Fellow- 
.ships. 

They  will  award  up  to  10  fel¬ 
lowships  from  applications  re¬ 
ceived  before  April  15  for  the 
academic  year  opening  in  Sep¬ 
tember,  Applicants  must  have 
at  least  three  years  experience 
in  news  work  and  be  under  40. 

• 

2  Directors  Elected 
By  Dayton  Newspapers 

Dayton,  Ohio 

Election  of  two  new  directors 
for  Dayton  Newspapers  Inc., 
have  been  announced  by  James 
M.  Cox  Jr.,  chairman  and  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  firm  which  publishes 
the  Daily  News  and  the  Journal 
Herald. 

They  are  Ray  Sadler  II,  43, 
who  was  also  named  vicepresi¬ 
dent  and  comptroller  of  the  com¬ 
pany,  and  Glenn  Thompson,  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Journal  Herald. 

Mr.  Sadler,  who  has  been 
legal  director  since  1960,  suc¬ 
ceeds  his  father  who  will  con¬ 
tinue  as  a  director  and  con¬ 
sultant.  The  senior  Sadler  joined 
the  Cox  organization  in  1940. 

Mr,  Thompson  has  been  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Journal  Herald  since 
July  6,  1959. 

• 

Book  Week  Manager 

Richard  H.  Brown  has  been 
appointed  business  manager  for 
Book  Week,  it  was  announced 
by  Robert  T.  MacDonald,  execu¬ 
tive  vicepresident  of  the  New 
York  Herald  Tribune.  Book 
Week  is  the  Sunday  literary 
supplement  of  the  Herald  Trib¬ 
une,  Washington  Post  and  San 
Francisco  E  xaminer.  Mr. 
Brown  was  formerly  advertis¬ 
ing  sales  manager  of  Foreign 
Affairs. 


Martinis’ 

Sentence 

Suspended 

Gareth  Martinis,  23,  charged 
with  assaulting  Arthur  Pomer- 
antz,  a  New  York  Post  photog¬ 
rapher,  has  received  a  sus¬ 
pended  30-day  sentence.  (E&P, 
Dec,  14,  1963,  page  50). 

Mr.  Martinis,  who  escaped  a 
possible  year  in  jail  and  $500 
fine,  had  previously  been  freed 
by  the  court  on  four  other 
charges  stemming  from  a  five- 
death  auto  accident. 

Mr.  Martinis,  a  judge’s  .son, 
was  charged  with  assaulting 
Mr.  Pomerantz  May  19  after 
Mr.  Martinis’  arrest  in  the  auto 
accident  case.  Maurice  Edel- 
baum,  defense  counsel,  .said  he 
would  appeal  the  guilty  verdict 
in  the  assault  case.  He  charged 
that  newspapers  had  blown  up 
the  case  “into  outlandish  pro¬ 
portions.” 

ProviM'ation 

Mr.  Edelbaum  added  that  “a 
man  has  a  right  to  use  sub¬ 
stantial  force  to  stand  unphoto¬ 
graphed  and  uninterviewed.  I 
say  if  he  assaulted  Mr.  Pomer¬ 
antz,  he  had  the  greatest  provo¬ 
cation  in  the  world  to  assault 
him.” 

The  attorney  also  scored  the 
newspapers  for  criticizing  the 
three  Bronx  judges  —  then  as¬ 
sociated  in  the  same  court  with 
the  elder  Martinis  —  after  they 
acquited  young  Martinis  on 
three  misdemeanor  charges 
.stemming  from  the  accident. 

*  *  * 

(AMERAS  IN  COURTS 

Casper,  Wyo. 

Colorado  Supreme  Court  Jus¬ 
tice  O.  Otto  Moore  last  week  de¬ 
fended  the  propriety  of  allowing 
photographs  to  be  taken  during 
courtroom  proceedings. 

On  a  Wyoming  Press  Associa¬ 
tion  panel.  Judge  Moore  said 
that  in  Colorado  news  media 
have  “demonstrated  conclusive¬ 
ly  that  there  is  no  evidence  to 
justify  exclusion  of  cameras 
from  the  courtroom.” 

Another  panel  member,  Ed 
Murane,  Wyoming’s  commis¬ 
sioner  on  the  American  Bar  As¬ 
sociation,  disagreed,  claiming 
“the  purpose  of  the  court  is  not 
to  provide  entertainment  but  to 
determine  justice.”  He  said  the 
public  trial  “is  the  right  of  the 
defendant  and  not  the  right  of 
the  press.” 

Judge  Moore  said  there  was 
no  disruption  of  proceedings  in 
Colorado,  because  of  the  picture¬ 
taking. 
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Newspaper  Careers 
Led  to  tv  Stardom 


This  is  Winston  Burdett, 
CBS-News,  Rome  .  .  . 

Welles  Hanpen,  NBC-News, 
Bonn  .  .  . 

Charles  P.  Arnot,  ABC-News, 
Nairobi  .  .  . 

There’s  a  5-to-l  chance  that 
the  face  you  see  on  the  television 
screen  once  was  a  byline  in  a 
newspaper. 

Keeping  these  star  personali¬ 
ties  in  the  public  eye  is  an 
achievement  by  the  tv  networks’ 
promotion  departments  that  is 
something  more  than  superim¬ 
posing  names  on  the  film  used  in 
newscasts. 

The  big  effort  is  a  “live”  per¬ 
formance  by  a  panel  of  reporters 
brought  home  from  the  world’s 
capitals  and  trouble  spots. 

Public  Appearances 

A  CBS  troupe,  recalled  to 
home  base  for  a  reWew  of  events 
of  1963,  appeared  before  large 
audiences  in  New  York  City, 
each  man  giving  a  three-minute 
capsule  report  and  then  all  field¬ 
ing  questions  from  guests  in¬ 
vited  by  CBS  “brass.” 

NBC  had  Chet  Huntley,  half 
of  its  No.  1  newsteam,  steer  a 
panel  of  eight  through  a  45- 
minute  course  of  interpretation 
of  events  around  the  world  be¬ 
fore  a  gathering  of  1,000  “influ- 
entials”  in  the  Foreign  Policy 
Association. 

People  left  these  affairs  ex¬ 
changing  comment  on  the  erudi¬ 
tion  and  excellent  diction  of  the 
reporters  and  chuckling  over 
such  bons  mots  as  Joseph  C. 
Harsch’s  reference  to  Sir  Alec 
Douglas  -  Home’s  government 
that  is  “more  pristine  than 
Christine.” 

Now  take  the  CBS  corps,  to 
start  with,  and  you  find  seven 
out  of  the  eight  worked  for  a 
newspaper  or  a  wire  service  be¬ 


fore  going  into  the  field  of 
“electronic  journalism.” 

Out  of  llrof>klyn 

Winston  Burnett,  for  example, 
has  been  covering  wars,  revolu¬ 
tions,  international  conferences, 
and  the  arts  since  the  early 
1930s. 

In  1934  he  went  to  work  for 
the  old  Brooklyn  (N.  Y.)  Eagle, 
serving  as  motion  picture,  book 
and  music  reviewer.  He  became 
associate  editor  of  the  Eagle’s 
weekly  news  review.  Trend. 

Leaving  the  Eagle  in  1940,  he 
went  to  Finland  to  freelance. 
He  handled  assignments  there 
for  the  Eagle,  Trans-Radio 
Press  and  CBS  news. 

Non-NrM'spapemiaii 

One  who  did  not  receive  his 
training  on  a  newspaper  is 
Mar\'in  Kalb,  Washin^on,  who 
covers  the  diplomatic  beat  with 
emphasis  on  East- West  rela¬ 
tions,  following  three  years  on 
the  Sov’iet  beat. 

Mr.  Kalb  joined  CBS  in  1957 
after  having  worked  for  the 
State  Department  in  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Embassy  in  Moscow.  On 
home  assignment  with  CBS,  he 
continued  his  Russian  studies  at 
Columbia  University  under  a 
CBS  Foundation  News  Fellow¬ 
ship.  He  has  a  degree  from  the 
College  of  the  City  of  New  York 
and  M.  A.  from  Harvard. 

Reporter  in  Korea 

Peter  Kalischer,  Toyko,  joined 
CBS  in  February,  1957,  after 
five  years  as  Far  East  corre¬ 
spondent  for  Collier's  magazine. 
Before  that  he  covered  the  news 
for  the  United  Press  on  the 
Japanese  and  Korean  fronts.  He 
covered  the  Korean  conflict  from 
start  to  finish  as  a  combat  cor¬ 
respondent. 


Last  year,  in  Saigon,  he  ob¬ 
tained  the  interview  with 
Madame  Ngo  Dinh  Nhu  in  which 
she  declared  she  would  “clap 
hands”  every  time  a  Buddhist 
monk  “barbecued  himself.” 

30  Yours  As  Newsman 

Alexander  Kendrick,  London, 
has  been  a  correspondent  and 
news  analyst  for  more  than 
three  decades,  counting  back  to 
the  days  he  was  a  copy  boy  with 
the  Philadelphia  Inquirer.  He 
spent  17  years  there  as  a  re¬ 
porter,  columnist,  book  editor, 
Washington  and  foreign  corre¬ 
spondent.  He  w’as  in  Moscow  in 
1943  and  covered  the  Soviet  push 
into  Poland.  His  service  with 
CBS  began  in  Vienna  in  1948, 
after  a  few  years  as  a  corre¬ 
spondent  for  the  Chicago  Sun. 

Trained  on  Denver  Post 

Blaine  Littell,  Paris,  joined 
CBS  in  1952.  He  broke  into  jour¬ 
nalism  on  the  Deni'er  Post  but 
quit  to  write  a  movie  script  on 
the  American  occupation  in  Ger¬ 
many.  He  returned  to  New  York 
and  joined  the  staff  of  the 
Herald  Tribune. 

Three  Times  to  Moscow 

Stuart  Novi  ns’  present  post 
in  Moscow  as  bureau  chief, 
which  he  assumed  a  year  ago,  is 
his  third  reporting  assignment 
to  the  Soviet  capital.  He  has 
also  .served  as  United  Nations 
and  Latin  American  correspond¬ 
ent  for  CBS.  He  was  on  hand 
for  the  Cuban  revolution  and 
broadcast  a  report  of  Castro’s 
march  into  Havana.  He  also 
covered  the  Bay  of  Pigs  inva¬ 
sion. 

Mr.  Novins  received  his  train¬ 
ing  on  several  eastern  news¬ 
papers  after  he  was  graduated 
from  Boston  University. 

Once  labeled  by  Khrushchev 
as  “my  favorite  Sputnik”,  Daniel 
Shorr  criss-crossed  news  beats 
in  Europe,  Latin  America  and 
Asia  before  arriving  at  his  dual 
post  in  Bonn  and  Berlin. 

He  began  his  career  at  18  with 
the  Bronx  (N.  Y.)  Home  News 


and  later  became  assistant  edi- 
tor  of  the  Jewisih  Telegraphic 
Agency. 

During  World  War  II  he  wm 
a  sergeant  in  U.S.  Army  Intelli- 
gence.  After  the  war  he  went  to 
the  Low  Countries  and  wrote 
reports  to  the  New  York  Tines 
and  the  Christian  Science  Afoa*. 
for.  He  caught  on  as  a  strinaer 
for  CBS. 

Eric  Sevareid,  Washington 
news  chief,  looks  Ixack  to  his 
first  job  on  the  Minneapolis 
Journal  in  1930.  His  studies  in 
political  science  at  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Minnesota,  and  in  Lon¬ 
don  and  Paris,  led  to  a  job  with 
the  Paris  edition  of  the  Herald 
Tribune  and  later.  United  Press. 

.NBC  .Staffers 

NBC  files  contained  the  fol¬ 
lowing  thumbnail  biographies  of 
the  eight  showpiece  reporters: 

Joseph  C.  Harsch,  senior 
European  correspondent,  is  a  34- 
year  veteran  of  news  work,  an 
author,  a  columnist  and  the  net¬ 
work’s  chief  of  bureau  in  Lon¬ 
don.  He’s  58  years  old,  a  native 
of  Toledo,  Ohio,  who  earned  a 
bachelor’s  degree  from  Williams 
College  (1927)  and  considered 
a  career  either  in  teaching  or 
journalism  when  an  offer  from 
the  Christian  Science  Monitor 
settled  the  issue. 

From  1939  to  1941  he  was  a 
correspondent  in  Berlin.  He  went 
to  the  Pacific  area  in  time  to  be 
in  Honolulu  on  Dec.  7,  1941. 
During  the  early  part  of  the 
war  in  the  Pacific  he  wrote  from 
New  Zealand,  Australia  and 
Java,  and  returned  to  the 
United  States  in  1949,  as  a  CBS 
commentator.  He  joined  NBC 
in  London  in  1952. 

Welles  Hangen  graduated 
from  Brown  University  with  a 
Phi  Beta  Kappa  Key  at  the  age 
of  18.  At  23,  he  set  up  a  Middle 
Eastern  bureau  in  Turkey  for 
the  New  York  Times,  at  25  he 
headed  that  newspaper’s  Mos¬ 
cow  bureau,  and  at  26  became 
NBC  News’  youngest  overseas 
correspondent. 

Welles  began  newspaper  work 
in  1948  as  a  reporter  on  the 
Port  Chester  (N.  Y.)  Daily 
Item.  He  moved  to  the  New 
York  Herald  Tribune  as  a  UN 
correspondent  for  its  European 
edition. 

He  was  in  Paris  for  the  Her¬ 
ald  Tribune  when  he  joined  the 
New  York  Times.  While  on  as¬ 
signment  in  Moscow  he  accepted 
an  offer  from  NBC  News  and 
w’ent  to  the  Cairo  bureau. 

•African  in  Africa 

George  Clay  has  been  covering 
Africa  since  before  the  new  na¬ 
tions  began  their  fight  for  inde- 


IN  PERSON — Seen  together  recently  when  they  presented  the  "Years  of  Crisis"  report  are  several 
CBS  News  personalities:  Left  to  right,  front — Peter  Kalischer,  Richard  S.  Salant  (president  of  CBS  News), 

Daniel  Shorr  and  Winston  Burdett;  rear — Stuart  Novins,  Alexander  Kendrick,  Eric  Sevareid,  Marvin  Kalb, 

and  Blaine  Littell.  (Continued  on  page  55) 
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(One  of  a  series  of  special  E&P 
reports  on  the  U.  S.  Govern¬ 
ment’s  information  services.) 


WASHINGTON — A  corner  of  the  office  where  USIA  news  wire  is  prepared. 

USIA:  Rowan  Says  He’ll  Tell 
‘The  Truth  In  Perspective’ 


rector  for  policy  and  plans,  says 
“There  has  been  a  >?rowing  rec¬ 
ognition  over  the  years  that  how 
the  public  reacts  abroad  to  what 
we  say  is  an  important  factor 
in  the  successful  conduct  of  for- 
eippi  relations.  We  don’t  wet  our 
finder  to  see  which  way  the 
wind  is  blowing  and  make  policy 
accordingly,  but  today  you  can’t 
conduct  foreign  affairs  just  by 
pushing  tea  and  cookies  around 
in  high-ceilinged  chancelleries.” 

Where  Kinpliasis  Is  Placed 

Another  Murrow  innovation 
is  more  “targeting”  of  USIA 


material.  The  Agency  decides 
whom  it  wants  to  reach  in  each 
country  and  aims  its  efforts  at 
certain  groups.  Often  university 
students,  newspaper  editors, 
businessmen,  and  actual  or  po¬ 
tential  political  leaders  are 
prime  targets. 

USIA  also  focuses  on  certain 
aspects  of  American  policy  it 
wants  to  be  understood  widely 
abroad.  After  the  death  of  Pres¬ 
ident  Kennedy,  agency  staffers 
were  told  to  stress  President 
Johnson’s  determination  to  keep 
the  peace.  Other  top-priority 
themes  are  the  strength  and 
reliability  of  the  U.  S.,  the 
American  belief  in  freedom  of 
choice  and  in  the  rule  of  law 
and  this  country’s  support  of 
the  United  Nations. 

The  emphasis  that  USIA  puts 
on  a  news  story  may  be  affected 
by  the  part  of  the  world  in 
which  the  story  will  be  read  and 
by  the  tactics  of  the  communist 
bloc. 

“In  Africa  we  give  thorough 
coverage  to  the  racial  issue  in 
the  U.  S.,  because  this  is  a  prob¬ 
lem  that  might  be  easily  mis¬ 
understood  there,”  Mr.  Sorenson 
says.  “In  Latin  America  we  em¬ 
phasize  the  problems  with  Cuba 
and  the  work  of  the  Alliance  for 
Progress.  In  Europe  there  is  a 
special  interest  in  the  Atlantic 
partnership.” 

Counteract  Communist  Line 

If  the  communist  bloc  makes 
a  propaganda  issue  of  any  event 
involving  the  U.  S.,  USIA  will 
make  a  special  attempt  to  coun¬ 
teract  its  effect  by  presenting 
{Continued  on  page  56) 


By  (*aryl  Kners  Murrow,  who  left  the  post  rector  for  policy  and  plans,  says  the  U.  S.,  because  this  is  a  prob- 

after  a  lung-cancer  operation,  “There  has  been  a  growing  rec-  lem  that  might  be  easily  mis- 
Washington  made  some  major  changes  in  ognition  over  the  years  that  how  understood  there,”  Mr.  Sorenson 
To  the  United  States  Infer-  the  aims  and  techniques  of  the  public  reacts  abroad  to  what  says.  “In  Latin  America  we  em- 
mation  Agency,  Truth  equals  USIA  during  his  three  years  as  we  say  is  an  important  factor  phasize  the  problems  with  Cuba 

i  Propaganda.  director.  in  the  successful  conduct  of  for-  and  the  work  of  the  Alliance  for 

The  agency  is  charged  with  most  significant  relations.  We  don’t  wet  our  Progress.  In  Europe  there  is  a 

projecting  America’s  “image”  in  changes  gave  the  director  a  seat  finger  to  see  which  way  the  special  interest  in  the  Atlantic 

the  sophisticated  capitals  of  the  National  Security  Coun-  wind  is  blowing  and  make  policy  partnership.” 

world’s  great  powers  and  in  the  thereby  a  voice  in  the  accordingly,  but  today  you  can’t  i 

rice  paddies  and  shanties  of  ob-  making  of  policy.  In  the  past,  conduct  foreign  affairs  just  by  t-ounicra  t  xtmmunis  . 
i  score,  impoverished  nations.  Its  usiA  officials  had  complained  pushing  tea  and  cookies  around  if  the  communist  bloc  makes 
tools  are  words  and  pictures:  ^^at  in  the  policy  field,  they  in  high-ceilinged  chancelleries.”  a  propaganda  issue  of  any  event 

news  stories,  photographs,  radio,  “never  there  at  the  take-  FinnlmsU  involving  the  U.  S.,  USIA  will 

television,  motion  pictures,  mag-  always  on  the  scene  for  wnerc  r.mpuasis  ria.ta  ^  special  attempt  to  coun- 

azines  and  comic  strips.  Its  aim  ^j^g  grash  landing.”  Another  Murrow  innovation  teract  its  effect  by  presenting 

is  to  present  a  panoramic  and  Thomas  Sorenson,  deputy  di-  is  more  “targeting”  of  USIA  {Continued  on  page  56) 
accurate — view  of  America  to 
the  world. 

To  do  this  job,  USIA  relies 
I  more  on  the  techniques  of  the 
new'sman  than  on  the  hard  or 
soft-sell  methods  of  Madison 
I  Avenue.  The  USIA  does  not 
view  the  United  States  as  a 
product  to  be  sold  and  does  not 
'  attempt  to  portray  the  U.  S.  as 
the  best  of  all  possible  worlds. 

Edward  R.  Murrow  said,  “We 
cannot  be  effective  in  telling  the 
American  story  abroad  if  we 
tell  it  only  in  superlatives.” 

‘friith  in  Perspective’ 

His  successor  as  director  of 
USIA,  Carl  T.  Rowan,  former 
•Ambassador  to  Finland,  said 
this  week  he  intended  to  speak 
forthrightly  in  telling  the  world 
‘the  truth  in  perspective.”  He 
I  did  not  believe,  he  said,  in 
“queasy,”  or  “half-hearted”  or 
-  mouthed”  statements 
about  what  this  country  stands 

POLAND — Housewives  read  copies  of  America  Illustrated,  a  Polish-language  magazine  issued  by  USIA. 
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INDICTED  FOR  FRAUDS 


Drug  Ad  Agency 


Asks  Early  Trial 


A  major  New  York  advertis¬ 
ing  agency,  indicted  for  fraudu¬ 
lent  practices  in  relation  to  a 
diet  drug,  appealed  to  Federal 
Judge  John  R.  Bartels  on 
Thursday  (Jan.  30)  for  an  early 
trial. 

“We  are  in  an  unique  posi¬ 
tion,”  said  Joseph  Brill,  attor¬ 
ney  for  Castor,  Hilton,  Chesley, 
Clifford  &  Atherton  Inc. 

An  advertising  agency,  he 
declared,  has  never  before  been 
involved  in  a  case  such  as  this 
and  his  client  is  anxious  to  win 
vindication  as  soon  as  possible. 


.Stale  Trial  in  .April 


$10  Million  Promotion 


took  Regimen  off  the  market. 
Federal  Marshals  seized  and  de¬ 
stroyed  a  large  quantity  of  the 
pills. 

Federal  action  before  a  grand 
jury  in  the  Eastern  District 
(Brookljm  and  Long  Island) 
came  because  most  of  the  al¬ 
leged  illegal  practices  were  ex¬ 
ecuted  in  that  area,  although 
the  principal  firms  were  based 
in  the  Southern  District  (Man¬ 
hattan). 


Numed  in  46  ('.ounl»> 


Mr.  Brill  noted  that  the 
agency  is  scheduled  to  stand 
trial  in  New  York  State  Su¬ 
preme  Court  in  April  on  an 
indictment  which  contains  104 
counts. 

The  attorney  entered  a  for¬ 
mal  “not  guilty”  plea  to  the 
fraud  and  conspiracy  charges 
returned  by  a  federal  grand 
jury  in  Brooklyn  a  week  ago. 

Maurice  Adelbaum,  attorney 
for  Drug  Research  Corp.,  the 
maker  of  Regimen  tablets  before 
they  were  outlawed  in  January, 
said  he  would  not  be  able  to  pre¬ 
pare  for  early  trial  because  the 
transcript  of  pre-trial  testimony 
in  the  state  case  since  1960 
filled  2,700  pages. 

In  the  state’s  case,  the  alleged 
crimes  by  the  drug  firm  and  the 
ad  agency  constitute  misde¬ 
meanors.  Under  the  U.  S.  Crimi¬ 
nal  Code,  the  violations  are 
felonies. 

Named  in  the  federal  indict¬ 
ment  with  the  manufacturer  and 
the  agency  were:  New  Drug 
Institute;  John  Andreadis  of 
Drug  Research  Corp.;  Saul 
Miklean,  chemist;  and  Arthur 
D.  Herrick  of  the  New  Drug 
Institute. 

The  agency  was  named  as  a 
corporation. 


The  indictment  named  the  ad¬ 
vertising  agency  on  46  counts, 
alleging  frauds  under  the  U.  S. 
criminal  code.  These  acts,  it  was 
charged,  included  fraudulent 
use  of  the  mails,  dissemination 
of  fraudulent  information 
through  television,  newspapers 
and  magazines. 

The  maximum  penalty  on  each 
count  would  be  five  years  in 
prison  and  a  $1,000  fine. 

Other  counts,  related  to  an 
alleged  conspiracy  to  defraud, 
associate  the  agency  with  .such 
acts  as  hiring  “endorsers”  for 
the  drug  for  use  in  commercials 
when  it  was  known  that  they 
were  under  other  treatment  for 
diet  control;  and  falsifying 
clinical  tests.  In  one  instance,  it 
is  charged,  the  agency  caused  a 
doctor  to  alter  his  “fair  to  poor” 
report  on  the  drug  to  a  favor¬ 
able  statement  for  use  in  adver¬ 
tising. 

The  conspiracy  counts  carry 
a  maximum  penalty  of  five 
years  in  prison  and  a  $10,000 
fine  on  each. 


.4d  Oaims  Gled 


The  Department  of  Justice  es¬ 
timated  that  $10  million  had 
been  spent  to  promote  the  sale 
of  Regimen  tablets  in  six  years 
(1957-63)  and  the  public  paid 
$16  million  for  4  million  boxes 
of  the  drug.  In  the  beginning, 
sales  were  made  only  through 
the  mails  but  the  post  office 
stopped  this  and  then  the  com¬ 
pany  turned  to  retail  stores  as 
outlets. 

Recently,  the  government  ob¬ 
tained  a  consent  decree  which 


Another  specific  allegation  is 
that  the  agency  delivered  copies 
of  Life  containing  the  ads  to  the 
Brooklyn  Public  Library. 


(Juefilion  of  l{€’spoii*tibilily 


After  the  government  an¬ 
nounced  the  indictment,  the 
agency  issued  a  statement  de¬ 
claring  it  was  an  attempt  to 
impose  a  new  concept  of  in- 
.surers’  responsibility  of  an  ad- 
v’ertising  agency  for  a  client’s 
product  and  business.  This,  the 
agency  said,  has  never  been 
considered  or  required  by  Con- 
gie.ss. 

Views  on  this  aspect  of  the 
case  were  mixed  among  adver¬ 
tising  people.  One  group  asked 
whether  an  agency  must  now  lie 
required  to  re-check  a  client’s 
research.  Another  opinion  was 
that  an  advertising  agency 
should  always  select  clients  with 
care. 

Martin  R.  Pollner,  assistant 
to  U.  S.  Attorney  Joseph  R. 
Hoey,  declared  that  the  gov'ern- 
ment  was  claiming  the  agency 
should  l)e  an  insurer  of  the 
product.  But,  he  added,  when  an 
agency  enters  a  conspiracy  to 
defraud  the  |)ublic  it  will  be 
held  liable,  as  any  other  busi¬ 
ness  would  be.  In  this  case,  he 
noted,  the  government  claims 
the  agency  not  only  accepted  the 
company’s  false  statements  but 
induced  media  to  publish  them. 

No  media  were  included  as 
defendants  in  the  indictment, 
but,  Mr.  Pollner  said,  the  in¬ 
vestigation  is  continuing. 


Hotel  Ads  Feature 
Night-Time  Views 


Specifically  mentioned  in  the 
indictment  as  being  among  the 
publications  used  for  the  Regi¬ 
men  ads  are  Look,  Life,  the  New 
York  News  and  the  New  York 
Mirror.  Several  years  ago  the 
drug  firm  also  placed  classified 
ads  in  newspapers  to  recruit 
prospective  endorsers.  Numer¬ 
ous  newspapers  declined  testi¬ 
monial  ads. 

The  agency  is  charged  with 
making  the  following  state¬ 
ments  which  it  knew  were  false: 

1.  No-diet  reducing  with  Reg¬ 
imen  tablets. 

2.  It’s  true!  If  you’re  nor¬ 
mally  healthy  you  can  lose  as 
much  as  70  lbs.  without  cruel 
diets,  without  giving  up  all  your 
favorite  foods. 

3.  3-way  action  makes  it  easier 
and  faster  to  lose  weight. 


Portland,  Ore. 

A  new  concept  in  hotel  adver¬ 
tising  has  b^n  adopted  by 
Western  International  Hotel 
Company. 

“To  enable  the  reader  to  reach 
his  own  decision  as  to  what  a 
hotel  offers — to  put  himself  ‘in¬ 
side’ — we  will  illustrate  the  ads 
with  dramatic,  nighttime  ex¬ 
terior  photographs  of  individual 
hotels  in  the  Western  group,” 
said  James  E.  Durham,  newly- 
appointed  advertising  and  sales 
director.  "A  hotel  is  a  night¬ 
time  thing  and  connotes  differ¬ 
ent  things  to  different  people,” 
he  pointed  out. 

All  copy  will  be  written  in 
poetic  style,  following  the  an¬ 
apaestic  form,  Mr.  Durham  said. 
The  company’s  new  trademark 
will  appear  on  all  advertising. 

Breaking  March  1,  the  cam- 
paigpi  created  by  Cole  &  Weber, 
Seattle,  will  include  1  col.  x  10" 
newspaper  ads  in  San  Diego, 
San  Francisco,  Los  Angeles, 
Portland,  Seattle,  Vancouver, 
B.  C.,  and  Denver,  plus  the 
Pacific  Coast  edition  of  the  Wall 
Street  Journal. 


Needham  Retires 
From  Agency  He 
Started  in  1929 


Maurice  H.  Iv.  odham,  one  of 
the  founders  of  Needham,  Louis 
&  Brorby  Inc.,  retired  recently 
on  his  75th  birthday.  He  and  his 
wife,  Ray,  went  to  Florida.  He 
planned  to  devote  more  time  to 
writing  (al)out  Ulysses  S. 
Grant),  painting  and  dramatics. 

Just  39  years,  with  ability  and 
a  borrowed  $1,.500,  Mr.  Needham 
set  up  his  agency  in  Chicago 
with  three  clients  and  billings  of 
$270,000  the  first  year.  He  had 
started  in  1911  as  a  copy  writer 
for  Nichols,  Finn  &  Co.  and  had 
served  as  advertising  manager 
for  Nash  Motor.s. 

In  1929  he  joined  with  Melvin 
Brorby  and  John  J.  Louis  to 
organize  the  N,L&B  agency 
which  now  has  21  clients  and 
billings  in  excess  of  $55  million. 
Three  clients — S.  C.  Johnson  & 
Co.,  Kraft  Foods,  and  State 
Farm  Insurance  Companies— 
have  been  with  the  agency  for 
more  than  25  years. 


33  Pupils  Complete 
Journalism  Course 


BtTRLINGTON,  Vt 

After  working  with  Boy ' 
Scouts  the  last  three  years  for 
journalism  merit  badges,  the 
Burlington  Free  Press  felt  a 
newspaper  could  do  more  in 
grass  roots  instruction. 

So  it  pioneered  a  journalism 
program,  offered  it  to  students 
of  the  English  departments  of 
four  high  schools  in  the  Burling¬ 
ton  area  and  33  juniors  and 
seniors  received  awards  recent¬ 
ly  reading: 

“The  Burlington  Free  Press 
presents  this  certificate  as  recog¬ 
nition  that  (name  of  student) 
has  successfully  completed  this 
newspaper’s  short  program  of 
basic  instruction  in  newspaper 
operation,  and  has  acquired 
valuable  fundamental  knowledge 
of  journalism.” 

Each  certificate  was  signed  by 
J.  Warren  McClure,  publisher, 
and  John  R.  Corbett,  general 


manager. 


Editorial  Writer 
Given  Grand  Prix 


MONTBEAl 

The  St.  Jean-Baptiste  Society 
has  awarded  its  1964  Grand 
Prix  de  Journalism,  called  the 
Oliver-Asselin  Prize  (for  M 
almost  legendary  editor  of  the 
defunct  daily  Le  Canada)  ^ 
Vincent  Prince,  chief  editorial¬ 
ist  at  La  Presse. 
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BBB  and  FTC  Guide 
Honest  Retail  Copy 


The  ad  you  write  for  u  mer¬ 
chant  may  he  attractive,  well- 
phrased  and  allurinpr,  but  is  it 
deceptive? 

Maybe  it’s  Rood  “sales  talk” 
in  the  cony  and  illustrations,  but 
will  it  make  the  prospective  cus¬ 
tomer  return  to  the  store  for  a 
second  or  third  time? 

In  the  lonp  run  it’s  not  the 
“sale”  price  hut  consumer  confi¬ 
dence  that  makes  the  moat  effec¬ 
tive  advert  is  intr. 

To  this  end,  the  Association 
of  Better  Business  Bureaus  has 
brouirht  out  “A  (luide  for  Re¬ 
tail  Advertising  And  Selling.” 
This  280-page  loose-leaf  refer¬ 
ence  hook  covers  more  than  50 
kinds  of  merchandise  and  serv'- 
iees  and  has  2,500  indexed  refer¬ 
ences  to  1,500  numbered  sub¬ 
jects. 

‘Billie’  for  $12.!>0 

It  gives  a  retail  account  man 
fingertip  control  of  copy  situ¬ 
ations  where  any  doubt  arises 
as  to  whether  the  merchant’s 
over-enthusiastic  statements 
about  his  merchandise  or  its 
pricing  may  run  afoul  of  codes 
and  standards. 

If  the  news]»aper  doesn’t  want 
to  invest  $12.50  for  this  pro¬ 
tective  seiwico,  there  is  still  the 
newly  published  Guide  of  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission 
which  may  lie  obtained  free. 
(Write  to  the  Bureau  of  Indus¬ 
try  Guidance,  Federal  Trade 
Commission,  Washington  20580). 

It’s  merely  coincidental  that 
the  BBB  and  the  FTC  issued 
these  guides  for  I'etailers  almost 
at  the  same  time.  But  it’s  signifi¬ 
cant  because  of  the  increasing 
attention  that  is  being  given  to 
adveitising  that  misleads  the 
buyer. 

The  BBB  Guide,  first  issued 
10  years  ago,  has  come  to  be 
regarded  as  a  “bible”  by  retail 
advertisers  who  want  to  create 
and  maintain  a  favorable  cli¬ 
mate  for  business  by  building 
public  confidence  in  advertising 
and  .selling. 

“The  advertiser,”  .says  the 
FTC,  “must  shun  sales  ‘gim¬ 
micks’  which  lure  customers  into 
a  mistaken  belief  that  they  are 
Retting  more  for  their  money 
than  is  the  fact.” 

In  considerably  more  detail 
and  offering  numerous  ex¬ 
amples,  the  BBB  guide  joins  in 
the  FTC  admonition:  Don’t 
suggest  to  the  customer  that 
you  are  giving  him  a  bargain 
if  you  aren’t. 

The  Guide  highlights  certain 
problems  in  the  field  of  price  ad- 
'ertising  which  experience  has 

editor  8c  publisher 


demonstrated  to  be  es|)ecially 
troublesome  to  businessmen.  One 
of  the  most  commonly  used 
forms  of  liargain  advertising  is 
to  offer  a  reduction  from  the  ad¬ 
vertiser’s  own  former  price  for 
an  article.  If  the  former  jirice 
is  the  actual  price  at  which  the 
article  was  offered  to  the  public 
in  good  faith  on  a  regular  basis 
for  a  reasonably  .substantial 
jieriod  of  time,  a  legitimate 
basis  for  the  advertising  of  a 
price  comparison  is  provided. 
This  would  be  true  even  though 
no  sales  were  made  at  the  for¬ 
mer  jirice.  However,  when  the 
advertised  former  price  is  not 
genuine  but  is  an  artificial,  in¬ 
flated  price  established  for  the 
purpose  of  enabling  the  subse¬ 
quent  offer  of  a  reduction,  the 
.so-called  “bargain”  is  a  false 
one. 

Another  commonly  used  form 
of  bargain  advertising  is  to  offer 
goods  at  prices  lower  than  those 
being  charged  by  others  for  the 
same  merchandise  in  the  area  in 
which  the  advertiser  does  bu.si- 
ness.  In  doing  this  the  advertiser 
should  be  reasonably  certain 
that  the  higher  jirice  he  adver¬ 
tises  does  not  appreciably  exceed 
the  price  at  which  substantial 
sales  of  the  article  are  being 
made  in  the  area.  If  the  offer 
concerns  comparable  merchan¬ 
dise  the  advertiser  should  be 
rca.sonably  certain  that  the  price 
advertised  does  not  exceed  the 
price  at  which  such  merchandise 
is  being  offered  by  representa¬ 
tive  retail  outlets  in  the  area. 

• 

Motorola  Guarantee 
Is  A<1  Series  Tlieme 

Chicago 

A  local  newspaper  campaign 
for  tv  receiver  parts  guarantees 
is  being  placed  by  Motorola  Con- 
.sumer  Products  Inc. 

A  series  of  weekly  ads  will 
run  in  more  than  100  newspa¬ 
pers  for  a  total  of  one  million 
lines.  The  newspaper  campaign 
alone,  including  tie-in  ads  by 
distributors,  will  cost  in  excess 
of  $1  million,  according  to  Rob¬ 
ert  G.  Farris,  MCPI  advertising 
director. 

238  Finns  in  Ads 

Spokane,  Wash. 

The  Spokane  Spokesman-Re¬ 
view  published  on  Jan.  26  a  136- 
page  tabloid  “Progress”  Maga¬ 
zine  with  ROP  color.  The  index 
.showed  238  firms  and  e.stablish- 
ments  represented  with  space 
ranging  up  to  double  -  page 
spreads. 

for  February  1,  1964 


(^andy  Bar  Pushed 
Ill  Roto  Sections 

St.  Paul 

Full-color  roto  advertising  will 
launch  the  second  phase  of  a 
campaign  for  Pearson  Candy 
Company’s  “Seven  Up”  candy 
bar.  Launched  last  year  in  six 
markets,  the  “Seven  Up”  cam¬ 
paign  will  be  continued  in  those 
areas  and  expanded  into  the 
Minneapolis-Saint  Paul,  Milwau¬ 
kee  and  Chicago  markets  with 
full- page  and  half-page  ads  in 
Sunday  roto  picture  sections. 
Kerker-Peterson  Inc.,  Minne¬ 
apolis,  is  the  agency. 

• 

Ry-Krisp  Lenten  Menu 
In  Sniiflay  Magazines 

Ralston  Purina  Co.’s  Ry- 
Krisp  will  be  featured  with  full 
color,  half-page  advertisements 
in  48  markets,  using  Sunday 
magazine  supplements  on  Feb. 
16. 

This  Week’s  “First  Three” 
markets,  a  Parade  list  and 
Hearst  newspapers  in  Boston, 
San  Fiancisco  and  Los  Angeles 
are  on  the  schedule  to  carry 
the  campaign  developed  by 
Guild,  Bascom  &  Bonfigli  agency 
in  San  Francisco. 

• 

Bowlene  in  Color 

Climalene  Co.,  which  scored 
an  award-winning  package  de¬ 
sign  “first”  by  introducing  Bow- 
lene  bowl  cleaner  in  an  all-plas¬ 
tic  container,  is  offering  the 
product  in  a  choice  of  three 
bathroom  matching  colors.  Four- 
color  ads  prepared  by  D’Arcy 
Advertising  Co.,  Chicago,  will 
run  in  magazines  and  32  SUN¬ 
DAY  magazine  sections  through 
October. 

• 

Seagram’s  Ads  Set 

A  Seagram’s  7  Crown  adver¬ 
tising  campaign  featuring  hot 
drink  recipes  made  with  whis¬ 
key  is  set  to  get  under  way  in 
February  with  full  color  spreads 
and  single  pages  in  seven  maga¬ 
zines  and  538  newspapers.  War¬ 
wick  &  Ledger  Inc.  is  the 
agency. 

• 

("arltoii  Spreading 

The  American  Tobacco  Co. 
(via  Gardner  Advertising)  is 
scheduling  large-space  newspa¬ 
per  ads  for  its  new  Carlton 
Cigarettes  in  25  additional  mar¬ 
kets  this  week.  Up  to  now,  pro¬ 
duction  has  limited  Carlton  ship¬ 
ments  to  New  York,  Chicago  and 
Los  Angeles. 


Dodge  Dealer 
Ads  Geared 
For  Conquest 

Minneapolis 

The  Minneapolis  Regional 
Dodge  Advertising  Association 
is  running  a  six-week  adver¬ 
tising  campaign  in  134  news¬ 
papers  and  69  radio  stations 
with  the  objective  of  gaining 
“conquest”  sales  over  its  com- 
jietition. 

Announcement  of  the  hard¬ 
hitting  drive  was  made  by  H.  1. 
“Duke”  Tufty,  Sioux  Falls, 
South  Dakota,  dealer  and  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Association  repre¬ 
senting  150  Dodge  dealers  in 
Minnesota,  North  Dakota,  South 
Dakota,  northern  Iowa,  and 
western  Wisconsin. 

“The  1963  record-breaking 
sales  increase  of  66  percent  and 
an  industry-leading  32  percent 
sales  increase  in  the  1964  model 
year  provide  the  ad-theme  for 
inviting  competitive  owners  to 
try  Dodge,”  Mr.  Tufty  said. 

Identification  features  the 
“Dodge  Boys”  cartoon  logotype 
and  local  dealer  signature.  Radio 
commercials  are  in  step  with  a 
“Dodge  Boys”  marching  song. 

“Conquest  sales  are  vital,” 
Mr.  Tufty  said,  “so  we  are 
openly  naming  our  competition 
in  the  ads,  and  letting  the 
owners  of  such  makes  know  that 
we  welcome  comparisons.” 

Don  E.  Harding,  Minneapolis 
regional  manager,  said  dealer 
enthusiasm  for  the  hard-hitting 
association  advertising  is  unpre¬ 
cedented. 

He  said,  as  several  dealers 
summarized,  “We  used  to  keep 
telling  ourselves  that  we  should 
do  more  new  car  advertising, 
but  individually,  we  never 
seemed  to  get  around  to  it.  Now, 
we  get  timely,  consistent  ad 
campaigns  tailored  for  our  mar¬ 
ket,  typified  by  this  campaign, 
and  our  earlier  truck  adver¬ 
tising,  the  first  special  truck 
promotion  by  any  Dodge  dealer 
group.” 

BBDO-Minneapolis  is  the  ad¬ 
vertising  agency. 

• 

HAS  Names  VP 

Chicagi. 

Jack  V.  Andrews  Jr.,  has  been 
appointed  a  vicepresident  of 
Hearst  Advertising  Service  here. 
He  has  been  with  HAS  18  years. 
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AGENCY  FORECASTS 


Ad  Volume  May  Hit 
$13.5  Billion  in  ’64 


Advertising  volume  in  1964 
could  reach  a  record  peak  of 
$13.5  billion,  according  to  an 
economic  leport  by  the  Inter¬ 
public  Group  of  Companies  Inc. 

Total  advertising  volume  in 
1963  is  estimated  at  around  $13 
billion.  In  1962  advertising  vol¬ 
ume  exceeded  the  $12  billion 
mark  for  the  first  time. 

The  report,  “The  Decade  of 
Incentive  ’63-’64,”  was  based  on 
studies  prepared  for  Interpublic 
by  Marplan,  re.search  organiza¬ 
tion. 

The  advertising  gain  in  1963 
was  4.8%  over  1962.  The  in¬ 
crease  in  national  advertising 
was  about  5%,  while  local  ad¬ 
vertising  increased  4%. 

Television  was  the  pacesetter 
with  an  average  growth  of  about 
12%  for  network  and  national 
spot  tv.  A  gain  of  8%  was 
posted  one  year  earlier. 

Magazines  showed  a  6%  gain, 
while  the  performance  of  news¬ 
papers  was  impaired  by  a  de¬ 
crease  in  advertising  volume  in 
the  first  quarter  of  the  year 
during  strikes  in  New  York  and 
Cleveland. 

As  was  the  case  in  1962,  the 
increases  for  the  various  media 
in  1963  reflect  higher  costs  as 
well  as  increased  circulation. 
Rate  increases  in  1964  are  ex¬ 
pected  to  rise  at  slightly  higher 
rates  than  in  1963. 

In  1964,  the  following  in¬ 
creases  in  basic  media  rates  are 
expected : 

Magazines — up  6% 
Newspapers — up  3% 
Supplements — up  3% 

Network  tv — up  7% 

Spot  tv — up  5% 

Spot  Radio — up  3% 

Outdoor — up  6% 

Business  Papers — up  7% 
Assuming  significant  tax  re¬ 
duction  by  the  second  quarter, 
the  Interpublic  report  gave  this 
economic  outlook  for  1964; 

•  A  sharp  acceleration  in 
personal  income  after  taxes,  re¬ 
sulting  in  a  7%  increase  in 
discretionaiy  income. 


•  Steady  improvement  in 
soft-goods  markets;  moderate 
advances  in  .sales  of  semi¬ 
durables  and  small-ticket  dur¬ 
ables. 

•  Continued  rapid  gains  in 
the  share  of  the  consumer  dol¬ 
lar  spent  on  sendees.  The  in¬ 
crease  in  expenditures  for  pri¬ 
vate  education  and  research  may 
approach  12%. 


1.  Total  AdvarUting 

2.  National  Advortising 

3.  Local  Advartiaing 


tdagaaina  AdvartMng* 


Talaviaion  AdaartMng* 


*»IATIOMU.  AOVCITTtUM  OMIV 


Ditloiia  Joinn  Suburbia 

Russell  L.  Sparks,  advertising 
manager,  announces  that  Lou 
Didona,  former  sales  representa¬ 
tive  for  Dow  Jones  Company, 
the  National  Observer,  has 
joined  the  New  York  office  of 
Suburbia  Today. 


Per  Cent  Changes  in  Media  Costs 
and  Coverage  (1958-1963) 


medium 

rates 

circ. 

cost-per-m 

Magazines . 

-f  40 

+19 

+18 

Newspapers  . 

4-12 

+  1 

+11 

Supplements  . 

4-23 

+  9 

+13 

Network  Television  . 

4-25 

+  21 

+  3 

Spot  Television  . 

4-35 

+  8 

+25 

Spot  Radio  . 

4-10 

+  4 

+  6 

Outdoor  . 

-+-35 

+  7 

+26 

Business  Papci-s  . 

4-33 

+15 

+16 
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^Sowing  Circle* 
Members  Shop  in 
Newspaper  Ads 

Detroit 

Readers  of  the  Detroit  Free 
Dress  who  like  gardening  are 
twice  as  interested  in  informa¬ 
tion  al)out  outdoor  flowers  as 
they  are  in  house  plants,  accord¬ 
ing  to  a  survey  just  released  by 
the  newspaper. 

The  study  is  based  on  the 
answers  to  a  questionnaire 
mailed  to  3,500  Free  Press  sub- 
scriliers  w’ho  responded  to  an 
offer  of  a  free  “Green  Thumb 
Kit”  of  lawn  and  garden  book¬ 
lets  provided  by  garden  supplies 
manufacturers.  It  examined 
even,'  facet  of  garden  planning, 
jilanting  and  purchasing. 

The  results  of  the  survey  have 
Ikkui  published  in  a  Ixwklet  en¬ 
titled  “Inside  Story  on  the  Sow¬ 
ing  Circle.” 

It  reveals,  for  example,  that 
61%  of  the  Free  Press  green 
thumbers  own  jiower  lawm 
mowers  (ten  brands  accounted 
for  47%  of  those  owning),  while 
23%  own  jKjwer  tools  other  than 
mowers  (hedge  shears  topped 
this  group). 

In  the  planning  area,  new.s- 
jiaper  ads  are  shown  to  provide 
shopping  information  for  86% 
of  the  respondents,  making  them 
by  far  the  biggest  information 
source. 

Some  of  the  other  answers 
reveal  the  day-of-the-week  that 
Free  Press  readers  prefer  to  do 
gardening,  and  garden  supplies 
shopping,  as  well  as  the  amounts 
they  spend  annually,  in  total  and 
by  category  of  supiilies.  Espe¬ 
cially  interesting  to  advertisers 
in  the  Michigan  market  is  the 
breakdow'n  of  responses  accord¬ 
ing  to  origin  of  the  respondent 
(city,  suburbs,  outstate),  which 
discloses  some  striking  varia¬ 
tions. 

Copies  of  the  booklet  may  be 
obtained  by  writing  Elving  N. 
Anderson,  advertising  director, 
Detroit  Free  Press. 

• 

.4pem*y  for  Rental  Co. 

Los  Angeles 

The  Los  Angeles  office  of 
Fuller  &  Smith  &  Ross  Inc.  has 
been  retained  by  Abbey  Rents 
Inc.,  Los  Angeles-based  equip¬ 
ment  rental  company,  to  handle 
advertising  and  public  relations 
in  the  East  and  Midwest. 
Abbey’s  president,  Milton  Slot- 
kin,  said  a  number  of  company- 
owned  stores  will  be  opened  in 
metropolitan  centers  in  the  next 
three  years.  Franchise  opera¬ 
tions  will  be  accelerated  in 
medium-sized  and  smaller  cities. 
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Groceriei^  \head 
With  Pooh^d  Ads 

Winston  N.  C. 

Nine  independe  t  grocers  here 
are  pooling  theo  advertising 
dollars  to  buy  lat  g*  -space  news- 
pajier  ads. 

First,  al)out  8(i  independents 
in  the  area  formed  a  cooperative 
group  for  buying  so  they  can 
hold  their  own  against  giant 
chain  stores.  Nine  of  these  gro¬ 
cers  organized  Shop  Rite  Food 
Stores  Inc.  to  share  advertising 
costs  and  qualify  for  coopera¬ 
tive  allowances  from  manufac¬ 
turers.  I 

The  ads  feature  national  ^ 
brands  on  special  promotions 
which  compete  with  the  chains’ 
private  label  prices. 

Said  Burton  Whicker,  chair¬ 
man  of  the  group’s  advertising 
committee:  “Ever>'  Shop  Rite 
member  bas  reiiorted  that  his 
business  is  up  one-third  or  more 
since  the  first  ad  ai)peared.” 

• 

Btilova  Hires  Doyle  Dane 
For  Acciitron,  Caravelle 

Bui  ova  Watch  Company, 
which  is  spending  about  $5.1 
million  this  year  to  advertise 
and  promote  its  timepieces  and 
consumer  electric  products,  is 
assigning  two  of  its  watch  lines  1 
—  Accutron  and  Caravelle  — 
to  Doyle  Dane  Bernbach. 

The  competitive  position  of 
these  products  now  l  equires  the 
service  of  a  separate  advertis¬ 
ing  agency,  the  company  ex¬ 
plained.  The  change  becomes 
effective  Feb.  1,  according  to 
Harry  B.  Henshel,  president  of 
the  90-year-old  firm. 

Sullivan,  Stauffer,  Colwell  & 
Bayles,  to  which  Bulova  as¬ 
signed  all  of  its  advertising  in 
April,  1961,  will  continue  to 
handle  the  regular  line  of 
Bulova  watches  and  Bulova  Con¬ 
sumer  Electric  Products. 

• 

Stock  Firm’s  Ads 
Ill  58  Newspapers 

Reynolds  &  Co.,  a  chain  of 
stock  brokerage  offices,  is 
launching  an  advertising  cam¬ 
paign  in  newspapers. 

Created  by  Doremus  &  Co., 
New  York,  a  540-line  introduc¬ 
tory  ad  will  be  followed  by  a 
series  of  200-line  ads  for  finan¬ 
cial  pages  of  58  newspapers. 
The  fr^uency  of  insertion  will 
vary  with  each  newspaper,  Ar¬ 
thur  Snyder  Jr.,  account  super¬ 
visor,  said.  He  also  mentioned 
that  media  selection  plans  are 
under  study  to  consider  a  52-  , 
week  schedule  for  newspapers 
in  56  Reynolds  office  cities. 
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ADVERTISING  SALES  CUNIC 

5  Steps  to  Take 
To  Gain  ‘National’ 


Ky  Daniel  1^.  Lionel 
Ad^erlisiiiK  Manager,  Mew  York  Post 


Although  newspaper  adver¬ 
tising,  aceordinp  to  Jack  Kent, 
president  of  Ward-Griffith  Com¬ 
pany,  newspaper  representa¬ 
tives,  is  at  its  highest  deforce  of 
(“fficiency,  we  have  watched  a 
downward  trend  in  national 
advertising  for  10  years. 

In  prohinfr  the  reasons  for 
this  trt'iid,  Mr.  Kent  has  con¬ 
cluded  that  there  are  factors 
otlier  than  the  sales  eflFort. 

•Many  things  which  hav'e  l)een 
militating  against  national  ad¬ 
vertising  were  discussed  at  the 
recent  NAEA  meeting  in  Chi¬ 
cago. 

Mr.  Kent  summarized  the  .sug- 
ge.stions  which  came  from  Iwth 
newspaper  and  agency  sources: 

1.  Adopt  a  policy  eliminating 
the  so-called  local  and  national 
rates ; 

2.  Honor  advertising  con¬ 
tracts; 

3.  Adopt  one  set  of  discounts 


r 


Delaware,  where  national  ad¬ 
vertisers  reach  more  high-in- 
come  families— economically— 
with  News- Journal  Papers 
Single-Rate  Plan 

For  details  contact: 
story.  Brooks  &  Finley,  or 
News-Journal  Papers 
Wilmington,  Delaware 


which  would  si>ecify  a  schedule 
for  l)oth  bulk  space  contracts 
and  frequency  contracts  on  a 
percentage  basis.  The  customer 
.should  know  the  same  discounts 
apply  for  the  same  service  in 
all  newspapers.  Such  standard¬ 
ization  will  enable  the  customer 
to  budget  for  and  buy  frequency 
or  bulk  space  across  the  nation 
on  a  firm  contract  basis  with¬ 
out  the  hazard  of  having  his 
plans  upset  by  the  GO-day  can¬ 
cellation  clause. 

4.  Pay  agency  commission  and 
cash  discount  on  all  advertising 
placed  by  agencies  providcnl 
complete  printing  material  is 
furnished. 

5.  Adopt  standard  mechanical 
re<iuirements. 

While  Mr.  Kent  holds  no  brief 
for  these  proposals  he  points 
out  the  thinking  behind  them. 

I’rivaU*  l^alM-L 

“There  is  no  question  in  our 
minds,”  he  said,  “that  there  is 
a  great  jjush  by  many  accounts 
and  their  adv'ertising  agencies 
for  retail  rates.  Newspapers, 
through  their  rate  .structures 
and  differentials,  have  in  a 
.sense  established  a  far  better 
opportunity  for  private  laliel 
brands  than  they  have  for 
national  advertisers. 

“Many  national  advertisers 
lielieve  their  greatest  competi¬ 
tion  comes  from  private  lal)els, 
and  consevpiently  in  principle, 
they  have  resented  our  pricing 
policies.  They  point  out  in  many 
instances  they  supply  chain 
stores  or  dejiartment  stores 
with  cooperative  funds  which 
help  to  underwrite  the  cost  of 


Written  with  character  . . . 
competence  . . .  color. 

THE  PROVIDENCE 
JOURNAL- 
BULLETIN 


adv'ertising  in  newspapers,  and 
again  in  many  instances  they 
use  those  cooperative  national 
dollars  to  promote  private  label. 
In  many  instances,  particularly 
in  th(‘  package  f(K)d  field,  this 
policy  |>ermits  the  chain  store 
operator  to  confine  his  stm-k  to 
one  or  two  national  brands  plus 
the  private  label.  In  other  words, 
it  has  permittvHl  chain  stores  to 
gain  a  .stranglehold  on  markets, 
and  particularly  to  dictate  in  a 
sense  the  distribution  and  .sales 
of  many  national  products. 

“Basically,  this  is  the  thinking 
behind  the  suggestion  that  news¬ 
papers  establish  the  one-rate 
policy.  Bear  in  mind  we  are 
talking  about  the  present  retail 
rate  .structure  of  newspapers 
plus  agency  commission  and 
cash  discount,  or  an  additional 
17.6'"^  on  top  of  your  retail  rate 
card.  That  17.6%  would,  of 
course,  l>e  the  jiayment  for  the 
jirovision  of  comiilete  jirinting 


material  including  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  all  ads. 

Discount  1‘iiiiern 

“We  have  clu'cked  out  the 
rate  structures  of  a  number  of 
newspa|M*rs,  and  strangely 
enough,  there  seems  to  be  a  very 
definite  pattern  in  the  amounts 
of  discounts  involvid.  These  dis¬ 
counts  seem  to  be  fairly  stand¬ 
ardized  in  spite  of  the  fact  that 
many  of  the  newsijapers  in¬ 
volved  have  a  flat  national  rate. 

“We  do  know  that  every  other 
medium  with  which  we  compete 
does  provide  inducements  for 
volume  and  for  continuity.  Many 
agency  people  will  state  that  in 
planning  programs  at  fixed  costs 
in  our  medium,  there  is  no  real 
inducement  to  add  to  the  sched¬ 
ule  or  to  continue  the  schedule 
when  they  cannot  get  a  lower 
cost  per  thousand  on  the  total 
business.  This  is  particularly 
(Continued  on  ixtf/e  24) 


Bo  A  ^ Magic  Newspaper' 
Reveals  Value  of  Print 


The  retail  department  of  the 
Bureau  of  Advertising,  ANPA, 
is  making  available  to  members 
a  sales  tool  called  the  “magic 
newspaper”  (see  cut)  which 
demonstrates  the  “now  you  see 
it,  now  you  don’t”  nature  of  the 
television  or  radio  commercial 
as  compared  to  the  longevity  of 
the  newspaper  ad. 

Mark  Aimold,  BoA  vicepresi¬ 
dent  who  developed  it,  said  the 
idea  is  based  on  the  magic 
slate  popular  with  children.  In 
two  test  cases,  the  idea  was 
highly  effective  in  discouraging 
retail  advertisers  from  switch¬ 
ing  to  radio. 

The  “magic  newspaper”  was 
first  used,  Mr.  Arnold  said,  by 
Dan  Gaynor  of  Thomson  News¬ 
papers,  and  by  Ron  Kennedy  of 


the  Elyria  (Ohio)  Chronicle-  | 
Telegram.  Mr.  Gaynor  tried  it 
on  a  jeweler  who  was  using 
radio  primarily  and  the  result 
was  a  shift  of  advertising  to 
the  Barrie  (Ont.)  Examiner. 

In  the  other  example,  Mr. 
Arnold  said,  a  Pontiac  dealer  in 
Elyria  was  thinking  of  trying 
radio  commercials,  but  after  Mr. 
Kennedy  demonstrated  the  value 
of  newspapers,  using  the  magic  | 
slate  technique,  the  dealer  almost  I 
immediately  decided  against 
radio  and  placed  a  series  of  half 
and  full  page  ads  with  color  in 
the  Chronicle-Telegram. 

Ready  for  distribution,  the 
slate  is  accompanied  by  instruc-  ^ 
tions  of  how  to  get  the  best  J, 
results  and  news  stories  that 
extol  the  value  of  newspapers. 
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CNS -11 -XX -COPLEY  NEWS  SERVICE 
OPENS  NEW  EUROPEAN  BUREAU  XX 


lo  provide  subscribers  with  more  comprehensive  European  coverage,  Copley  News  Service  has  opened  a  news 
bureau  in  Paris.  Chief  of  the  new  European  bureau  is  Alain  de  Lyrot,  a  French  citizen  and  newspaperman 
who  was  educated  in  the  United  States.  After  completing  studies  at  Columbia  University  and  the  University 
of  Paris,  de  Lyrot  was  Paris  correspondent  for  more  than  seven  years  for  a  U.S.  newspaper  and  later  became 
press  attache  to  the  French  Information  Ministry.  He  servedjn  the  Ministry  as  spokesman  for  the  foreign 
press  in  France  and  left  this  p>osition  to  join  CNS.  Make  de  Lyrot  your  man  in  Paris.  For  sample  reports  and 
prices,  contact  Rembert  James,  editor.  Copley  News  Service,  940  Third  Avenue,  San  Diego,  California. 
Area  Code:  714.  Telephone:  234-7111. 


Sales  Clinic 

(Continued  from  page  22) 


true  when  all  other  media  do 
provide  that  kind  of  a  rate 
propram. 

Commission  on  Retail 

“The  suppestion  that  apency 
commission  and  cash  discount 
be  paid  on  all  advertisinp  placed 
by  apencies  provided  they  fur¬ 
nish  complete  printinp  material 
aims  to  answer  the  problem  on 
a  larpe  proportion  of  the  busi¬ 
ness.  In  a  sense  we  have  found 
that  in  many  cases  newspaper 
sales  people  are  in  direct  com¬ 
petition  with  advertisinp  apen¬ 
cies  because  obviously  news¬ 
papers  do  not  pay  apency  com¬ 
mission  on  retail  rates.  The 
arpument  apainst  this  formula 
comes  in  this  area  primarily 
because  many  newspapers  feel 
that  if  they  were  to  provide  the 
apency  a  commission,  they  would 
merely  wind  up  with  less  space, 
for  the  agency  would  pet  its 
commission  out  of  the  budget 
spent  by  the  advertiser. 

“This  could  be  possible,  but 
on  the  other  hand,  newspapers 
have  been  working  with  retail 
accounts  for  many,  many  years, 
and  it  would  be  very  easy  on 
their  bip  department  store  ac¬ 
counts,  etc.,  to  point  out  that 


A  Growing  Market 
of  552,243  People 

Roc’kford,  Illinois  is  more  than 
a  corporate  community,  an  .4BC 
city  zone  or  a  metro  market. 
It  is  a  newspaper  market  em¬ 
bracing  552,243  people  in  a  re¬ 
tail  trading  zone.  Investigate 
the  facts  on  this  remarkable 
market  serx’ed  completely  by: 


Part  of  Triple  Newspaper  Markets 


the  entrance  of  an  agency  into 
the  equation  would  eat  up  a 
sizable  part  of  their  budget. 
Since  they  have  been  getting  the 
service  and  creative  facilities  of 
the  newspaper  without  this 
charge,  I  doubt  seriously  that 
many  would  change  over  com¬ 
pletely  to  the  agency  handling 
of  their  business. 

“There  are  many,  many  sec¬ 
tional  accounts  handled  by 
smaller  apencies  which  have 
turned  these  accounts  away 
from  newspapers  because  of  the 
fact  that  they  might  pet  into  a 
quarrel  with  the  client  about 
their  fee  for  handling  news¬ 
paper  space.  In  radio,  television 
or  sectional  magazines  there 
seems  to  be  no  problem  in  this 
direction,  and  the  apency  can 
depend  upon  the  commission 
paid  by  these  media. 

“The  last  factor  of  standard¬ 
ized  mechanical  requirements  is, 
of  course,  a  long-range  project 
and  is  not  necessarily  a  tremen¬ 
dous  factor  in  the  selling  of 
new'spaper  advertising.  We  do 
know  there  are  many  different 
cut-offs,  column  widths,  etc., 
which  if  changed  would  be  a 
capital  investment  for  news¬ 
papers.” 

• 

Ads  in  Supplements, 
for  Editors 

Chicago 

Armour  and  Company  started 
on  Feb.  1  introducing  its  Golden 
Star  canned  ham  line  to  food 
retailers  in  “Operation  Ham- 
lift.” 

.4  60-passenper  plane  took  off 
from  Kansas  City  for  the  first 
of  a  series  of  luncheon  and  din¬ 
ner  flights  to  demonstrate  the 
quality  of  the  newly-packaged 
ham. 

Invitations  for  the  flights 
were  extended  to  food  writers, 
broadcasters  and  retailers  in 
each  of  the  cities  to  be  visited. 

Four-color  pages  highlighting 
the  new  package  apain.st  a  gold 
background  will  appear  in  This 
Week  and  Parade  in  116  news¬ 
papers  during  March. 


$28  Million 
Ad  Goal  for 
Pro  Football 

The  200  games  to  be  played 
in  the  National  Football  League 
next  fall  and  in  the  fall  of  1965 
will  draw  .something  more  than 
$28.2  million  from  national  and 
legional  advertisers. 

After  winning  the  television 
rights  to  the  pro  games  with  a 
bid  that  surprised  everyone,  the 
Columbia  Broadcasting  System’s 
tv  network  president,  James  T. 
Aubrey  Jr.,  told  newsmen:  “We 
will  stand  on  our  record,  which 
surely  indicates  w’e  are  not  in 
business  to  lose  money.” 

The  $28.2  figure,  which  over- 
.shot  the  American  Broadcasting 
Company’s  pass  by  $2  million 
and  National  Broadcasting  Com¬ 
pany’s  by  nearly  $7  million, 
means  $1  million  for  each  NFL 
team.  This,  said  Football  Com¬ 
missioner  Pete  Rozelle,  will 
cover  their  payrolls. 

CBS  sports  vicepresident, 
William  C.  MacPhail,  said  the 
NFL  games  will  be  broadcast 
on  a  regional  basis  every  Sun¬ 
day,  with  national  coverage  of 
a  game  on  Thanksgiving  Day 
and  on  Saturdays  after  the  close 
of  the  college  football  season. 

The  price  paid  for  1964-65 
television  rights  is  more  than 
triple  the  $9.3  million  paid  for 
the  past  two  seasons. 

Ford  Motor  Co.  and  Marlboro 
Cigarettes  have  options  to  spon¬ 
sor  portions  of  games  in  1964. 
Regional  advertisers  who  had 
sponsored  games  will  be  given 
first  refusal  this  year. 

It  has  been  the  custom  to 
carry  16  one-minute  commer¬ 
cials  during  a  game.  On  a  na¬ 
tional  basis  the  one-minute  mes¬ 
sage  has  cost  about  $45,000. 
Next  season’s  cost  may  be 
boosted  to  $70,000  and  the  num¬ 
ber  of  one-minute  spots  in¬ 
creased  to  18,  it  has  been  re¬ 
ported. 


AGENCY  EXEC  —  Intern.tioMi 
Advertising  Agency  of  Hartford, 
Conn.,  has  appointed  Patty  Lav- 
aur,  a  radio-tv  personality,  as  ti- 
ecutive  vicepresident  with  primary 
responsibility  in  promotion. 


NBC-tv  won  the  television 
rights  for  college  football  games 
in  the  next  two  years  with  a 
record  $13  million  bid. 

• 

Phil  Love’s  Comics 
Columns  Make  Booklet 

Ten  columns  about  comics  and 
cartoonists  by  Philip  H.  Love, 
feature  editor  of  the  Washing¬ 
ton  (D.  C.)  Star,  are  repro¬ 
duced  in  a  booklet  published  and 
distributed  by  the  Metropolitan 
Sunday  Newspapers,  Inc. 

Carl  F.  Schmidt,  advertising 
director  of  Metro  Sunday  Com¬ 
ics,  suggested  and  planned  the 
illustrated  booklet  as  a  service 
to  comics  and  comics  advertis¬ 
ers. 

“Pei  haps  some  editors  will  be 
inspired  to  carry  similar  col¬ 
umns  about  their  own  comics,” 
Mr.  Love  wrote  Mr.  Schmidt. 
“Anyone  doing  it  will  be  amazed, 
as  I  w’as,  by  the  reader  inter¬ 
est.” 

• 

DiMaria  Promoted 

O.  Quintin  DiMaria  has  been 
named  executive  advertising 
manager  of  the  National  Ob- 
server,  published  by  Dow  Jones 
&  Company.  He  has  been  ad¬ 
vertising  manager  of  the  publi¬ 
cation  since  its  founding  nearly 
two  years  ago. 

• 

Brown  to  NARD 

Chicago 

Kenneth  E.  Brown  has  joined 
the  National  Association  of  Re¬ 
tail  Druggists  as  midwest  ad¬ 
vertising  manager.  He  has  been 
associate  with  the  Texas  Press 
League  and  with  Sawyer,  Fer¬ 
guson,  Walker  as  a  salesman. 
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WOOD  Stereotype  Equipment 
enjoys  world-wide 

LEADERSHIP 
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Nowhere  in  this  World  can  you  find  Stereotype 
Equipment  Equal  to  the  WOOD  Line 


Whether  you  print  a  newspaper  with  a  mil¬ 
lion  or  more  circulation  or  a  smaller  city  daily 
or  weekly,  WOOD  builds  Plate  Casting  Ma¬ 
chines  to  meet  your  requirements.  Production 
capacities  vary  from  one  to  three  and  one- 
half  Stereotype  plates  per  minute  —  Cast, 
Cooled,  Shaved,  ready  for  the  press. 

Many  models,  either  manually  operated  or 
fully  automatic,  are  available  for  either  Com¬ 
pression  or  Tensionplate  lockup.  Auxiliary 


equipment,  attached  optionally  to  some  mod¬ 
els,  includes  Automatic  Plate  numbering  de¬ 
vice,  Chip  Removal  system  and  Chip  and  Tail 
Conveyor. 


Send  for  our  latest  Catalog  describing  our 
line  of  Stereotype  Machines. 


WOOD  NEWSPAPER  MACHINERY  CORPORATION 


PLAINFIELD,  N.J. 


2 7- Year-Old  Soglow  Ads  Make  a  Comeback 


h£  sayQp 
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McKesson  &  Robbins,  banking  on  the  fact  a  pood  advertising 
campaign,  like  a  good  scotch,  improves  with  age,  is  placing  copy 
in  newspa|>ers  which  is  essentially  the  same  as  the  memorable 
“Did  you  say  .  .  promotion  for  Martin’s  scotch  during  the  1930’s. 

Created  especially  for  them  by  the  “Little  King’’  cartoonist, 
Otto  Soglow,  the  new  promotion  is  being  spread  nationally,  mar¬ 
ket-by-market,  in  98  newspajjers.  The  campaign,  handled  by 
Kenyon  &  Eckhardt  in  New  York,  will  continue  throughout  1964. 
The  last  quarter  advertising  investment  is  pegged  at  $500,000. 

Martin’s  Soglow  cartoons  first  appeared  in  newspapers  in  1936 
(see  cut  upper  left  of  page)  and  according  to  John  J.  Bertrand, 
vicepresident  of  the  firm’s  liquor  department,  it  was  an  immediate 
success.  The  veteran  of  the  original  Soglow’s  said  the  1936  cam¬ 
paign  was  responsible  for  taking  another  Martin’s  scotch  from 
“nothing  to  a  dominant  i)lace’’  in  sales,  and  it  held  this  position 
until  World  War  II. 

“The  Soglow  cartoons  were  a  proven  success,’’  Mr.  Bertrand 
.said,  in  explaining  the  reason  why  the  series  was  recalled,  and 
“new’spapers  are  still  the  best  way  to  get  the  Martin’s  8  story 
acro.ss.’’  This  is  a  reversal  of  recent  marketing  strategy  in  which 
magazines  have  been  the  primary  medium. 
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Frequency 
Rebate  Given 
On  Color  Ads 


PiTTSFIKLD,  Mass. 

The  Berkshire  Eagle  has  in¬ 
itiated  color  frequency  rates  for 
national  and  local  adv’ertisers, 
according  to  Donald  B.  Miller, 
publisher. 

“Because  of  the  productivity 
of  color  advertising,’’  Mr.  Miller 
said,  “and  because  of  our  desire 
to  assure  all  advertisers  the 
best  possible  results,  the  Eagle 
will  offer  frequency  rates  spe¬ 
cifically  on  two,  three  and  four 
color  ads.’’ 

The  Eagle,  which  has  29,590 
circulation,  first  offered  color  in 
advertising  in  the  fall  of  1961. 

Vincent  W.  Monteleone,  ad¬ 
vertising  manager,  said  the  fre¬ 
quency  rates  have  been  well  re¬ 
ceived  by  local  advertisers. 

The  same  frequency  rates  ap¬ 
ply  to  national  as  well  as  local 
advertisers.  In  one  categfory 
(black  and  one  color),  it  will 
be  possible  for  an  advertiser  to 
save  as  much  as  50  percent,  Mr. 
Monteleone  said. 

The  frequency  rate  system 
works  this  way : 

Advertisers  will  be  billed  at 
the  open  rate  and  rebates  for 
previous  color  advertising  will 
be  issued  at  the  end  of  the  year. 

For  example,  if  an  advertiser 
uses  three  color  ads  (black  and 
one  color)  in  one  year  he  would 
be  chargi^  $100  for  each  ad  and 
then  rebated  at  $15  per  ad. 


Or,  if  an  advertiser  should  use 
12  color  ads  (black  and  one 
color)  in  one  year,  he  would  be 
charged  $100  for  each  ad,  and 
then  rebated  at  the  rate  of  $50 
per  ad  or  a  total  of  $600. 

Although  12  color  ads  per 
year  are  needed  to  earn  the 
lowest  color  rate,  any  combina¬ 
tion  in  the  two-,  three-  or  four- 
color  category  will  apply  toward 
earning  the  lowest  rate. 

All  color  ads  must  carrj-  a 
minimum  of  70  inches. 

• 

Bank  Puts  Color 
Into  Service  Ad 

PniI.ADELPIIIA 

For  the  third  consecutive  year, 
the  Philadelphia  Savings  Fund 
Society  published  its  annual 
statement  using  a  full  page  with 
four-color  illustrations  in  the 
Philadelphia  Bulletin,  the  Phil¬ 
adelphia  Inquirer  and  in  the 
Norristown  Times  Herald. 

Copy  was  created  by  Gray  & 
Rogers  advertising  agency. 

The  bank  said  it  uses  this 
technique  to  insure  the  “widest 
possible  visibility’’  for  Iwosting 
its  growth  and  services.  Of  the 
approximately  1,380,000  com¬ 
bined  circulation,  PSFS  figures 
the  ad  was  seen  by  a  majority 
of  its  900,000  depositors.  The 
ad  carried  a  clip-out  coupon  for 
use  in  opening  new  accounts.  A 
bank  spokesman  said  the  cou¬ 
pon  has  been  very  successful  in 
bringing  in  new  business. 

Besides  being  a  daily  adver¬ 
tiser  in  the  Bulletin  and  In¬ 
quirer,  the  bank  once  a  month 


.schedules  a  four-color  ad  in  each  1 
of  the  newspaper’s  Sunday  sup-i 
plements.  3 

A  regional  edition  of  Look% 
magazine  will  l)e  used  for  thei 
first  time,  but  it  will  have  noj 
lessening  effect  on  new’spaperg 
ad  investments,  the  bank  officer  g 
said.  g 

•  a 

("alu8a  Family  Tree  | 
Campai^i  in  West  | 

Los  Angeles  I 
Carson/Roberts/Inc.,  Los  An-i 
geles  advertising  agency,  has! 
embarked  on  an  extensive  medial 
campaign  in  the  West  for  thef 
Calusa  Chemical  Company’s  news 
line  of  Family  Tree  household 
cleaning  products. 

John  Frawley,  account  execu¬ 
tive,  said  the  initial  expenditure 
in  the  first  quarter  of  1964  will 
exceed  $200,000,  with  about  two- 
thirds  going  to  print  media.  The 
campaign  will  include  full-page 
color  ads  in  regional  editions  of 
national  magazines  and  1000- 
line  black-and-white  ads  in  food 
.sections  of  newspapers  in  Los 
Angeles,  San  Francisco,  Sacra¬ 
mento,  Seattle,  Portland,  Salt 
Lake  City,  Phoenix,  and  Tacoma 


6  Join  for  Log  Atls 

National  TV  Log  is  being 
added  by  six  newspapers  for  the 
sale  of  paid  television  listings. 
Newest  members  of  the  group 
are  the  Dallas  News,  the  Dallas 
Times  Herald,  the  Fort  Worth 
Star-Telegram,  the  Akron  Bea¬ 
con  Journal,  the  (Cleveland) 
Plain  Dealer  and  the  Seattle 
Post-Intelligencer. 
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Sunday  tv  Magazine 
Reaches  2,200,000 


With  the  ad'lition  of  the  New 
YorkJownwl  American  and  the 
Houston  Chxmicle,  TV  Maga¬ 
zine,  pocket-.sizc  supplement  syn¬ 
dicated  by  the  Detroit  News, 
now  reaches  2.200,000  families 
in  four  markets. 

The  magazine  became  a  fea¬ 
ture  of  the  Sunday  Journal 
American  last  Sept.  1  and  of 
the  Chronicle  on  Dec.  1.  First 
published  by  the  News  in  No¬ 
vember,  lOoO,  it  has  been  dis¬ 
tributed  by  the  Washington  Star 
since  September,  1960. 

According  to  Frank  N. 
Mosher,  business  manager,  the 
Sunday  circulation  of  the  De¬ 
troit  News  jumped  by  96,000  in 
less  than  a  year  after  introduc¬ 
tion  of  TV  Magazine. 

Officials  at  the  Journal  Ameri¬ 
can  report  that  since  September 
1,  Sunday  circulation  has  in¬ 
creased  in  excess  of  200,000  and 
the  Houston  Chronicle  has  re¬ 
ported  circulation  increases 
every  week  since  last  December. 


Stays  Around  All  Week 


tiveness  of  advertising  with  the 
News  for  the  first  time.” 

TV  Magazine’s  eight  -  page 
four-color  wrapper  is  printed 
web-offset  on  55-pound,  gloss- 
coated  i)aper  for  the  News,  the 
Journal  American  and  the 
Chronicle  by  Safran  Printing 
Co.  of  Detroit.  The  News  pro¬ 
vides  the  Washington  Star  with 
color  positives  and  its  edition  of 
TV  Magazine  is  printed  in 
Washington. 


Proofs  Sent  to  Detroit 


Advertiser  acceptance  follows 
consumer  acceptance,  Mr. 

;  Mosher  said. 

“Here  in  Detroit,  we  now 
have  a  waiting  list  of  326  ad¬ 
vertisers  who  want  to  use  the 
New’s’  96-page  edition  of  TV 
Magazine,”  he  said.  “We  can¬ 
not  accommodate  them  because 
of  space  limitations  which  have 
been  established  to  maintain  the 
near  equal  advertising-editorial 
content  ratio  that  makes  it  so 
acceptable  to  our  subscribers. 

“The  day-in,  day-out  family 
readership  is  one  of  the  basic 
reasons  for  its  appeal  to  adver¬ 
tisers.” 

A  study  by  Market  Opinion 
Research  Co.  of  Detroit  showed 
a  95  percent  retention  in  the 
home  for  the  entire  week  fol¬ 
lowing  publication.  This  staying 
power  enables  advertisers  to  do 
week-long  business  from  a  sin¬ 
gle  advertisement. 

“When  we  first  introduced  TV 
Magazine  we  anticipated  that 
some  of  our  regular  advertisers 
might  use  it  at  the  expense  of 
their  regular  ROP  and  roto¬ 
gravure  schedules,”  Mr.  Mosher 
said. 

“But  such  has  not  been  the 
case.  In  fact,  the  magazine  not 
only  has  led  many  ROP  adver¬ 
tisers  to  an  increase  in  their 
Sunday  News  advertising  budg¬ 
ets  but  also  it  has  introduced 
a  substantial  number  of  Detroit 
area  businessmen  to  the  effec- 

editor  8c  publisher 


Savings  on  editorial  features 
and  color  production  are  shared 
by  the  participating  newspa- 
l)ers. 

The  black  and  white  sections 
of  the  weekly  tv  supplement  for 
the  New  York  and  Houston  pa- 
l)ers  also  are  printed  by  Safran 
in  Detroit,  as  well  as  those  for 
the  News’  edition. 

The  Journal  American  and 
Chronicle  type-set  their  black 
and  white  features,  advertise¬ 
ments  and  program  logs  locally, 
proof  them  on  special  paper  and 
send  the  proofs  to  Detroit  by 
air  mail. 

Plates  are  shot  direct  from 
the  near-transparent  proofs  and 
their  respective  editions  are 
printed  and  Iround,  then  trucked 
to  New  York  and  Houston. 

Because  the  Safran  Co.  has 
matching  type  fonts,  the  Jour¬ 
nal  American  and  Chronicle  can 
phone  in  corrections  in  program 
listings. 

The  editorial  supervisor  of  the 
magazine  is  Robert  Lubeck,  as¬ 
sociate  editor  of  the  News  in 
charge  of  features. 


2  ADD  FAMILY  WEEKLY  i 

The  Norwich  (Conn.)  Bulk-  \ 
tin  added  the  Sunday  magazine,  j 
Family  Weekly,  with  issues  of  j 
Jan.  26.  The  Goldsboro  (N.  C.)  1 
News-Argus  is  scheduled  to  be¬ 
gin  distribution  March  8. 


UPI,  Chicago  Shifts 
Gillette,  Willett 


Chicago 

Gene  Gillette,  division  news 
manager  for  United  Press  In¬ 
ternational,  has  become  central 
division  news  and  newspictures 
chief  under  a  new  arrangement 
announced  by  Dale  M.  Johns, 
division  manager. 

Peter  S.  Willett,  division 
newspicture  manager,  becomes 
executive  assistant  to  Mr.  Johns. 
He  replaces  Edward  L.  Brant, 
who  retired  for  health  reasons. 
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SCHOOL  AND  YOU 


by  Susan  Light.  Q  &  A  forum  between  the 
school  and  home,  pointing  up  educational 
trends,  exchanging  views  between  parents 
and  teachers.  Experienced  as  both,  Susan 
Light  has  a  broad  teaching  and  writing 
background.  Her  column  will  improve 
liaison  between  the  School  and  You. 


SHARP  SHOPPING 

by  Aileen  Snoddy.  Hints  on  family  budget¬ 
ing  and  "how  to  get  the  most  for  your 
money."  Chattily  written  by  Aileen  who 
knows  merchandise  reporting  from  check¬ 
out  counter  to  the  manufacturers.  Illus¬ 
trated  with  "Sharp  Shop"  ...  a  new  prod¬ 
uct  idea  or  service. 


CLASSIFIED  CLINIC 

Some  Samples  of  Car 
Expense  Payments 

By  Warren  Perry 

CAM,  Minneapolis  Star  and  Tribune 


Just  as  state  f^soline  taxes, 
sales  taxes,  auto  licenses,  and 
other  costs  attendant  to  oper¬ 
ating!:  an  automobile  vary  widely 
from  one  state  to  another,  so  do 
methods  of  compensating:  for 
auto  expense.  A  classified  street 
force  survey  involving  12  metro¬ 
politan  newspapers  revealed 
some  interesting  variances  in 
number  of  miles  driven,  rate  of 
reimbursement,  insurance  and 
parking  policies,  leasing  prac¬ 
tices,  and  holiday  and  vacation 
mileage  payments. 

Three  out  of  the  12  mets 
studied  provide  all  of  their  street 
force  salesmen  with  company 
owned  or  leased  autos,  with  a 
fourth  supplying  only  some  of 
their  men  with  company  cars — 
generally  Fords,  Chevrolets, 
Plymouths  or  Ramblers. 

Up  to  325  Miles  a  Week 

Mileage  range  on  company- 
owned  or  leased  autos  tended  to 
be  greater,  running  from  80  to 
525  miles  per  week,  than  the 
range  for  privately-owned  autos. 

One  newspaper  furnishing 
cars  to  salesmen  requires  that 
cars  be  picked  up  at  the  com¬ 
pany  garage  in  the  morning  and 
returned  each  evening.  Others 
providing  cars  for  territory  sales 
work  offer  salesmen  the  option 
of  sharing  nominally  in  the  cost, 
operating  expense  and  insurance 
which  entitles  the  salesmen  to 
use  the  car  for  pleasure  week¬ 
ends,  evenings  or  over  vacation 
periods. 

Mileage  range  on  privately- 
owned  street  force  salesmen’s 
cars  ran  from  zero  to  457  miles 
per  week  with  the  average  sales¬ 


man  driving  204  miles  per  week. 
Mileage  reimbursement  rate  for 
privately-driven  autos  was  8c 
per  mile  on  3  of  the  newspapers 
studied;  10c  per  mile  on  five 
newspapers,  with  one  of  these 
guaranteeing  a  $3  per  day 
minimum.  Another  newspaper 
guarantee<l  $15  per  week  mini¬ 
mum  up  to  120  miles  per  week 
and  11c  per  mile  over  120  miles 
per  week. 

Parking  expense  while  making 
sales  calls  was  not  directly  re¬ 
imbursable  on  7  of  the  12  news¬ 
papers  studied.  One  CAM  indi¬ 
cated  it  was  hidden  in  the  mile- 
ag:e  turned  in  for  reimburse¬ 
ment.  Parking  expense  on  terri¬ 
tory  averaged  between  $1.50  and 
$2.25  per  week  on  the  five  news¬ 
papers  that  did  reimburse  for 
it.  Company-free  or  paid-for 
parking  while  salesmen  are  in 
the  office  was  provided  by  7  of 
the  12  newspapers  studied  with 
costs  running  as  high  as  $18.50 
per  month  per  car  and  averaging 
close  to  $15  per  month. 

’Trouble  with  tbe  Lan* 

All  or  part  of  liability  insur¬ 
ance  was  paid  by  half  of  the  12 
newspapers.  However,  3  of  the 
6  newspapers  paying  all  or  part 
of  the  liability  insurance  costs 
were  newspapers  that  provide 
cars  for  their  salesmen.  These 
same  3  newspapers  also  found 
it  prudent  to  pay  for  some  addi¬ 
tional  form  of  insurance — pre¬ 
sumably  collision  and/or  com¬ 
prehensive  to  protect  their 
investment. 

Asked  if  any  “extra”  auto 
expense  was  paid  to  street  force 
salesmen,  one  CAM  commented. 


THE  ALBERT  ZUGSMITH 
COMMUNICATIONS  CORPORATION 
Arthur  Hogan  Jack  Feldmann 
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BANNING  RECORD  AND  BEAUMONT  GAZETTE 
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MISS  CLASSIFIED — A  model,  Carla  Borelli,  wearing  a  dress  with  want- 
ad  design  dressed  up  the  party  when  the  San  Francisco  Examiner  cele¬ 
brated  its  second  year  in  a  row  of  more  than  2  million  ads.  With  "Miss 
Classified"  are  Charles  Gould,  left,  publisher,  and  Carl  C.  Gilman,  right, 
classified  advertising  manager. 
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“We  take  care  of  trouble  with 
the  law.”  Another  said,  “We 
would  cover  reasonable  on-the- 
job  emergency  road  service,” 
while  a  third  said,  “We  pay  for 
extra  travel  ov'er  weekly  mile¬ 
age”  implying  pre-determined 
weekly  territorj'  mileage. 

A  final  question  asked,  “If 
flat  amount  is  paid  weekly,  is  it 
paid  on  holidays  and  vacations?” 
— to  which  two  CAMs  answered 
yes  and  a  third  indicated  mile¬ 
age  (not  necessarily  driven)  is 
paid  only  on  holidays.  The  prac¬ 
tice  of  paying  for  mileage  not 
driven  on  holidays  or  during 
vacation  periods  is  difficult  to 
reconcile  since  it  l)ears  the  con¬ 
notation  that  auto  expense  is 
part  of  a  salesman’s  over-all 
earnings.  It  could  l)e  argued, 
however,  that  a  salesman  repre- 
.sents  his  new.spaper  regardless 
of  when  or  where  his  automobile 
carries  him. 

*  *  * 

.VD  HELPS  LADY  IN  TROUBLE 

More  proof  that  a  want  ad 
can  accomplish  almost  anything 
is  furnished  by  the  following 
story  in  the  Tampa  Tribune: 

«  *  * 

A  Tribune  classified  ad  came 
to  the  aid  of  a  woman  in  dis¬ 
tress  in  city  traffic  court  yester¬ 
day. 

Police  had  charged  Shirley 
Knisley,  3927  W.  Comanche, 
with  running  a  red  light,  .smash¬ 
ing  into  a  car. 

Determined  she  had  the  green 
light,  the  driver  inserted  this 
ad  in  The  Tribune: 

“Lady  unfairly  charged  with 
accident  at  Hillsborough  and 
Rome  Friday  noon,  Oct.  25, 
wants  witnesses  who  know  she 
had  green  light  to  please  call — ” 

In  court  yesterday,  the  case 
looked  bleak  for  the  accused 
motorist. 

Until,  that  is,  up  stepped  a 
witness  from  St.  Petersburg 


who  had  read  the  ad  and  said 
he  had  been  walking  to  lunch 
at  the  intersection  when  the 
crash  occurred. 

The  light  was  “positively 
green”  for  the  defendant,  said 
the  witness. 


“Not  guilty,”  said  acting 
Judge  Ralph  Rinehart. 


LOST  AND  FOUND— There  w»i 
no  ad  in  it,  but  adtalter  Darlene 
Snavely  at  the  St.  Joseph  (Mo.| 
News-Press  and  Gazette  had  the 
satisfaction  of  seeing  this  cute 
little  girl  reunited  with  her  par-  I 
ents.  The  child,  a  daughter  of  a  | 
policeman,  strolled  into  the  "lost 
and  found"  office  after  she  wan-  j 
dered  away  from  her  mother  on  a  I 
visit  downtown.  I 


100,0(M)  Reprints 

Chicago 

More  than  100,000  copies  of 
the  Chicago  Tribune’s  reprint  of 
the  Kennedy  assassination  story 
have  been  sold  since  the  16-page 
special  edition  on  slick  paper 
went  on  sale  Dec.  20.  It  sells 
for  26  cents  over  the  counter, 
40  cents  by  mail. 
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The  Weekly  Editor 


SUPPLEMENTS 


By  Rici^  Frietlman 

Supplements  are  popping  up 
with  ever-increasing  frequency 
in  weekly  newspapers. 

Many  of  them  are  slick-look¬ 
ing,  magazine-type  inserts  that 
aim  for  special  advertising  reve¬ 
nue  and  get  it. 

Three  managing  editors  of 
weekly  newspapers  discussed 
special  problems  in  the  publica¬ 
tion  of  supplements  at  a  panel 
discussion  of  the  19th  newspaper 
workshop  of  the  Wayne  State 
University  Press  Club,  Detroit, 
a  couple  of  weeks  ago. 

70-30  Ad-Ed  Ratio 

Roger  Williams,  Marine  City 
(Mich.)  Independent,  said  his 
paper  tried  to  maintain  a  tight 
70-30  ratio  l>etween  advertising 
and  editorial  matter  in  its  seven 
annual  supplements.  These  sup¬ 
plements  not  only  use  features 
but  nin-of-))aper  news  in  order 
to  draw  reader  interest  to  the 
supplement’s  advertising,  Mr. 
Williams  added. 

Harry  Arnott,  Dearborn 
(Mich.)  Preee,  said  he  always 


tries  to  use  local  material.  He 
added  that  the  Press’  five  regu¬ 
lar  supplements  were  promoted 
with  spot  ads  on  radio  and  tele¬ 
vision. 

Dearborn  is  a  tourist  center, 
housing  the  Ford  Motor  Com¬ 
pany’s  Rouge  Plant,  the  Henry 
Ford  Museum  and  Greenfield 
Village,  and  the  Press  puts  spe¬ 
cial  stress  on  its  annual  Vaca- 
tion-Fun-in-Dearborn  supple¬ 
ment.  Extra  copies  are  supplied 
to  tourist  centers,  motels  and 
hotels. 

Mr.  Arnott  also  described  the 
weekly’s  Spring  fashion  supple¬ 
ment  which,  he  said,  uses  many 
photos  posed  by  local  models, 
and  the  financial  supplement, 
which  is  always  tied  in  with  the 
auto  industry,  the  Dearborn 
Chamber  of  Commerce  and  local 
banks. 

Kenneth  Weaver,  Birminghmn 
(Mich.)  Eccentric,  said  the 
seven  supplements  his  weekly 
publishes  annually  are;  Spring 
Fashions  (March) ;  Home  and 
Garden  (May) ;  Arts  (timed  for 


the  annual  Birmingham  Art 
Festival  in  June) ;  Back  to 
School  (August) ;  Fall  Fashions 
(September);  Automobile 
(timed  for  the  new  automobile 
models  and  auto  shows  in  Oc¬ 
tober)  ;  and  a  Christmas  guide 
(Immediately  after  Thanks¬ 
giving). 

Mr.  Weaver  related  that  two 
weeks  before  supplement  dead¬ 
lines,  a  dozen  Eccentric  staffers 
hold  “brainstorming  sessions”  to 
develop  new  ideas  on  old  themes. 
The  general  guide  for  supple¬ 
ment  editorial  matter  is  brief 
stories  and  many  pictures,  Mr. 
Weaver  added. 

Some  material  is  used  from 
outside  but  most  is  staff-written. 
Staffers  are  encouraged  to  de¬ 
velop  their  own  ideas.  Tie-ins 
are  sought  with  advertisers,  Mr. 
Weaver  said,  citing  as  an  ex¬ 
ample  the  Eccentric  art  supple¬ 
ment,  where  advertisers  run 
pictures  of  paintings  by  local 
artists. 

Most  of  the  supplements  de¬ 
scribed  at  the  Wayne  State 
workshop  were  tabloid  and  some 
used  color. 

The  panel  agreed  the  adver¬ 
tiser  who  sought  an  editorial 
puff  with  his  ad  should  be  dis¬ 
couraged  but  that  features  or 
news  stories  about  an  adver¬ 
tiser’s  history  or  his  product 
were  in  a  more  acceptable  cate¬ 
gory. 


Idiivudmi 


Typical  of  a  seasonal  resort 
supplement  is  the  latest  Ski 
Magazine  of  Adirondack  Life, 
published  by  the  Wa/rrensburg- 
Lake  George  (N.  Y.)  News, 
dated  Jan.  16. 

This  supplement,  which  ran 
20  tabloid  pages,  featured  the 
newly-opened  Gore  Mountain 
Ski  Center. 

As  with  most  supplements,  it 
was  strong  on  features — par¬ 
ticularly  the  “how-to”  variety — 
and  pictures.  Lots  of  pretty 
girls,  too.  But  more  importantly 
for  a  supplement,  it  supplied 
(Continued  on  juige  30) 


A  minimum 
of 

PLATES 
a  minute 

by  the  M-A-N  push-button  process 

The  fully-automatic  M-A-N  Caster/Finisher  was  designed 
to  meet  the  rigid  requirements  of  the  most  sophisticated 
newspaper  operation  ...  and  has  proven  its  capabilities  in 
actual  production.*  It  casts,  shaves,  cools,  dries  and  trims 
a  predetermined  number  of  plates  from  any  standard  news- 
.  paper  mat.  For  a  completely  modern  molding  and  casting 
operation  the  M-A-N  Caster/Finisher  should  be  comple¬ 
mented  by  the  fully-automatic  M-A-N  Multopress.  Both  are 
available  exclusively  through  R.  Hoe  & 

Co.,  Inc.,  910  E.  138th  St.,  N.  Y.  54,  N.  Y.  FI  b 

i  M>A-N  CASTER/FINISHER 

'  *Units  now  in  operation  or  on  order  for  Louisville  Courier  Journal,  Orlando  Sentinel-Star,  Los  Angeles  Times,  The 
I  Oklahoman,  Portland  Oregonian,  Birmingham  News  and  La  Presse  (Montreal). 
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The  West  -4HisSfar,  a  weekly  teachers  and  this  added  20  thousands  of  reprints  were  dis-  the  advertising  dollar  in  35,000- 
newspaper  in  the  Milwaukee  ppj^ent  to  circulation  the  week  tributed  under  the  Arizonian  population  Scottsdale  is  tough, 
metropolitan  area,  has  been  supplement.  masthead  and  many  people  There  is  a  local  daily  here  and 

acquired  by  the  Post  Publishing  Christmas,  1962,  the  credited  the  Arizonian  with  a  shopper;  three  dailies  and 

Co.  of  Appleton.  Arizonian  again  went  to  a  public  making  the  bond  issue  a  success,  two  major  shoppers  13  miles 

The  Star  personnel  will  be  seiwice  theme.  By  using  offset  Hartwell  stresses  the  im-  away  in  Phoenix;  and  several 

retained,  including  Richard  Men-  and  high  quality  paper  (Cata-  portance  of  reprints.  When  the  publications  which  circulate  on 
ke,  the  publisher,  according  to  lina  book,  45  pounds) ,  it  knew  Arizonian  published  an  “Annual  one  basis  or  another  among 
John  B.  Torinus,  vicepresident  it  could  reproduce  some  striking  Report  of  the  City  of  Scottsdale”  Scottsdale  visitors, 
of  Post.  However,  he  said,  the  art.  Advertisers  were  provided  supplement,  the  city  ordered  12,-  “Advertisers  are  worn  out  by 
Star  staff  may  be  augment^  by  with  a  “Portfolio  of  Great  Art  000  reprints  which  it  mailed  to  solicitation.  You  must  be  very 
personnel  from  the  Appleton  Related  to  Christmas.”  certain  residents.  special  to  be  heard.  The  special 

Post-Crescent,  published  by  the  With  help  from  the  Metropoli-  “This  special  report  was  a  supplement  gives  us  a  reason 
Post  firm.  tan  Museum  of  Art,  the  Frick  natural  outgrowth  of  our  work  to  be  heard,  to  contact  new  or 

_  with  supplements,”  he  said.  “We  non-contract  advertisers.  These 

helped  materially  supplements  be 

photography,  some  editing,  even  they 

This  was  for  legal  adver-  way  they  are  now 


Prudence  Penny— He  Says 
Hfen  ire  the  Best  Cooks 


WHY  WASTE  MONEY  RENTING? 


An  ex-sports  editor  and  saloon 
keeper  who  knows  how  to  fix  an 
editor’s  eRgs  ns  the  new  Prudence 
Penny  on  the  A  (xv  i  otJc  J ou7*ti(iI~ 

American. 

John  Den'"!i,  executive  editor 
of  the  Hearst  paper,  selected 
Lawton  Carvc'r,  59 — all  228- 
pounds  of  him  —to  fill  the  skirts 
of  the  stock-name  recipe  Rirl. 

(Hyman  Coldberg,  the  last 
Prudence  Penny  on  the  Mirror, 
is  now  writing  a  kitchen  column 
in  the  New  York  Post.) 

When  he  was  working  for 
Newsweek,  .Mr.  Denson  patron¬ 
ized  Mr.  Carver’s  restaurant  on 
Second  Avenue,  New  York.  The 
two  also  worked  together  when 
.Mr.  Carver  was  sports  editor  of 
International  News  Service. 

Mr.  Car\'er  would  often  go 
into  the  kitchen  when  Mr.  Den¬ 
son  came  by.  He  knew  he  liked 
his  scrambled  eggs  soft  but  not 

soggy  and  his  bacon  crisp.  _ _ 

‘‘Women  in  general  can’t  cook  building.  He  sold  it  in  1957  and 
as  well  as  men,”  Mr.  Carver  pro-  tried  sports  publicity  for  two 
claimed,  after  he  had  contributed  years.  Then  he  opened  Lawton 
his  first  two  of  three-a-week  Carver’s  Cafe  but  he  quit  the 
recipes  to  the  J-A.  “’That’s  restaurant  business  when  he  bc- 
mainly  because  they  lack  imag-  came  a  victim  of  gout, 
ination.  Also,  most  girls  fail  to  He  was  working  as  a  guide 
give  meticulous,  laborious  atten-  jn,  the  Catskill  Mountains  when 
tion  to  detail,  except  to  their  Mr.  Denson  lured  him  back  to 
own  faces,  hair,  and  clothes,  journalism  as  his  assistant  on 
This  is  probably  a  sort  of  reflex  the  Herald  Tribune.  Mr.  Carver 
against  their  many  years  of  (eft  the  paper  just  before  the 
imprisonment  in  the  home  strike  in  1962. 
whomping  up  meals  for  not  too  in  addition  to  being  Prudence 
appreciative  appetites.  Penny  three  days  a  week,  Mr. 

“There  never  has  been  a  Carver  is  handling  publicity  for 

famous  woman  chef,  running  a  the  Eastern  Thoroughbred 
great  and  famous  kitchen  and  Breeders’  Association,  the  Na- 
creating  outstanding  dishes.  A  tional  Sports,  Vacation  and 

woman’s  approach  to  cooking  Travel  Show  at  the  New  York 

generally  is  that  after  the  meal  Coliseum  and  the  Liston-West- 
is  over  the  damned  dishes  have  phal  fight, 
to  be  washed.”  • 

Mr.  Lawton  comes  from  Mary-  l„ierviewer  Wills 
land.  His  wife  is  Italian —  r-rk  c?  i  i  i  • 

Lillian  Montalto — but  he  claims  Scliolarsllip 

he  can  beat  her  in  the  kitchen,  Francisco 

even  on  Italian  specialties.  University  of  Texas  sen- 

One  reason  is  because  I  ve  interview  with  the  parents 

always  liked  camping,  fishing  Army  lieutenant  missing 

and  hunting,  he  said.  “I’ve  Vietnam  was  judged  best 

never  known  an  outdoors-man  entry  in  the  latest  general  news 
who  couldn’t  cook.”  writing  competition  of  the  Wil- 

Mr.  Carver  said  his  father  ran  Ham  Randolph  Hearst  Founda- 
a  steam  shovel,  and  when  there  tion  awards  program, 
wasn’t  enough  digging  to  do,  he  Caleb  Jackson  Pirtle  III,  the 
and  Mrs.  Carver  would  open  a  writer,  received  a  $750  scholar- 
restaurant.  ship  and  Texas  U.  was  adjudged 

In  1922,  Lawton  spent  about  first  place  winner  among  the 
four  months  at  Loyola  Univer-  participating  journalism  schools, 
sity  in  New  Orleans.  Then  he  Hal  David  Hall,  U.  of  Ten- 
went  to  work  washing  dishes  and  nessee,  placed  second, 
mking  chile  con  came  in  a  Eight  other  cash  awards  were 
Lreole  restaurant.  Within  two  announced  by  Randolph  A. 
years  he  switched  to  newspaper  Hearst,  Foundation  trustee.  The 
work  on  the  Lakeland  (Fla.)  latest  distribution  is  part  of  a 
Ledj/er.  $40,900  total  posted  in  the  con- 

rrom  1928  to  1935  he  was  tinuing  competitions. 
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Lawton  Carver 


For  less  than  $600 
you  can  OWN  a  complete 
PROTYPE  Composing  Department*. 


‘based  on  an  average  rental  cost  of  $2.00  PER  DAY. 


Set  display  or  headline  type  in  minutes  .  . .  square  it . . .  let¬ 
ter  and  line  space  automatically  .  .  .  flush  left  or  right  .  .  . 
stagger  . . .  bounce  ...  fit  any  layout ...  6  pt.-90  pt.  25,000 
type  fonts  .  .  .  1,5(X)  styles .  .  .  sharp  reproduction. 


Don’t  pour  rental  money  down  the  drain.  Buy  PROTYPE, 
and  let  it  pour  profits  back  into  your  organization! 

For  full  data  write  to: 

ProType  Division  of  Electrographic  Corporation 
Depf.  7I2A  •  305  E.  45th  Street  •  New  York.  New  York  10017 
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Outlook 


Acceleration  ' 

Of  Business 
Due  In  Denver 


RIK.KK  y>.  BABS»>N 
vears  business  in  Oenvei 
g  plateau  far  a>>«''ej»^. 

Apparenllv  the  1- 
after  a  tong  span 

,robab.l.t.es  for  IW-  • 

oi  local  history  fo 
and  business- 


Oenver  has  been  moving^ 

„r  ‘.he  levels  of  all  other  ■ 
1962  1963  period  has  been  ■ 
rattir  breathtakim!  | 

somewhat  a 

averaging  some 


4  per  cent  above  ma  mean. 

best  year  o.' 
vour  merchants 

snver  btore 

My  moderate  ^ 

ales  Increase  „mism  stems  ft 

^  0,  mild  increases  for  roost  u, 

I.  the  Ctosing  “i,  ^  vour  important  enterpnsw 

J  year  and  the  ®l>»"***  “  Pachage  meats,  petroleum  re- 
e  new.  department  ^ore  industrial  construct^, 

lies  in  Denver  surged  up  gnj  fruit  tanning. 

irongly  fmm  year  eariier  fig-  '"'’'‘till!!? 

res.  ,  lie  construction,  rubber  prod- 

Sales  here  in  the  week  ended  ^^*micaU.  clothing,  mis- 

l,„.  4  were  26  per  eent  ahe^  '“****'■  .t?'”'“d^,'l*ng 

th^rTwere  two  shopping 
Year  s  holiday,  a  year 

only  •**  j  1 

In  the  164h  Federal 
seoe  District  sales  * 

It  per  cent  lor  the  w( 
the  lour  weeks  ende< 
date. 


schools  and  colleges,  adding 
to  your  eco^y 
government  spkndino 
sute  and  local  government 
outlays  will  doubtless  shoi^ur- 
tller  gams  in  ISM.  and  the« 
will  be  brisk  activity 
with  the  Air  Force  base.  ^Fi 
'  nance  Center,  and  l-itisimons 
General  Hospital 
A  few  lines  may  1“*‘ ***"*, 
match  the  encouraging  highs  of 
1963  in  the  approaching  year. 
Commercial  building,  farming 
machinery,  residential  oinslruc 


Ski  Area  s 
Expansion 
Continues 


HtllCOFT** 


SKYSC«APi«" 


VAIL  VILLAG^ 
fwo  years  ago  ^ 

i^Klo  boom  to^'n 
pasture 

Sowk  It  has  W.tg 


gptCTRCOlA.  PHOTO  PO.TRA.T  OF  A 
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construction 
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HJGH  READER  TRAFFIC 

A  Starch  Study  of  the  June  9, 1963  issue  showed  these 
high  and  average  readership  percentages: 

Noted  Seen  Associated  Read  Most 

High  Average  High  Average  High  Average 

Full-page,  full-color  ads 


Industries 

dedtoList 


WIOARO  HASKI.B1 

iwef  r*"  “"'Tl’a i 

l,ra.lh  pKlurfJi  a  ^ 

^  brbeve  that  the  "taU 

;-n  dthf  **uli*^^ 

-  r  ol  lilt  Slatf 


and  thtre  is 
even  greater 


till  i>hu« 

year  ahead  by  Dwight 
,’il  Coninierce  and_^ 


I  industries  »ere 
lidorido  during 
[  I  fxpansioas 


Major  editorial  features 


REGIONAL  COVERAGE  IN  DEPTH 

Circulation  is  360,736  In  a  vigorously  growing  6-state,  103-county  area 
with  a  population  of  almost  3  million  and  buying  income  of  almost  6 
billion  dollars. 

79%  coverage  Denver  metro  area 

57%  coverage  State  of  Colorado 

50%  coverage  103  counties  in  5  Rocky  Mountain  states 

Penetration  3  to  4  times  that  of  the  leading  national  magazines. 


Calorado  by  tnur 
d  convention  dele- 
I  by  Neill  at  MW  - 
lerease  of  J.3  per 


^dpreducbmanu-  K 

■  the  SI  new  indus-  laMMir 
Ued  In  Colorado 
g  exiensive.  ranging 

camping  • 

Id  boies  to  brooms 
Packard,  manulac 
oacilloacopes  and  re- 
nanents.  has  invested  _  • 

I  in  a  new  plant  at  |S|||a|| 
Sgni«s  During  t963.  || 

gets  Ca.  bialt  a  >1  mil- 
■y  dorage  lacility  in  xhe  rising 
ita  tivity  in  Der 

dm.  the  l-R  Drilling  ^irung  12  pei 
Mil  a  It  million  plant  Denver  c 
I  Jiaiction  to  manulac-  during  1963. 
Pfresaors.  gas  engines,  quarterly  co 
nandhusls.  Ixians  wei 

at  PUNT  at  Dee.  20. 

1  Foods.  Inc.,  located  at  this  year. 
Ford  to  operate  a  freer-  I)ee.  26.  196 
Hi  lor  whole  peeled  on-  a  year  ago. 
[one!  was  piclied  by  Ue-  ^  >|oRp:  S' 
'railer  Manufacturing  Co  ,  „,.resp<« 
I  for  a  plant  in  whM  h  they , 
ampuig  trailers.  curities  de 

jwr  Boxes.  Inc..  Uicaled 


iver  »s  shown  in  a 
r  cent  gain  in  loans 
banks 

according  to  the 
»ndition  statements, 
re  up  to  $822,490,000 
the  reporting  dale 
from  $731,225,000  at 
17  the  reporting  date 


CIRCULATION 

Doily . 255,318 

Sunday . 352*396 

Empir*  Mogozin*  and  Comics  .  .  360*736 

A.  a.  C.  PvbSthur't  Stattmant  30,1963 

ALL  STORIES  IN  THE  ADJACENT  FACSIMILE  NEWSPAPER  PAGE  ARE 


(dilcr  onJ  PuUisiMr:  rdmcr  HoyF 

ft«pr*fnt*d  Nt^ionaUf  byt 
Moionay,  lt«g<iri  &  Sdtmttt,  Inc. 


of  the  Denver 


personal 


HERE'S  A  CHECK  FOR  $1000 — and  a  cifation,  says  Judge  William  E. 
Breene,  at  right,  making  presentation  of  award  to  Henry  J.  Dolecki  of 
the  Derrick  (Oil  City,  Franklin,  Clarion,  Pa.)  for  his  series  of  II  articles 
on  physical  recreation.  The  prize  was  given  by  the  National  Recreation 
Association  and  American  Machine  &  Foundry  Co.  Also  in  the  picture 
are:  E.  P.  Boyle,  Derrick  editor  end  publisher;  Harvey  B.  Matthews,  of 
AMF;  the  Rev.  E.  P.  McMenamen  and  the  Rev.  Joseph  Kacprowicz,  of 
the  Erie  Catholic  Diocese. 


FAIRCHILD 

news 


Richard  Rodomski  has  been  named 
by  METALWORKING  NEWS  to 
establish  an  advertising  sales  office 
for  the  paper  in  Cincinnati,  0.  Tlie 
new  location  is  to  enable  him  to 
provide  on-the-spot  service  to  metal¬ 
working  organizations  in  Cincinnati 
and  surrounding  areas.  Mr.  Radom- 
ski  has  been  a  member  of  the  staff 
of  METALWORKING  NEWS  for 
the  past  two  years. 


Patricia  Dickelman  is  a  new  mem- 
l)er  of  the  Fairchild  News  Service 
in  Columbus,  O.,  where  she  will 
handle  coverage  for  both  HOME 
El  RNISHINGS  DAILY  and  FOOT¬ 
WEAR  NEW.S.  In  Dayton,  0.,  Dave 
Glover  has  joined  the  Fairchild  net¬ 
work,  covering  for  ELECTRONIC 
NEWS  and  METALWORKING 
NEW'S.  Also  new  to  the  corre- 
sDondents  group,  covering  for  all 
Fairchild  papers,  are:  Mrs.  Anne 
Price  in  Baton  Rouge.  La.,  and 
Dudley  Lynch  in  Lubbock.  Tex. 


HOME  FURNISHINGS  DAILY  is 

planning  to  publish  a  special 
W'orld’s  Fair  Issue  on  Feb.  7.  It  will 
be  a  complete  supplement  devoted 
to  the  important  home  furnishings 
aspects  of  the  1964-196,S  Fair,  in¬ 
cluding  information  on  the  influence 
of  the  Fair  on  the  design  of  home 
furnishings  products,  lines  offered 
by  manufacturers  with  World’s  Fair 
tie-ins  and  plenty  of  Fair  display, 
merchandising  and  advertising  ideas 
for  retailers. 

ELECTRONIC  NEWS  will  again 
publish  the  special  annual  supple¬ 
ment  “Guidelines  to  Government 
Contracts.”  on  Monday,  Feb.  3.  This 
special  lift-out  section  will  list 
NASA,  DOD,  .Air  Force,  Army  and 
Navy  agencies  and  will  carry  special 
guest-written  articles  by  top  govern¬ 
ment  and  industry  oflBcials.  The  sup¬ 
plement  will  also  cover  important 
topics  such  as  .\SPR,  multi-year 
contracts  and  incentive  contracts. 


Dean  Prichard,  who  heads  Fair¬ 
child’s  news  bureau  in  Copenhagen. 
Denmark,  has  been  in  Leningrad  for 
the  past  week  (Jan.  24-30)  covering 
the  fur  auctions  for  WOMEN’S 
WE.\R  DAILY.  From  there  he  goes 
to  Stockholm  for  the  fur  auctions  in 
Sweden. 


Fairchild  has  shifted  its  bureau  in 
Connecticut  from  Bridgeport  to 
Wallingford,  which  is  more  centrally 
located. 

FAIRCHILD 
Publications,  Inc. 

7  East  12Hi  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

fmUltktn  at 

Daily  News  RKord.  Woman's  Wa*r  Daily, 
Homo  Furnishings  Daily,  Footwtar  Naws, 
Suparmarkat  Naws,  Drug  Naws  Woakly, 
Man's  Woar  Eloctronic  Naws,  Books, 
Matalworking  News,  Diroctorias. 


Stereo  Foreman  Heads 
Great  Lakes  Parley 

Cleveland 

Richard  C.  Westfahl,  superin¬ 
tendent  of  the  stereotype  depart¬ 
ment  of  the  Milwaukee  Journal, 
was  elected  president  of  the 
Great  Lakes  Newspaper  Me¬ 
chanical  Conference. 

The  19th  annual  conference 
here  recently  set  an  attendance 
record,  according  to  Elmer 
Fuller,  program  chairman.  He 
said  930  registered  for  the 
meetings  and  about  1,200  at¬ 
tended  the  conference. 

Golden  L.  Paris,  production 
manager  of  the  Indianapolis 
Star  and  News,  was  elected  first 
vicepresident,  and  John  E.  Innis, 
general  foreman  of  the  Star  and 
News’  stereotype  department, 
was  re-elected  secretary-treas¬ 
urer. 

*  *  * 

George  E.  Amick  Jr.  —  from 
state  house  reporter  to  Wash¬ 
ington  correspondent,  Trenton 
(N.  J.)  Times. 

*  a  a 

Jack  Campbell,  Fort  Worth 
Star  Teleqram  —  elected  presi¬ 
dent  of  Texas  Newspaper  Ad¬ 
vertising  Managers  Association. 

*  *  a 

Thomas  R.  Jones,  associate 
editor  of  the  Meriden  (Conn.) 
Journal — to  the  public  relations 
.staff  of  Connecticut  Light  and 
Power  Co. 

«  «  « 

D.  Tennant  Bryan,  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Richmond  (Va.) 
News  Leader  and  Times-Dis- 
patch  —  new  chairman  of  Vir¬ 
ginia  Associated  Press. 

a  *  * 

Earl  Finkler  —  to  reporter, 
Des  Moines  (Iowa)  Register; 
James  Davis  —  to  copy  desk, 
Register. 

*  *  a 

Edgar  Cook — from  assistant 
state  editor,  Waterbury  (Conn.) 
American,  to  copy  desk.  New 
Haven  (Conn.)  Register.  James 
Jensen — from  city  hall  reporter 
to  copy  desk,  American. 


Terry  Sheridan — from  the 
Akron  (Ohio)  Beacon  Journal, 
to  the  Akron  bureau,  (Cleve¬ 
land)  Plain  Dealer. 

«  a  * 

Jerome  H.  O’Neil — from 
managing  editor,  Plymouth 
(Mich.)  Mail,  to  public  relations 
staff  of  D.  P.  Brother  and  Co. 

a  a  a 

Jack  O’Brien — from  UPI 
state  house  reporter  in  Augusta, 
Me.,  to  Hartford,  Conn.,  UPI 
bureau,  Allen  Marden,  Buffalo 
UPI  bureau  —  succeeds  Mr. 
O’Brien. 

«  *  * 

William  F.  Fox  Jr.,  sports 
editor  of  the  Indianapolis  (Ind.) 
News — the  “Newsman  of  the 
Year”  Award  of  the  Indianapolis 
Press  Club. 

«  ♦  « 

Earl  Causey,  Lincoln  Ledger, 
Star  City — elected  president  of 
the  Arkansas  Press  Association. 


Art  Lewis — from  reporter, 
Philadelphia  Inquirer,  to  an  edi¬ 
tor  for  McGraw-Hill  Publishing 
Co. 

«  *  « 

Fred  Walters — from  AP  cor¬ 
respondent  at  Harrisburg,  Pa, 
to  direct  public  relations  for  the 
Democratic  senatorial  candidacy 
campaign  of  Milton  Shapp. 

*  *  * 

William  D.  Cotter,  city  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Syrewuse  (N.  Y.) 
Herald- Journal  and  American — 
elected  president  of  the  Syracuse 
Press  (^lub, 

*  *  a 

Bob  Hugger — from  Sunday 
editor,  Montgomery  (Ala.)  Ad¬ 
vertiser-Journal,  to  Lynn  Ad¬ 
vertising  Agency  in  Montgom¬ 
ery.  He  had  been  with  the  Ad¬ 
vertiser-Journal  for  38  years. 

*  *  * 

Alice  Conlon  Lake,  formerly 
women’s  editor,  Honolulu  Ad¬ 
vertiser  and  director  of  women’s 
news,  Binghamton  (N.  Y.) 
Press — to  news  editor.  River- 
dale  (N.  J.)  Suburban  Trends. 
«  «  • 

Howard  Hamilton  —  from 
local  advertising  manager  to 
assistant  advertising  director, 
Johnson  City  (Tenn.)  Press 
Chronicle.  Ernest  W.  Russell, 
ad  director  since  1945 — plan¬ 
ning  to  retire. 

*  *  • 

Thomas  Walsh,  former 
health  editor,  Hartford  (Conn.) 
Courant,  to  public  relations. 
Michael  Bernstein,  formerly 
state  reporter,  Waterbury 
(Conn.)  Republican,  to  general 
assignment,  Hartford  Courant. 
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WESTERN^ 

UNION 


William  L.  McLean  III,  as¬ 
sistant  treasurer  of  the  Phila¬ 
delphia  (Pa.)  liulletin — installed 
as  president  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Newspaper  Publishers  Associa¬ 
tion. 


Newspai>«‘‘*  'laiiaj^er 
Heads  Ba-ehall  Club 

Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Joseph  r.  .4dams,  business 
manager  of  the  Rochester  Times- 
Union,  at  has  broadened  his 
career  to  include  the  presidency 
of  Rochester  Community  Base¬ 
ball  Inc.,  owners  of  the  triple-A 
Rochester  Red  Wings. 

General  manager  of  the  club 
is  George  Sisler  Jr., 
batting  star. 

Mr.  Adams  continues  as  a 
newspaper 


Frank  K.  Reilly,  Boston 
Record- American  —  new  presi¬ 
dent  of  Massachusetts  State 
House  Press  Association. 


son  of  the  Kd  Templin,  promotion  direc¬ 
tor  of  the  Lexington  (Ky.) 
Herald  and  Leader — the  Presi- 
executive,  combining  dent’s  Cup  for  service  to  the 
the  two  careers  which  have  Kentucky  Press  Association, 
dominated  much  of  his  life.  •  ♦  • 

At  15  he  was  delivering  pa-  Paul  Lane— named  manager 
pers,  and  in  high  school  and  col-  of  retail  food  advertising  for 
lege  he  was  active  in  all  ath-  Chicago’s  American.  He  has 
letics.  When  he  turned  to  jour-  been  handling  department  store 
nalism  as  a  career  he  began  as  accounts  since  1956. 
a  sports  writer.  ♦  ♦  ♦ 

*  *  *  Richard  F.  Pratt,  former 

Howard  Youngs,  editor  of  the  Chicago  newsman — named  as- 

Toledo  (Ohio)  Blade  financial  sistant  director  of  the  news  bu- 
page  for  40  years — retired.  reau,  American  Bankers  Asso- 

*  "'  *  ciation.  New  York. 

Ron  IjONGTO — from  Santa  Fe  ♦  *  * 

New  Mcaricrtw  staff  to  news  direc-  James  K.  Githrie,  publisher, 
tor  of  a  10-station  radio  net-  San  Bernardino  (Calif.)  Sun- 
work  in  Albuquerque.  He  is  Telegram — named  to  California 
replaced  by  John  R.  Gaines,  of  Arts  Commission. 

Texas.  *  ♦  * 

*  *  *  Ralph  Hummel — from  relief 

Frank  Morgan — from  Santa  man  in  the  New  York  City  AP 

Fe,  N.  M.  bureau  of  UPI,  to  bureau  to  the  Albany  AP  staff. 
Wall  Street  Journal,  Dallas, 

Tex.  Don  Graydon — to  UPI, 

Albuquerque. 


SAM  AND  LINK — Two  veterans  of  Western  Union  service  to  the  press, 
Sam  Sweeney,  at  left,  and  Carroll  S.  Linkins,  at  right,  go  into  retirement 
with  long  memories  of  historic  events.  For  35  years  they  have  been  see¬ 
ing  to  it  that  Washington  reporters'  stories  have  cleared  the  wires  no 
matter  where  they  happened  to  be  with  the  President  of  the  United 
States.  Sam  started  on  the  Hoover  campaign  train  in  1932.  Link's  serv¬ 
ice  to  the  press  has  taken  him  on  travels  that  add  up  to  more  than 
a  million  miles.  Both  men  started  with  WU  in  their  teens. 


Carl  M.  Davidson  —  from  Ji.m  Martin,  former  Mont- 
managing  editor  to  editor  of  gomery  (Ala.)  Advertiser-Jour- 
the  Hammond  (Ind.)  News,  nal  sports  writer — rejoined  the 
New  M.  E.  is  William  F.  Chap-  i)aper  as  a  retail  ad  salesman. 
MAN,  formerly  with  UPI  and  JiM  Cooper — to  retail  ad  sales- 
the  Detroit  (Mich.)  Free  Press,  man. 


Vyto  Kapocius — from  man-  Ernest  Tucker  Jr.,  former 
ager  of  UPI,  Madison,  Wis.,  to  assistant  Sunday  editor.  New 
Iowa  state  manager  at  Des  Bedford  (Mass.)  Standard 
Moines.  Gene  Bernhardt — from  Times — to  managing  editor,  St. 
Milwaukee  bureau  to  manager  Johnsbury  (Vt.)  Caledonior- 
at  Madison.  Record. 


Edgar  L.  Withers,  formerly 
with  the  Newark  (Ohio)  Advo¬ 
cate — now  on  the  staff  of  the 
Coshocton  (Ohio)  Tribune  as  a 
reporter. 


Allen  Cruttenden — to  sports 
writer,  Portales  (N.  M.)  News 
Tribune. 


Edwin  Singel — promoted  to 
assistant  advertising  manager 
of  the  Altoona  (Pa.)  Mirror, 
succeeding  the  late  Holmes  N. 
Nale.  He  has  been  on  the  ad 
sales  staff  since  1951. 


Bill  Bedore — to  sports  staff, 
Roswell  (N.  M.)  Daily  Record. 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

Robert  C.  Jensen  —  from 
Washington  correspondent,  Buf¬ 
falo  (N.  Y.)  News,  to  press  aide 
for  Senator  Hubert  Humphrey 
(D.,  Minn.). 


Whitney  Jacobs — from  medi¬ 
cal-science  writer,  Hartford 
(Conn.)  Times,  to  public  rela- 
Ed  Kelley  from  copy  editor  tjons,  Cornell  University,  Ithaca, 
to  city  editor,  Greenwich  y. 

(Conn.)  Time.  '  ♦  *  * 

*  *  *  Robert  Hugger — from  the 

Craig  Vollmer  —  from  re-  Montgomery  (Ala.)  Advertiser 

porter  to  assistant  city  editor,  news  staff  to  a  local  advertising 

Utica  (N.  Y.)  Observer-Dis-  agency. 

patch.  ill 

*  *  *  Archie  McKay — from  amuse- 

Louise  Rucks,  Oklahoma  City  ments  editor,  Montgomery  (Ala.) 

Sunday  Oklahoman  columnist —  Advertiser-Journal,  to  WSFA- 
elected  president  of  the  Dog  tv  news  staff. 

Writers  Association  of  America.  ♦  *  * 

*  *  *  James  K.  Roberston — from 

I^arry  H.  St.  John — from  national  advertising  manager  to 

assistant  general  manager  to  advertising  manager  of  the 
general  manager  of  the  Hatties-  Toronto  Globe  and  Mail.  NOR- 
(Miss.)  American,  sue-  man  R.  Kirk — to  national  adver- 
ceeding  his  late  father,  Thomas  tising  manager.  Frank  A.  Grice 
St.  John.  — to  retail  advertising  manager. 


A  Genuine  Linotype  Mold  Disk 


IS  OF  A  UNIQUE  ONE  PIECE  CONSTRUCTION 


REQUIRES  26  OPERATIONS  TO  MANUFACTURE 


MUST  PASS  30  QUALITY  CONTROL  INSPECTIONS 


IS  PRODUCED  IN  TWO  BASIC  TYPES 
WITH  HUNDREDS  OF  VARIATIONS 


HAS  BEEN  MADE  BY  MERGENTHALER  LINOTYPE  COMPANY 
FOR  OVER  77  YEARS 
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BOOKS  IN  REVIEW 

Four  Authors  Give 
Advice  to  Writers 

By  Ray  Erwin 


WRITING  AS  A  CAREER.  By  Nor¬ 
man  M.  Lobsenz.  Henry  Z.  Walck, 
Inc..  19  Union  Square  West.  New 
York  3.  119  pages.  $3.50. 

DON’T  TELL  ME  ABOUT  IT  .  .  . 
WRITE  IT!— How  to  Get  and  Write 
the  News  for  Newspai>ers.  By  Fred 
Edge.  Press  Journal.  Toronto.  Can¬ 
ada.  Ill  pages.  $4.95. 


FREELANCE  JOURNALISM.  By  A. 
K.  .'Vsthury.  G.  Bell  and  Sons.  Lon¬ 
don.  Distributed  by  S|>ortShelf. 
P.O.  Box  634.  New  Rochelle.  N.  Y. 
156  pages.  $4. 


CREATING  FICTION  FROM  EXPE¬ 
RIENCE.  By  Peggy  Simpson  Curry. 
The  Writer.  Inc..  Boston.  Mass. 
148  pages.  $4. 

Writers  are  readers,  too,  espe¬ 
cially  of  writers’  manuals  and 
advice  books.  They  often  gain 
inspiration  and  insight  and 
guideposts  to  mark  their  lonely 
literarj'  lane  from  more  experi¬ 
enced  fellow  travellers. 

1 1  Career  .Vreas 

“Writing  As  A  Career,’’  by 
Norman  M.  Lobsenz,  a  former 
newspaperman  ( graduate  of 
New  York  University  and  the 
Columbia  University  Graduate 
School  of  Journalism)  and 
author  of  hundreds  of  magazine 
articles,  describes  11  major 
career  areas  for  writers:  News¬ 
papers,  consumer  magazines,  in¬ 
dustrial  magazines,  business 
publications,  freelance  w'riting, 
advertising,  public  relations, 
technical  journalism,  radio  and 
television  journalism  and  crea¬ 
tive  writing. 

Mr.  Lobsenz  thus  captures 
the  imagination  of  young  pros¬ 
pective  writers: 

“The  vital  fact  about  writing 
as  a  career  is  that  communica¬ 


tion  is  a  lifeline  in  our  in¬ 
creasingly  complex  world.  Demo¬ 
cratic  government  depends  upon 
it.  The  world  of  business  has 
become  so  involved  and  far- 
flung  that  it  could  barely  sur¬ 
vive  without  swift  and  clear 
communication  between  buyers 
and  sellers,  among  executives, 
and  between  employers  and  em¬ 
ployees.  Progress  in  science  and 
the  arts  depends  on  communica¬ 
tion;  even  personal  happiness 
rests  on  the  ability  of  people  to 
tell  one  another  exactly  how 
they  feel,  or  exactly  what  they 
are  thinking. 

“Thus,  the  young  man  or 
woman  who  has  the  ability  and 
training  to  ferret  out  the  salient 
facts  of  a  situation;  to  select 
those  that  are  important;  to 
organize  them  coherently;  and 
to  write  about  them  simply  and 
clearly  yet  vividly — such  a  per¬ 
son  has  a  wonderful  future. 

Big  Market 

“There  is  an  enormous  market 
for  his  ser\ices.  Americans 
spend  three-and-a-half  billion 
dollars  a  year  on  reading  matter, 
and  this  does  not  include  the 
words  that  are  written  for  such 
non-print  media  as  television, 
radio,  movies,  plays.’’ 

In  his  chapter  on  newspaper 
careei’s,  the  author  correctly 
places  on  the  newspaperman’s 
shoulders  the  daily  responsibility 
of  helping  to  make  democracy 
w’ork.  Glamour,  excitement, 
change,  challenge,  responsibility, 
good  pay  and  working  conditions 
are  attributes  of  the  news¬ 
paperman’s  job. 

“Don’t  Tell  Me  About  It  .  .  . 
Write  It!”  is  a  Canadian’s  list 


One  Typo  Can  Cost  You 
Thousands  of  Dollars: 


One  simple  error  and  you  could 
be  sued  for  libel.  The  loss  can  be 
tremendous  unless  you  have  the 
protection  offered  by  Employers 
,  Special  Excess  Insurance. 

With  our  Excess  Insurance,  you 
agree  to  cover  a  certain  amount. 

[  We  handle  the  excess.  It’s  good 
business,  it’s  economical  and  it 
j  protects  you  against  loss  due  to 
!  invasion  of  privacy,  libel,  piracy, 
copyright  violation  and  plagiarism. 

For  complete  details,  contact: 


EMPLOYERS  REINSURANCE 
CORPORATION 

21  West  10th..  KANSAS  CITY.  MO. 

SAN  FRANCISCO.  220  Montgomery 
ATLANTA.  34  Read  tree,  N  6 
CHICAGO.  175  W  Jackson 


of  a  lot  of  useful  tips  about  how 
to  get  and  write  news  for  news¬ 
papers.  It’s  by  Fred  Edge,  who 
had  long  experience  with  Cana¬ 
dian  newspapers  and  with  the 
Canadian  Press  and  who  is  now 
a  freelance  writer.  The  brisk 
newspaper  style  employing  one 
clipped  sentence  to  a  paragraph 
is  a  distinctly  disturbing  one  in 
a  book,  where  block  paragraphs 
are  expected.  Example: 

“If  you’re  good,  you  won’t  be 
buried  in  the  newspaper  busi¬ 
ness. 

“Anyone  who  can  dig  up 
stories,  get  the  facts,  and  write 
them,  will  get  the  breaks. 

“Yesterday’s  news  isn’t  very 
exciting. 

“As  a  matter  of  fact,  if  it’s 
yesterday’s  news  —  it  really 
isn’t.” 

There’s  no  hokum  here ;  it  may 
be  a  graphic  way  of  giving 
beginners  the  hard  facts  of 
newspaper  life. 

.\n  Englihli  View 

“Freelance  Journalism”  is  a 
useful  text  by  A.  K.  Astbury,  a 
successful  British  freelance  jour¬ 
nalist  and  formerly  a  Fleet 
Street  reporter.  While  the  point 
of  view  and  locale  are  English, 
the  author’s  precepts  and  tips 
to  freelance  journalists  about 
the  preparation  of  their  copy 
and  tips  on  how  to  get  facts 
from  men  and  from  books  are 
essentially  universal  and  fully 
applicable  in  this  country. 

“Insistence  on  keeping  dead¬ 
lines,  and  writing  to  length,  are 
two  things  which  mark  the  pro¬ 
fessional  off  from  the  amateur,” 
vrams  Mr.  Astbury. 

An  original  approach  to  the 
techniques  of  writing  salable 
stories  and  novels  is  given  in 
“Creating  Fiction  From  Experi¬ 
ence,”  by  Peggy  Simson  Curry, 
a  successful,  stimulating  and 
smooth  fiction  writer  in  Wyo¬ 
ming.  Mrs.  Curry’s  premise  is 
established  in  the  first  para¬ 
graph  of  the  first  chapter: 

Way  of  Life 

“Writing  is  a  way  of  life.  At 
best  it  is  a  rewarding  combina- 
of  creative  experience  and  crea¬ 
tive  expression.  One  cannot  exist 
w'ithout  the  other.  Memorable 
writing  can  happen  only  out  of 
memorable  living.  How  much 
authenticity  and  vitality  appear 
in  the  written  words  is  directly 
dependent  upon  the  writer  him¬ 
self.  He  is  the  fountainhead  of 
all  his  fiction.” 

She  quotes  with  obvious  ap¬ 
proval  James  Stephens  in  “The 
Crock  of  Gold”:  “The  head  does 
not  hear  anything  until  the  heart 
has  listened.” 

Writers  are  urged  to  look 
carefully,  experience  deeply,  ex¬ 
press  themselves  freshly  and 
freely.  Mrs.  Curry  does  all  those 


things  herself,  to  her  readers’ 
joy  and  benefit.  She  succinctly 
concludes : 

“The  writer  mu.st  express 
himself  because  he  is  .in  indi¬ 
vidual  in  a  world  where  indi¬ 
viduality  is  fast  disappearing. 
...  It  is  the  world  in  which  one 
.should  count  it  a  jirivilege  to 
walk  the  earth  and  look  at  the 
stars  and  move  with  the 
rhythms  of  seasons  and  tides.  It 
is  the  world  in  which  the  writer 
should  know  himself  as  a  giant 
among  men — for  in  him,  in  what 
he  experiences,  is  the  root  of  cre¬ 
ation.  His  obligation  to  himself 
and  to  all  men  is  to  put  down 
firmly  and  honestly  and  lieauti- 
fully  what  he  knows.” 

iiiiiniDniiimiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiin^ 

Books  Of,  By 
Or  For  Newsmen 

l.lililllllllilllililllilJililllllll:!llilJ:!:i  1 1  iJ  I  lll!l  l:l:lililil<hil;hi,iJ  l::il  llllllllllllllll 

Advertising’s  role  in  the  co¬ 
ordination  of  the  different  divi¬ 
sions  of  the  world’s  largest 
manufacturing  concern  back  in 
1922,  under  a  plan  submitted  by 
Barton,  Durstine  and  Osborn, 
now  BBDO,  is  reported  and 
praised  by  Alfred  P.  Sloan  Jr. 
in  “My  Years  With  General 
Motors”  (Doubleday.  472  pages. 
Illustrated.  $7.95).  Mr.  Sloan 
was  for  many  years  chief  execu¬ 
tive  of  the  corporation. 

Phil  F.  Brogan,  a  40-year 
member  of  the  staff  of  the  Bend 
(Ore.)  Bulletin  and  a  weekly 
columnist  for  the  Portland  Ore¬ 
gonian,  is  author  of  “East  of 
the  Cascades”  ( Binfords  &  Mort, 
2505  S.E.  11th  Ave.,  Portland  2, 
Ore.  Illustrated.  304  pages. 
$4.95),  a  history  of  the  vast 
rangeland  countr>'  east  of  the 
Oregon  Cascades.  It  is  a  story 
of  gold  and  cattle,  of  range  wars 
and  Vigilantes,  of  sawmills  in 
the  pines  and  homesteaders  on 
the  open  range. 

“Hong  Kong,”  by  New  York 
Herald  Tribune  staff  writer 
Gene  Gleason,  will  be  re-pub- 
lished  in  Britain  by  Robert  Hale, 
Ltd.,  of  London.  Original  edi¬ 
tion  was  published  last  year  by 
the  John  Day  Co.,  got  favorable 
reviews  in  75  newspapers  and 
other  publications. 

Bob  and  Jan  Young  of  Whit¬ 
tier,  Calif.,  former  editors  and 
publishers  of  newspapers  in  La 
Verne,  Temple  City  and  San 
Gabriel,  Calif.,  have  published  a 
series  of  books  for  young  people, 
the  latest  being  “Goodby  Ami¬ 
gos,”  a  novel  of  practical  farm 
problems  in  California,  based  on 
their  personal  experiences  in  the 
Coachella  Valley. 
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Montreal  Star  picture  of  the  in¬ 
juring  of  an  army  sergeant  while 
he  was  trying  to  take  a  time  bomb 
out  of  a  mail  box  during  the  re¬ 
cent  FLQ  demonstrations. 


Visual  reporting  is  here  to  stay 
and  it  should  be  accepted  by  the 
"wordman"  as  a  reporting  medium 
and  not  just  a  necessary  euil. 


Montreal  Star  picture  of  a  new  The  photographer  must  think  of 

Canadian  as  she  receives  her  citi-  himself  now  as  a  visual  reporter 

zenship  papers  in  the  courtroom.  and  try  to  use  the  five  "W's"  as  a 

guide  line. 

editor  8C  publisher  for  February  1,  1964 


Montreal  Star  picture  of  gaping 
hole  that  frames  the  foredeck  of 
Norwegian  freighter  which  collid¬ 
ed  with  British  cargo  liner. 


If  is  not  always  possible  to  get  all 
of  the  information  into  one  pic¬ 
ture,  but  every  effort  should  be 
made  to  get  as  much  as  possible 
into  it  without  spoiling  composi¬ 
tion. 


photo<;kaphy 

The  Photographer 
As  ‘Visual  Reporter’ 

By  Rick  FrifMiman 

Orwc  rditor^  and  photographers  accept  visual  reporting  as  here 
to  stag  and  not  a  necessary  evil,  picture  content  in  any  newspaper 
can  he  improved  if  more  planning  goes  into  pictures;  the  photog¬ 
rapher  is  given  more  time  to  cover  the  assignment;  *he  photog¬ 
rapher  has  the  proper  equipment;  and  initiatii'e  ran  he  brought 
into  the  darkroom. 

The  above  .statement  was  taken  from  an  article  by  Art  Wood, 
picture  wlitor  of  the  Montreal  (Que.)  Star,  which  appeared 


in  the  Members’  Bulletin  of 
the  New  York  State  Society 
of  Newspaper  Editors.  His  topic 
was  “Improving  Picture  Con¬ 
tent.” 

We  asked  Mr.  Wood  to  sup¬ 
ply  us  with  examples  of  Star 
pictures  that  illustrated  the 
points  he  made  in  the  Bulletin 
article.  Those  you  see  with  this 
column  show  that  Art  Wood  is  a 
Canadian  picture  editor  who 
practices  what  he  preached  to 
the  New  York  State  editors. 
The  italicized  comments  under 
the  pictures  are  his  direct  quotes 
from  the  article. 

Much  of  what  he  wrote  in 
the  Members’  Bulletin  is  worthy 
of  wider  dissemination  in  the 
hope  it  may  put  some  newspa¬ 


per  photo  departments  on  the 
road  to  better  visual  reporting. 

S  Guideline 

Mr.  Wood  contended  that  only 
when  editors  and  photographers 
accepted  visual  reporting  as 
more  than  a  “necessary  evil,” 
could  they  then  begin  to  think 
of  improvement  of  picture  con¬ 
tent.  He  claimed  that  every  pho¬ 
tographer  should  think  of  him¬ 
self  as  a  visual  reporter  and 
try  to  use  the  five  “W’s”  of 
who,  what,  when,  where  and 
why  as  guide  lines. 

Mr.  Wood  admitted  that  it 
was  not  always  possible  to  get 
all  of  the  information  into  one 
(Continued  on  page  4.^) 


Thi^is  what  new  newspaper  press 
^~^drives  will  look  like  in  1970. 

You  can  buy  one  today  from  Cutler-Hammer. 


Ifs  the  new  Webmaster  SCR  Drive  . . . 

combining  31  new  features  (16  exclusives)  for  **years-ahead' 

reliability,  performance,  and  installation  ease. 


Rock-steady  press  speed  regardless  of 
load  variation  or  line  voltage  chemges. 
No  “plateaus”  in  acceleration  rate  .  .  . 
no  sudden,  jerky  movements  to  throw  off 
register.  Stepless,  straightline  press  ac¬ 
celeration  from  inching  to  full  speed. 

For  the  first  time,  a  Silicon  Controlled 
Rectifier  Drive  that’s  completely  unit¬ 
ized.  No  common  firing  circuits  or  field 
supplies.  Built-in  reliability  like  you’ve 
never  had  before! 

These  are  but  three  of  many  benefits 
of  new  Cutler-Hammer  SCR  Unit  Drives 
...  a  few  of  the  many  reasons  why  the 
new  Webmaster  SCR  is  years  ahead  of 
the  rest. 

It’s  a  completely  new  design  incor¬ 
porating  the  fully  unitized  concept  from 
our  famous  Webmaster  magnetic  amplifier 
drives,  and  the  latest  state-of-the-art 
advances  in  silicon  controlled  rectifiers. 

But  don’t  confuse  “new”  with  being 
untried.  This  is  no  experimental  model. 
Field-proved  components  and  design 
criteria  have  been  used  throughout.  New 
SCR’s  use  application  experience  gained 
through  40  smaller  hp  SCR  drives  oper¬ 
ating  continuously  in  printing  applica¬ 
tions  for  up  to  4  years. 

In  fact,  we  sold  4  new  Webmaster  SCR 
Unit  Drives  even  before  we  had  a  chance 
to  tell  the  world  about  them! 

If  you’d  like  to  buy  one — or  at  least 
get  a  lot  better  acquainted  with  its  many 
advantages  for  you — call  your  nearby 
Cutler-Hammer  Sales  Office,  Or  write 
direct  for  complete  information. 


Extremely  wide,  stable  speed  range, 

excellent  low-speed  inching  and  thread¬ 
ing  characteristics  are  the  result  of 
exclusive  tach  feedback  speed  regu¬ 
lation  feature. 

Complete  control  room  flexibility 

stems  from  exclusive  dead-back  con¬ 
struction.  Means  you  mount  drive 
against  wall,  back  to  back,  or  to  any 
other  configuration.  No  rear  access 
ever  required. 


Greater  reliability  is  the  contribution 
of  exclusive  unitized  design.  Transis¬ 
torized,  printed-circuit  type  firing  cir¬ 
cuits  are  completely  unitized.  No 
common  field  supplies  either. 


tended  test  position.  Maximum  overload  capacity  and  full 

service  factor  operation  of  drive  motors 
Automatic  load  balance  regulation  is  comes  from  the  exclusive  use  of  con- 
accomplished  by  load  sharing  regula-  vection  cooled  SCR’s  and  silicon 
tors  which  closely  match  motor  loads  diodes.  This  design  uses  extra-large 
automatically.  Other  drives  depend  on  cells  derated  for  convection  cooling, 
manual  trimming  to  compensate  for  They  loaf  along  on  normal  load . . .  pro- 
changjng  conditions.  vide  a  greater  overload  capacity. 


What's  new?  Ask. . , 

CUTLER  -  HAMMER 


Cutler-Hammer  Inc.,  Milwaukee,  Wisconsin  •  Divisions:  AIL;  Thayer  Scale  •  Subsidiaries:  Uni-Bus,  Inc.; 
Cutler-Hammer  International,  C.A.  •  Associates:  Cutler-Hammer  Canada,  Ltd.;  Cutler-Hammer  Mexicans,  S.A. 


December 

Linage 


19*3 

19*2 

AKRON, 

OHIO 

Reacon  Journal-a  . . 

2,555,51* 

2,358,27* 

{Beacon  Journal-S 

994,209 

890,427 

Grand  Total  . 

3,549,725 

3,248,903 

ALBANY, 

N.  Y. 

•Knickerbocker-News-e 

1,309,774 

1,317,159 

Times  Union-m  . 

1,132,37* 

1. 204.7*2 

{Timas  Union-S  . 

*54.407 

*31,134 

Grand  Total  . 

3,098,557 

3,155,055 

ALBUQUERQUE.  N.  M. 

Journat^m 

1,819,983 

1,444,10* 

{Journal-S 

*51,815 

540,3*7 

Tribune*# 

1,801,07* 

1.587.844 

Grand  Total 

4,272,874 

3,792,317 

ATLANTA.  GA. 

Constitution-m 

1,883,417 

1,772,083 

Journal-e 

2,529,597 

2,449.445 

Journal  B  Constitution-S  1,170,4*0 

1,025,537 

Grand  Total . 

5.583.474 

5,247,2*7 

ATLANTIC  CITY.  N.  J 

Press-m 

971,328 

94*  253 

•Press-S 

2*4,044 

240,439 

Grand  Total  . 

1,235,392 

I,I8*.*92 

BALTIMORE.  MD. 

{American-S  . 

740.5*8 

579,372 

News-Post-e  . 

.  1,5*1  252 

1.405.439 

Sun-m  . 

1,408,883 

1,299,930 

Sun-e 

2,224,473 

2,205,070 

tSun-S  . 

.  1. *70,4*8 

1,402,834 

Grand  Total  . 

.  7.*07,*44 

4,892,845 

BANGOR.  ME. 

News-m  . 

.  850,428 

854,478 

BINGHAMTON,  N.  Y. 

Press-e  . 

1. *24.759 

1,447,977 

§PresS’S  . 

555.200 

498,151 

$un-Bulletin*m  . 

5*8,28* 

*48,091 

Grand  Total  . 

2,750,245 

2,794,219 

BIRMINGHAM.  ALA. 

Post-Herald-m  . 

.  945,389 

8*5,511 

News-e  .  . 

.  1,914,434 

1,877.828 

fNews-S  . 

.  1,055,2*7 

1,028,775 

Grand  Total  . 

3,915,290 

3,772,114 

NOTE:  Part  run  adv.  includes 

:  News-e 

19*3—1,914  *34  (  59,914).  19*2- 

1 .877,828 

(54,377). 

BOISE.  IDAHO 

Statesman*m  . 

.  1,033,0*9 

997,171 

•Statesman-S  . 

418.889 

315,51* 

Grand  Total  . 

1.451,958 

1.312.487 

NOTE;  Statesman  Morn  and 

Eve.  sold 

only  in  combination. 

Linage  of 

one  edi- 

tion  (Morn.)  only  is  shown. 

BOSTON. 

MASS. 

Record  American*d  . 

750,285 

753,479 

Advartiser-S 

331,257 

328,789 

Globe-e  . 

.  1. *44.3*3 

1,538,389 

Globe-m  . 

1,349,247 

1,311,983 

{Gioba-S 

.  1,407,222 

1,338,0*2 

Herald-m  . 

1,314,09* 

1.259.044 

tHerald-S  . 

1,375,114 

1,201,512 

traveler-e  . 

1,447,219 

1.547,1*1 

Grand  Total  . 

.  9,818,803 

9.278.419 

IMPORTANT 

NOTICE 

Newspaper  Linage — 52  Cities 

(Compilrd  bjr  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  from  Media  Record  Meaiurements' 

1963 
Linage 

Total  Advertising 

December  .  260,566,000 

November .  258,432,000 

Year  to  date  ...2,856,483,000 
Display 

December  .  206,720,000 

November .  196,589,000 

Year  to  date  ...2,106,749,000 
Classified 

December  .  53,846,000 

November  .  61,843,000 

Year  to  date  . . .  749,734,000 
Retail 

December  .  168,759,000 

November .  153,090,000 

Year  to  date  ...1,611,576,000 
Department  Store 

December  .  62,522,000 

November .  56,038,000 

Year  to  date  . . .  570,923,000 
General 

December  .  24,030,000 

November .  25,770,000 

Year  to  date  . . .  258,778,000 
Automotive 

December  .  8,678,000 

November .  13,024,000 

Year  to  date  . . .  150,555,000 
Financial 

December  .  5,253,000 

November .  4,705,000 

Year  to  date  . . .  58,840,000 


Tha  linag*  tabulations  shown  hart  hava 
baan  compilad  b^  Madia  Kacords,  Inc.  for 
axclusiva  publication  by  Editor  t  Publishar. 
Thay  may  not  ba  printad  or  Publishtd  in 
any  form  without  axplicit  parmission  from 
Madia  Records,  Inc. 

Except  where  other  figures  are  specifi¬ 
cally  shown  the  following  footnotes  apply 
to  Madia  Records.  Dacambar  I?i3  Linages; 
*lncludes  20, 2M  lines  FAMILY  WEEKLY 
tincludas  43.»)e  lines  THIS  WEEK 
{Includes  32.S&8  lines  PARADE 
{Includes  iS.MM  lines  WEEKEND  MAGA¬ 
ZINE. 

NOTE:  American  Weakly  discontinued 
publishing  after  the  September  I,  1943 
issue. 


19*3 

19*2 

BUFFALO. 

N.  Y. 

Courier  Express-m  . 

1,272,147 

1,219,059 

{Courier  Express-S 

944,7** 

833,398 

fEvening  News-e  . 

2,390,459 

2,227,149 

Grand  Total 

4,*09,3n 

4,279,40* 

CAMDEN, 

N.  J. 

Courier>Post-e  . 

1,578,454 

1,408,129 

CHARLESTON 

.  W.  VA. 

Mail-e  . 

1,152,552 

1,038,800 

Gazette-m  .  . 

1,175,210 

1,087,188 

§Gazette-Mail-S  .  .  . 

420,583 

3*9,158 

Grand  Total  . 

2,748,345 

2,495,14* 

CHARLOTTE,  N.  C. 

News-e  . 

1,175,181 

1,192,729 

Observer-m 

2.0*8.499 

1.854.578 

fObserver-S  . 

718,029 

*49,287 

Grand  Total  . 

3,9*1.709 

3.498.594 

CHICAGO,  ILL. 

Tribune-m  . 

3,4*7,151 

3,029,175 

Tribune-S  . 

1,9*3,857 

1 .458,058 

fDaily  News-e  . 

1.979,79* 

2,043,05* 

American-e  . 

739,455 

722,415 

American-S  . 

720,31* 

299,452 

Sun-Times-m  . 

1.430.905 

1,5*1,38* 

{Sun-Times-S  . 

951,503 

844,470 

Grand  Total  . 

11,452,983 

10,1*0,412 

NOTE;  Part  run  adv. 

includes:  Tribuna-m 

19*3  -  3,4*7.151  (357,358).  19*2  - 

■  3,029,175 

(3*0.988).  Trib<ina-S  19*3—1,9*3,857  (  5*5,- 

519).  19*2-1.458,058  (512,214).  Sun-Times-S 

19*3—951,503  (154,423). 

I942-844.470  (109,- 

9*2). 

CINCINNATI.  OHIO 

Enquirer-m  . 

2.144.754 

2,198,052 

fEnquirer-S 

1,418,722 

1,249,274 

Post  B  Times-Star-e  . 

2.243,392 

2,074,781 

Grand  Total . 

5,808,8*8 

5,522,107 

CLEVELAND 

.  OHIO 

Plain  Dealer-m  . 

2.475.447  On  Strike 

(Plain  Dealar-S  . 

1,478,598 

119,773 

Press-a  . 

2,443,083  On  Strike 

1962 

%  of 

E&P 

Linage 

1962 

Index 

235,240,000 

110.8 

108.7 

261,384,000 

98.9 

100.0 

2,798,250,000 

102.1 

108.2 

184,894,000 

111.8 

108.6 

202,156,000 

97.2 

97.7 

2,072,743,000 

101.6 

106.4 

.'')0,346,000 

107.0 

109.2 

59,228,000 

104.4 

108.7 

725,507,000 

103.3 

106.7 

151,457,000 

111.4 

110.4 

155,579,000 

98.4 

100.5 

1,563,924,000 

103.0 

109.9 

54,616,000 

114.5 

112.2 

57,149,000 

98.1 

97.0 

551,667,000 

103.5 

107.8 

21,236,000 

113.2 

99.9 

29,955,000 

86.0 

79.6 

301,495,000 

94.8 

85.8 

7,744,000 

112.1 

101.2 

12,348,000 

105.5 

105.3 

149,307,000 

100.8 

105.9 

4,457,000 

117.9 

109.9 

4,274,000 

110.1 

110.1 

58,017,000 

101.4 

116.6 

19*3 

19*2 

COLUMBUS 

.  OHIO 

Dispatch-e  . 

2,532,313 

2,390,318 

Dispatch-S  . 

1,3*0.990 

1,147,037 

Citizen-Journal-m 

1,030,572 

985,892 

Star-w  . 

42,183 

52,044 

Grand  Total  . 

4.9*4.058 

4,575,291 

DALLAS, 

TEX. 

News-m  . 

2.291,217 

2,328,177 

tNews-S  . .  . 

812.728 

790,355 

Times-Herald-e 

2.490.588 

2.454.355 

{Times  Harald-S . 

922.003 

8*0,175 

Grand  Total  . 

*,514,53* 

4,435,0*2 

NOTE:  Part  run  adv.  includes:  Times 

Herald-e  19*3—2.490.588  (  22.480) 

,  19*2— 

2,454,355  (41,241). 

DAYTON. 

OHIO 

Joumal-Herald-m  . 

,  1,929,523 

1,788,494 

News-e  .. 

2,082,899 

2,079,705 

§News-S  . . 

713.139 

734,197 

Grand  Total  . 

4,725,5*1 

4.404.39* 

DENVER. 

COLO. 

Rocky  Mt.  News-m  _ 

2,318,2*2 

2,102,297 

Rocky  Mt.  News-S 

505,179 

4*9,291 

Post-e  . 

2.514,829 

2,352,597 

{fPost-S  . 

1,013,882 

882,123 

Grand  Total  . 

.  *.354,152 

5,804,308 

NOTE:  Part  run  adv.  includes:  Post-a 

19*3  —  2.514,829  (  202.4*9).  19*2  — 

2,352,597 

(1*4,023). 

DES  MOINES.  IOWA 

Register-m  . 

.  5*4,130 

579,475 

Tribune-e  . . 

.  990,0*8 

942,484 

(Register-S  . . 

.  502,702 

492,890 

Grand  Total  . 

.  2.054.900 

2,015,049 

DETROIT, 

MICH. 

Free  Press-m  . 

.  1.493.498 

1,523,344 

{Free  Press-S  . . 

.  *49,487 

524,039 

Naws-a 

.  2,823,582 

2,4*9,440 

tNews-S  . 

.  1,342,498 

1,138,754 

Grand  Total  . . 

*,509,0*5 

5,455,577 

1963  19*2 

Star  Gaiette-e  .  M7  nax 

Star  Gai.  &  Adv.-d  952,332 

•Telegram-S  370  34*  34759c 

Star  Gazette  & 

Advertiser-Sat  .  115  7*5 

Grand  Total .  1,322,499  1,683,829 

NOTE:  Advertiser  Morning  &  Star  Ga> 

letter  Evening  merged  to  a  Daily  edition 
effective  February  I,  19*3. 

EL  PASO.  TEX. 

Times-m  .  1,392,393  1,3*3  131 

{TJmes-S  .  479,454  423' 182 

Herald-Post-e  .  1,378,344  1, 3031595 

Grand  Total  .  3,250,191  3,089,908 

ERIE.  PA. 

Times-e  .  1,191,59*  1,1*2  890 

§Timas-Naws-S  .  505,747  4741998 


Grand  Total  .  4.597,328  119,773 

NOTE;  Part  run  adv.  includes;  Press-e 
19*3— 2.*43.0e3  (  219,240).  All  newspapers 
on  strike  December  I  through  December 
31.  19*2  with  the  exception  of  a  partial 
edition  published  on  December  2nd,  19*2. 


NOTE:  Part  run  adv.  includes:  Free 
Press-m  19*3— 1.493.498  (144,72*).  19*2— 

1,523,344  (183,49*).  Free  Press-S  I943-449,- 
487  (41,040).  19*2  —  524,039  (123,323). 

News-a  19*3—2,823,582  (222,455).  19*2-2,- 
4*9.440  (188,9*8).  Naws-S  19*3—1,342,498 
(112,849).  19*2—1,138,754  (47,244). 

ELMIRA,  N.  Y. 


Grand  Total  . . . . 

.  1,497,343 

1. *37,888 

NOTE:  The  News 

Morning. 

Times,  Evening,  are  sold  in  optional  com- 

bination.  The  linage 

of  one  edition,  the 

Times,  Evening  is  shown. 

EUGENE 

.  ORE. 

Register  Guard-a  . 

.  1,387.39* 

1,254,753 

•Register  Guard-S  . 

4*2.847 

350.591 

Grand  Total 

1,850,2*3 

1.605,344 

EVERETT. 

WASH. 

.  1298  135 

FALL  RIVER.  MASS. 

Herald  News-e  . . 

..  1,194,444 

1,008,1*4 

FORT  LAUDERDALE.  FLA. 

•Naws-a  . 

..  2,201,919 

News-S  . 

..  1,014,112 

News-Sat  . 

293,407 

Grand  Total  . 

.  3,509,438 

NOTE;  (•)  Published  5  days  a  w 

eek  only. 

FORT  WAYNE.  IND. 

Journal  Gazatte-m  . . 

..  1,222,797 

1,178,444 

{Journal  Gazette-S  .. 

. .  *87,3*9 

*23,573 

News  $entinel-e  . 

..  1,810,731 

1,735,840 

Grand  Total  . 

..  3,720,897 

3,537,857 

FORT  WORTH.  TEX. 

Star-Teleqram-m  .... 

.  1,014,195 

957,281 

Star-Telegram-e  . 

.  1,944,48* 

1,982,219 

§Star-Telegram-S  _ 

.  904,458 

833,337 

Press-e  . 

.  535,13* 

425,803 

Press-S  . 

.  215,553 

172,914 

Grand  Total  . 

..  4,415,828 

4,371,554 

NOTE;  Press  Evening  published  5  days  a 

week  only. 

FRESNO, 

CALIF. 

Bee-e . 

.  1,404,978 

1,458,927 

{Bee-S  . 

735,278 

*30,050 

Grand  Total  . 

..  2,340,25* 

2.088,9n 

GARY, 

IND. 

Post-Tribune-e  . 

..  1,494,330 

1.479,594 

•Po$t-Tribune-S  . 

..  591,22* 

528,477 

Grand  Total  . 

..  2,285,55* 

2,008,271 

GLENS  FALLS.  N.  Y. 

Post-Star  (Sea  Note) 

725,191 

827,541 

NOTE:  Post-Star  Morning  sold 

in  com- 

bination  with  Times 

Evening.  Linage  of 

one  edition,  Post-Star  Morning, 

only  II 

given. 

GRAND  RAPIDS.  MICH 

Press-a  . 

..  2,247,079 

2.089.525 

t  Press-S  . 

. .  *29,405 

*04,742 

Grand  Total  . 

..  2,874,484 

2.494,2*7 

HACKENSACK.  N.  J. 

Record-e  . 

..  2,1*8,093 

2.0*5,427 

NOTE;  Part  run  adv.  includes: 

Record-e 

19*3  —  2.1*8.093  (133.172).  19*2- 

-  2,085.427 

(44,5*1). 

HAMMOND.  IND. 

Timas-a  . 

..  1,455,054 

1.427.053 

Times-S  . 

. .  577,4*1 

512,2*1 

Grand  Total  . 

..  2,032,515 

1,939,314 

NOTE;  Timas  Evening  published  five  days 

a  week  only. 

HARRISBURG.  PA. 

Patriot-m  . 

..  1,3*9,332 

I.328.I3I 

{Patriot  Naws-S  . 

. .  545,009 

497,703 

Advertiser-m  .  373,423  Grand  Total  .  1,914,341  1,825,834 

EDITOR  Si  PUBLISHER  for  February  1,  1964 
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Ifi3  Ifi2 
HARTFORD,  CONN. 

Cogr*nf-m  .  I.l«,424  l,040,M7 

.  848.404  750,790 

.  1.878,148  1,870,949 

Grand  Total  .  4,040,180  3,442,584 

HAVERHILL.  MASS. 

Journal-e  .  2*1.254  292,921 

HONOLULU.  HAWAII 

Advartisar-m  .  1,294,078  1,105,795 

Star-8ullatin-a  .  1,788,015  1,814,834 

•Star-Bulletin  & 

Advartiser-S  .  573,311  544,344 

Grand  Total  .  ..  .3,457,404  3,488,997 

HOUSTON,  TEX. 

Chronicla-e  .  2,994,439  2,879,080 


|Chronicle-S 

poit-m 

tPoit-S 

Prass-a 


1,344,147  1,295,752 
2,482,130  2,455,233 
920,993  752,4/9 

432,544  444,423 


Grand  Total  .  8,374,253  8,027,147 

NOTE:  Part  run  adv.  Includas:  Chroni- 
Cla-a  1943-2.994.439  (124,340).  1942—2,- 

179  080  (123,755).  Chronicla-S  1943-1,344,- 
147' (18,911).  1942—1,295,752  (34,878).  Post-m 
1943  -  2.482.130  (  94,401).  1942  -  2,455.233 
(100,933). 

INDIANAPOLIS.  IND. 

Nawi-a  .  1,852,845  1,749,884 

Sfar-m  .  1,910,035  1.794,977 

tSIar-S  .  1,272,482  1,110,829 

r;ma».a  .  782,743  783,494 

§Timai-S  .  312,152  314,481 

Grand  Total  .  4,130,257  5,757,849 

JACKSON.  MISS. 

Clarion  Ledqar-m  .  1,075,213  999,595 

(Clarion  Ledgar  & 

Nawi-S  .  491,574  518,848 

Dally  Naws-a  .  1,074,817  991,310 

Grand  Total  .  2,443,404  2,509,773 

JACKSONVILLE.  FLA. 

Timas-Unlon-m  .  2,404,817  2,482,412 

ITimas-Union-S  .  840,525  775,114 

Journal-a  .  1,020,404  1,031.153 


Grand  Total  . 


4,487,948  4,288,481 


JERSEY  CITY,  N.  J. 

Jarsay  Journal-a  .  1,142.317  1,104,120 

NOTE:  Part  run  adv.  includas:  Jarsay 
Journal-a  1943—1,142,317  (115,208).  1942— 
1,104,120  (  79.994). 

KANSAS  CITY,  MO. 

Timas-m  .  2,117,835  1,832,850 

Star-a  .  1,495,831  1,405,011 

tStar-S  .  944,057  972,234 

Grand  Total  .  4,779,723  4,410,097 

KNOXVILLE.  TENN. 

Journal-m  .  492,787  555,727 

Naws-Santinal-a  .  1,218,783  1.070.359 

(Na»t-Santinal-S  .  401,399  320,935 

Grand  Total .  2,312,949  1,947,021 

LAWRENCE.  MASS. 

EaqIa-Tribuna-d  .  1,237,545  1,172,858 

LITTLE  ROCK.  ARK. 

Arkansas  Gazatta-m  ...  1,289,510  1,254,499 
(Arkansas  Gaiatta-S  . . .  544,928  444,548 

Grand  Total  .  1,854,438  1,721,047 

LONG  BEACH,  CALIF. 

Indapandent-m  .  2,022,004  2,010,220 

(Indapandanl  Prass- 

Talaaram-S  . 740,395  471,204 

Prass-Talagram-a  .  2,125,842  2,097,144 

Grand  Total  .  4,888,241  4,778,548 

NOTE:  Part  run  adv.  Includas:  Inda- 
pandant-m  1943-2,022,004  (140.958).  1942— 
2.010.220  (273,148).  Prass-Telagram-a  1943 
-2.125,842  (140,958).  1942-2,097,144  (273,- 
l«). 

LONG  ISLAND,  N.  Y. 

Nawsday  Suffolk-a  ....  2,049,145  2,259,844 
Nawsday  Nassau-a  ....  2,313,418  2,545,952 

Grand  Total .  4,382,743  4,825,798 

LOS  ANGELES.  CALIF. 

Timas-m .  4,959,210  4,340,922 

♦TInsas-S  .  3,108,595  2,900,437 

Harald  Ezaminar-a  .  2,055,381  1,901,423 

Harald  Examinar-S  ....  841,570  707.971 


Advertising  Linage  Leaders. . .  Year  1963 

(As  Measured  by  Media  Ree.ords,  Inc.) 


Morning 


Morning 


Los  Angeles  Times  . 

Miami  Herald  . 

Chicago  Tribune . 

Washington  Post . 

New  Orleans  Times-Picayune 

Phoenix  Republic  . 

San  Jose  Mercury . 

Orlando  Sentinel  . 

Norfolk  Virginian-Pilot  . 

Houston  Post  ....  . . 


Evening 


Houston  Chronicle  . 

Milwaukee  Journal  . 

Montreal  La  Presse . 

Phoenix  Gazette  . 

Detroit  News . 

Montreal  Star  . 

Long  Island  Newsday-Nassau 

San  Jose  News  . 

Washington  Star  . 

Denver  Post . 


Sunday 


Los  Angeles  Times  .  . 
New  York  Times  .  .  .  . 
Chicago  Tribune 
Baltimore  Sun 
Milwaukee  Journal 
Philadelphia  Inquirer 

Miami  Herald  . 

Boston  Globe  . 

Cincinnati  Enquirer 
Columbus  Dispatch  . 


Six  and  Seven-Day  Totals 


Los  Angeles  Times  MS . 

Miami  Herald  MS  . 

Chicago  Tribune  MS  . 

Washington  Post  MS  . 

Milwaukee  Journal  ES  . 

New  York  Times  MS  . 

Houston  Chronicle  ES  . 

Detroit  News  ES  . 

New  Orleans  Times-Picayune  MS 
Minneapolis  Star  &  Tribune  ES  . . . 


52,471,303 

43,012,496 

39,197,903 

38,652,893 

32,880,495 

32,071,337 

30,506,980 

29,235,103 

27,739.450 

27,474,165 


34,834,123 

34,534,050 

32,776,557 

32,064,274 

31,386,169 

30,714,409 

30,706,249 

30.577.196 

30,181,423 

29,714,808 


35,243,523 

25,739,136 

20,264,206 

17,792,887 

17,683,659 

17,292,183 

16,701,080 

15,758,094 

15,397,314 

14,923,205 


87,714,826 

59,713,576 

59,462,109 

53,052,768 

52,217,709 

49.444,967 

48,905,334 

45,361,434 

44,034,426 

43,861,199 


Los  Angeles  Times  .  .  . 

Miami  Herald  . 

Chicago  Tribune  . 

Washington  Post . 

New  Orleans  Times-Picayune 

Phoenix  Republic . 

New  York  Times  . 

San  Jose  Mercury . 

Orlando  Sentinel  . 

Jacksonville  Times-Union  . . . 


Evening 


Milwaukee  Journal  . 

Houston  Chronicle . 

Montreal  La  Presse  . 

Montreal  Star  . 

Cleveland  Press  and  News 

Washington  Star . 

Phoenix  Gazette  . 

Toronto  Star  . 

Denver  Post . 

LI.  Newsday-Nassau . 


Sunday 


Los  Angeles  Times  . . . . 

New  York  Times . 

Chicago  Tribune . 

New  York  News  . 

Milwaukee  Journal  . . . . 

Baltimore  Sun  . 

Cleveland  Plain  Dealer 
Philadelphia  Inquirer  . . 

Miami  Herald  . 

Boston  Globe  . 


Six  and  Seven-Day  Totals 

Los  Angeles  Times  MS . 

Now  York  Times  MS  . 

Miami  Herald  MS  . 

Chicago  Tribune  MS  . 

Milwaukee  Journal  ES . 

Washington  Post  MS . 

Houston  Chronicle  ES . 

Cleveland  Plain  Dealer  MS  . 

New  Orleans  Times-Picayune  MS  . 

Baltimore  Sun  ES  . 


52,868,319 

41,799,140 

37,693,430 

35,628,662 

32,690,392 

29,928,929 

28,386,942 

27,421,896 

27,240,557 

27,151,590 


36,243,187 

32,419,399 

31.853.546 
31,103,594 
31,072,768 
30,008,555 

29.862.547 
29.743.870 
28,878,535 
28,801,955 


36,016,705 

32,288,697 

19,568,168 

18,073,166 

17,641,441 

17.038.357 

17,018,725 

16.804,944 

15,706,613 

15,471,114 


88,885,024 

60.675.639 

57,505,753 

57,261,598 

53,884,628 

48,821,681 

45,272,234 

44,066.764 

43,430,421 

43.269.735 


Tinwj-m . 4,?b9,2IO  4,340,922  News-S  .  l 

♦TImai-S  .  3,106,595  2,900,437  il 

Harald  Examiner-a  .  2,055,381  1,901,423  '  V  ‘  ’  V. 

Harald  Examinar-S  ....  841,570  707.971  NOTE:  Tha  Sunday  Nawi 

_ _ tional  combination  with 

Grand  Total  . 10,984,754  9,871,153  Monday  Union  Laadar. 
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1943  1942 

NOTE:  Part  run  adv.  includas:  Timas-m 
1943  -  4,959,210  (  488,198).  1942  —  4,340,922 
(584,021).  Timas-S  1943-3,108.595  (1,119,- 
405).  1942—2,900.437  (1,087,477). 

LOUISVILLE.  KY. 

Couriar  Journal-m .  1,531,718  1,434,079 

Courier  Journal-S  .  941.409  904,751 

Timas-e  .  1,842,329  1,429,874 

Grand  Total  .  4,315,454  3,970,704 

LOWELL.  MASS. 

Sun-e  .  944,053  848,428 

•Sun-S  .  293,422  320.512 

Grand  Total  .  1,239,475  1,149,140 

LYNN.  MASS. 

Itam-e  .  873,889  802,228 

MANCHESTER,  N.  H. 

Union  Laadar-d  .  995,752  925,941 

•Naws-S  .  294,437  290,489 

Grand  Total  .  1,290,189  1,214,430 

NOTE:  Tha  Sunday  Naws  is  sold  In  op¬ 
tional  combination  with  tha  following 
Monday  Union  Laadar, 


1943  1942 

MEMPHIS,  TENN. 

Commercial  Appaal-m  1,887,141  1,944,480 
tCommarcial  Appaal-S  883,508  792,488 

Press-Sc!mitar-a  .  1,345,740  1,173,477 


Grand  Total  . 


4,114.389  3.930.445 


MERIDEN,  CONN. 

Record  Journal 

(Sea  Note)  .  1,007,455  978,341 

NOTE:  Record  Morning  and  Journal  Eve¬ 
ning  ara  sold  only  in  combination.  Linaga 
of  one  edition,  Record  Morning  only  is 
shown. 

MIAMI,  FLA. 

Herald-m  .  4,089,175  3,759,201 

§Harald-S  .  1,759,894  1,599,295 

Naws-a  .  1,174,510  1,085,242 

tNaws-S  .  408,244  447,840 

Grand  Total  .  7,431,823  4,891,598 

NOTE:  Part  run  adv.  includas:  Harald-m 
1943  —  4,089,175  (154,447).  1942  -  3,759,201 
(47,327).  Harald-S  1943—1,759.694  (101,- 
404).  1942-1,599,295  (101,342). 

MILWAUKEE,  WIS. 

Santinal-m  .  817,073  852,479 


1943  1942 

Journal-a  .  3,038,019  2,870,444 

t  Journal-S .  1,580,258  1,344,533 

Grand  Total  .  5,435,350  5.087.454 

MINNEAPOLIS.  MINN. 

Tribuna-m  .  1,419.403  1,312,717 

Star-a  .  2.441.813  2.409.942 

tTribuna-S  .  1,273,445  1,043,457 

Grand  Total  .  5,334.881  4,784,114 

NOTE:  Part  run  adv.  includas:  Star-a 
1943  -  2,441.813  (345,930).  1942  -  2,409.942 
(191,713). 

MODESTO.  CALIF. 

Bae-a  .  804,094  793,700 

§Baa-S  .  244,411  230,187 

Grand  Total  .  1,070,707  1,023,887 

NOTE:  Baa  Evening  published  5  days  a 

weak  only. 

MONTREAL.  CANADA 

♦  •Star-a  .  2.204,332  2,259,701 

Gaiatta-m  .  1,321,721  1,244,999 

U  Prassa-a  .  2,419,432  2,502,444 

La  Patria-S  .  144,984  143,061 

Grand  Total  .  4,094,449  4,170,425 


NOTE:  (•)  Includ#!  WEEKEND 
ZINE  linage. 

MUNCIE,  IND. 

Pre$»-e  .  1,049,424 

Star-fti  .  I  059,943 

•Star-S  343,484 


NASHVILLE,  TENN. 
Banner-a  1,701,247 

Tennasiean-m  1,498,444 

Tennatiaan-S  749,055 


NEW  BEDFORD,  MASS. 
Standard-Times-e  1,059,894 

§Standard-Tima$-S  348,534 


NEW  HAVEN.  CONN. 

Journal  Courier-m  730,184  592,072 

Ragistar-e  1,529,474  1,540,843 

•Ragistar-S  927,304  733.972 

Ragittar  t 

Journal-Couriar-Sat  77,050  82,343 

Grand  Total  3,244,214  2,949,275 

NEW  LONDON.  CONN. 

Day-a  1,097,734  1,001,773 

NEW  ORLEANS.  LA. 

Timas-Picayuna-m  .  3,201,989  3.045,482 
fTimaj-Picayuna-S  1,084,274  924,548 

States  t  Item-e  1,491,470  1,242,949 

Grand  Total  .  5,777,733  5,252,979 

NEW  YORK.  N.  Y. 

Timas-m  2,415,444  842,3*7 

Tima$-S  2,924,091  1.224,455 

Herald  Tribuna-rti  .  905,148  295,524 

fHarald  Tribune-S  872,900  370.722 

Mirror-m 

Mirror-S  241,921 

Naws-m .  1,921,083  544,258 

Naws-S  1,885,022  872,409 

Journal-Amarican-e  972,970  277,457 

Journai-Amarican-S  513.785  206,855 

Po$t-a  .  948,243  297,407 

Post  s  .  119,335  22,281 

World  Telegram  & 

Sun-a  1.274,273  415,174 

Grand  Total  14,974.514  5,888,338 

NOTE:  All  New  York  Newspapers  on 
strike  December  8,  1942  through  March  31. 
1943,  aicapt  the  Post  which  resumed  publi¬ 
cation  March  4.  1943.  Mirror  discontinued 
publishing  after  the  October  14,  1943  issue. 
Post  Evening  published  5  days  a  weak  only. 
Part  run  adv.  includes:  Mirror-m  1942— 
234,774  (45,447).  Mirror-S  1942  —  241,921 

(100,070).  News-m  1943—1,921.083  (  982,935). 

1942—544,258  (244,018).  News-S  1943-1,885,- 
022  (1,253,580).  1942  —  872,409  (  401,404). 

Journal  American-e  1943 — 972,970  (148,239). 

1942— 277.457  (  31,441).  Journal  American-S 

1943— 513,785  (129,490).  1942—190,935  (15,- 

284).  World  Tel.  &  Sun-e  1943—1,274,273 
(144.144)  1942—415,174  (80.224).  Herald 

Tribune-S  1943—872,900  (107,038).  1942— 

370,722  (  37,470).  Split  run  adv.  includes: 

News-m  239,402.  News-S  152,591. 

NEW  YORK  (QUEENS).  N.  Y. 

Long  Island  Press-e  .  1,345,733  1,348,047 

§Long  Island  Press-S  720,891  775,408 

Grand  Total  .  2,044,424  2,143,455 

NOTE:  New  York  Queens-Long  Island 
Press  Queens  Edition  on  strike  December 
8  through  December  31,  1942. 


NEW  YORK  (EL  DARIO- 
LA  PRENSA),  N.  Y. 

El  Diario-La  Prensa-m  .  303,950 

El  Diario-La  Prensa-S  74,040 


NEWBURGH.  N.  Y. 

News-e  .  740,948 

NOTE:  Part  run  adv.  includes: 
1943  —  740,948  (39.589). 

NEWPORT  NEWS.  VA. 

Press-m  .  1,522,554 

§Press-S  514,254 

Times-Herald-e  .  1,342,217 

Grand  Total  .  3,381,027 

NIAGARA  FALLS.  N.  Y. 
Gaiette-e  1,070,894 

*Gaiette-S  318,223 


1943  1942 

NORFOLK,  VA. 

Ledgar-Star-e  .  1,708,471  1,743,099 

VIrginlan-Pilot-m  .  2,393.579  2,244,324 

(Virginian-Pilot 

A  Star-S  .  1,044,120  847,259 

Grand  Total  .  5.148.170  4.8U.482 

NOTE:  Part  run  adv.  includes:  Ladger- 
Star-e  1943—1,708,471  (444,079).  1942-1,- 
743,099.  1942—434,245.  V!rginian-Pilot-m 

1943—2,393,579  (  454,918).  1942  -  2,244,324 

(412,131).  Virginian-Pilot  8  Star-S  1943 — 
1,044,120  (188,447).  1942—847,259  (145,355). 

OAKLAND.  CALIF. 

Tribuna-a  .  2,143,044  1,959,770 

§Tribuna-S  .  904,077  795,440 

Grand  Total  .  3,049,123  2,755,230 

NOTE:  Part  run  adv.  Includes:  Tribune-e 
1943—2,143,044. 

OKLAHOMA  CITY.  OKLA. 

Oklahoman-m  .  1,374,449  1,301,126 

Oklahoman-S  .  541,182  517,821 

Times-e  .  1,484,474  1,373,372 

Grand  Total  .  3,420,307  3,192,321 

NOTE:  Part  run  adv.  includes:  Oklaho¬ 
man-m  1943—1,374,449  (  84.449).  1942-1- 
301,128  (  84,314).  Times-e  1943—1.484.474 

(204,981).  1942-1,373.372  (194,395). 

OMAHA.  NEBR. 
World-Herald 

(see  note)  .  1,531,952  1,585.470 

(World-Herald-S  .  925,333  838,988 

Grand  Total  .  2,457,285  2,424,458 

NOTE;  World-Herald  sold  In  combina¬ 
tion  Morning  and  Evening,  linage  of  only 
one  edition,  EVENING,  is  shown. 

ORLANDO,  FLA. 

Star-e .  2,475,174  2,344,222 

Santinel-m  .  2,475,174  2,344,222 

Sentinel-S  . I.07I.44I  932,340 

Grand  Total  .  4,421,989  5,420,784 

NOTE:  Part  run  adv.  includes:  1943 — I,- 
098,144.  1942—930,204. 

PASADENA.  CALIF. 

Star-News-e  .  1,157,337  1.044,107 

§lndapendent-Star 

News-S  441,484  442,111 

Independent-m  .  1,040,818  979,088 

Grand  Total  .  2,479,439  2,507,304 

PAWTUCKET.  R.  I. 

Times-e  .  910,211  917,330 

PENSACOLA,  FLA. 

News-e  .  812,819  741,212 

Joumal-m  ..  1,389,020  1,412,019 

News-Journal-S  514,715  434,477 

Grand  Total  2,713,554  2,589,708 

PEORIA.  ILL. 

Journal  Star  (Sen  Note)  1.425,147  1,415,877 
iJoumal  Star-S  .  598,274  519.038 

Grand  Total  .  2,023,441  1,934,915 

NOTE:  Journal  Star  Morning  and  Journal 
Star  Evening  sold  in  combination.  Linage 
of  only  one  edition — Journal  Star  Eve¬ 
ning — is  shown. 

PHILADELPHIA.  PA. 

Bulletin-e  .  2,209,874  1,970,943 

(Bulletin-S  845,444  448,705 

Inquirer-m  .  1,884,237  1,842,081 

Inquirer-S  1,527,573  1,333,451 

News-e  .  841,290  858,852 

Grand  Total  .  7,308,440  4,474,052 

NOTE:  Part  run  adv.  includes;  Bulletin-e 

1943—2,209,874  (149.735).  1962-1,970.943 

(53,181).  Bulletin-S  1943—845,444  (115,-545). 
1942—448,705  (93.451).  Inquirer-m  1943— 
1,884,237  (  31,755).  1942-1,842,081  (19,840). 

Inquirer-S  1943—1,527,573  (  50,937). 

PHOENIX.  ARIZ. 

Republic-m  .  3,024,113  2,404,491 

(Republic-S  .  1,148,884  997,810 

GaieHe-e  3,031,309  2,553,712 

Grand  Total  .  7,204,308  4,154,213 

PITTSBURGH,  PA. 

Post-Gai.  &  Sun-Tel.-m  1,349,131  1.227,742 

Press-e  .  2,077,407  1,914,701 

(Press-S  .  949,154  858,434 

Grand  Total  .  4,415.494  4,003,079 

PORTLAND,  ORE. 

Oregonian-m  .  2,299,820  2,100,307 


§(Oragonian-S 
Oregon  Journal-e 


1943  1942 

1,083,745  980,841 

702,150  737,331 


Grand  Total  .  4,085,735  3,818,499 

NOTE;  Part  run  adv.  includes:  Oregon 
Journal-e  1943—702,150  (15,903). 

PROVIDENCE.  R.  I. 

Bulletin-e  .  1,745,325  1,443,278 

Journal-m  .  1,448,321  1,585  742 

(Journal-S  .  1,017,298  982,140 

Grand  Total  .  4,430,944  4,231,180 

READING.  PA. 

Eagle  (Sea  Note)  .  1,184.721  1,274,929 

§Eagla-S  .  527,712  489,134 

Grand  Total  1,712,433  1,744,045 

NOTE:  Eagle  Evening  and  Timas  Morn¬ 
ing  sold  in  combination.  Linage  of  one 
edition  (Eagle  Evening)  is  shown, 

RICHMOND,  VA. 

News  Leadar-a  .  1,927,113  1,742.034 

Timas  Dispatch-m  _  1,807,184  1,704,129 

(Times  D!spatch-S  .  1,114,541  934,958 

Grand  Total  4,848,840  4,403.123 

RIVERSIDE.  CALIF. 

Press- Enterprise 

(sea  note)  .  1,490,719  1.440,543 

§Press-Enterprise-S  ....  438.371  415.218 

Grand  Total  .  1,929,090  1,855,781 

NOTE:  Enterprise  Morning  and  Press 
Eva.  sold  in  combination.  Linage  of  one 
Edition,  Enterprise  Morning  is  shown. 

Part  run  adv.  includes;  Press-Enterprise 
1943—1,490,719  (  30,978).  1942—1,440,543 

(28,489). 

ROANOKE,  VA. 

Timas-m . 1.042.143  1,004,338 

§Times-S  .  428,354  408,814 

World-News-a  .  1,040,188  1,009,871 

Grand  Total  .  2,510,487  2,425,023 

ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 

Democrat  1 

Chronicle-m  .  1,741,571  1,712,734 

(Democrat  & 

Chronicle-S  .  1,035,494  932,978 

Times-Union-e  .  2,049,175  2,067,224 

Grand  Total  .  4,844,440  4,712,933 

ROCKFORD.  ILL. 

Star  (See  Note)  .  1,247,109  1,185,944 

Star-S  .  449,347  403,194 

Grand  Total  .  1,894,454  1.789,140 

NOTE;  Star  Morning  and  Register-Re¬ 
public  Evening  sold  in  coirbination.  Lin¬ 
age  of  only  one  edition — Star  Morning — 
is  shown.  Star  Morning  published  five  weak 
days  only,  excluding  Monday, 

SACRAMENTO.  CALIF. 

Bee-e  2,494,028  2,144,840 

§Bee-S  808,172  403,098 

Union-m  .  907,044  744,519 

•Union-S  .  318,542  219,447 

Grand  Total  .  4,527,804  3,735,924 

ST.  LOUIS,  MO. 

Globe-Democrat-m  ....  1,484,221  1,407,075 

(Globa-Democrat-we  ..  434,144  570,080 

Post-D!spatch-e  .  2,238,725  2.194,458 

§Post-D!spatch-S  .  1,292,304  1,198,923 

Grand  Total  .  5,451,394  5,370,534 

NOTE:  Part  run  adv.  includes;  Globe- 
Democrat-m  1943—1,484,221  (295,957).  1942 
— 1,407,075  (  215,890).  Globe-Democrat-we 
1943  —  434,144  (10.442).  Post-Dispatch-e 
1943—2,238,725  (153,143).  1942-2,194,458 
(157,752).  Globe-Democrat — Morning  pub¬ 
lished  5  week  days  only. 

ST.  PAUL.  MINN. 

Pioneer  Prass-m  .  1,154,418  1,039,411 

§Pioneer  Press-S  .  848.734  791,344 

Dispatch-e  .  2,093,378  2,073,848 

Grand  Total  .  4,114,732  3,904.423 

NOTE:  Part  run  adv.  includes;  Dispatch-e 
1943—2,093,378  (  220,558).  1942-2,073,848 

(229,793). 

ST.  PETERSBURG.  FLA. 

Independent-e  .  1,099,745  944,883 

Times-m  .  2,348,034  2,499,242 

§Times-S  .  878,545  808,184 

Grand  Totai  .  4,324,324  4,252,329 

NOTE;  Part  run  adv.  includes;  Times-m 
1943—2.348.034  (94,473).  1942-2,499,242 
(78,998).  Times-S  1943—878,545  (  35,071). 

1942—808,184  (  31,723). 


ItfJ  1742 

SALEM.  ORE 

Oregon  Statesman-m  .  919  4-4  854  790 

•Oregon  Statesman-S  .  294  >  0  235'475 

Capital  Journal-e  .  1,072.^‘j!;  9S3  145 

Grand  Total  .  2,284  5.'9  2,043.430 

SALT  LAKE  CITY.  UTAH 

Tribune-m  .  2,223  t.M  2  137  574 

Tribune-S  .  Mr.  '817958 

Deseret  News  '  ^ 

Telegram-e  .  2,235  354  2,082,782 

Grand  Total  .  5,328,234  5.038,314 

SAN  ANTONIO,  TEX. 

Eipress-m  l,435,C84  1438  478 

(Express-News-S  .  748.040  740  747 

Express-News-Sat  .  280.394  344  223 

News-e  .  1,774.219  I  440  730 

Light-e  .  1,909,424  l!94r398 

§Light-S  .  814,549  705  572 

Light-Sat  .  127,398 

Grand  Total  .  7,291.310  4,831,348 

NOTE:  Express  Morning,  News  Evening 
and  Light  Evening  published  5  days  a 
weak  only. 

SAN  BERNARDINO.  CALIF. 

Sun-m  1,807,144  1,727,732 

§Sun-Talegram-S  .  558,141  540.S2C 

Grand  Total  .  2,345,285  2,248.252 

NOTE;  Part  run  adv.  includes:  Sun-m 
1943—1,807,144  (  65,727).  1942-1,727,732 

(88,719). 

Sun  Morning,  and  Telegram  Evening,  are 
sold  in  optional  combination.  Linage  of 
one  edition,  Sun  Morning  is  shown. 

SAN  DIEGO,  CALIF. 

Union-m  .  1,784,491  1,782,083 

|Union-S  1,127,271  982,547 

Tribune-e  .  2,548,234  2,342,407 

Grand  Total  .  5,442,198  5,127,057 

SAN  FRANCISCO.  CALIF. 

Chronicle-m  .  2,197,171  1,875,228 

(Chronicle-S  .  1,077,497  889,375 

Examiner-m  .  2,299,114  2,l24,in 

Examiner-S  .  1,154,157  990,755 

News-Call-Bulletin-e  ..  1,329,209  1,088,803 


1,077,497  889,375 

2,299,114  2.l24,in 
1,154,157  990,755 

1,329,209  1,088,803 


Grand  Total  .  8,057,350  4,970,333 

NOTE'  Part  run  adv.  includes:  Chron¬ 
icle-m  1943—2,197,171  (132,895).  1942-1,- 
875,228  (41,244).  Examiner-m  1943—2,299,114 
(74,140). 

SAN  JOSE.  CALIF. 

Mercury-m  .  2,827,147  2,323,924 

News-e  .  2,824,278  2,345,008 

§Mercury-News-S  972,742  737,391 

Grand  Total  .  4,424,147  5,424,325 

NOTE:  Pari  run  adv.  includes;  Mer- 
cury-m  1943—2,827,147  (106,353).  1942-2- 
323,924  (  34,057)  News-e  1943—2.824,278 
(104,353).  1942-2,345.008  (  34,057). 

SAN  RAFAEL.  CALIF. 

Independent-Journal-e  1,144,377  1,101,133 

SCHENECTADY,  N.  Y. 

Gaiette-m  .  1,305,792  1,254,093 

Union  Star-e  .  952,813  954,500 

Grand  Total .  2,258,405  2,208,593 

SCRANTON.  PA. 

Times-e  .  1,205,743  1,247,015 

SEATTLE.  WASH. 

Post-Intelligencer-m  ...  1,296,807  1,332,941 
§Post-lntelligencer-S  447,795  442,548 

Times-e  .  2,102,947  2,043,587 

Times-S  .  918,844  753,034 


Grand  Total . 


4,784,393  4,592.132 


SHREVEPORT.  LA. 

Journal-e  .  1,133,209 

Timas-m  .  1,477,718 

Times-S  .  M3,7I4 

Grand  Total  .  3,154,443 

SOUTH  BEND,  IND. 

Tribune-e  .  1,543,817 

Tribune-S  .  491,015 

Grand  Total  .  2,254,832 

SPOKANE.  WASH. 

Spokesman-Review-m  . .  490,443 

(Spokesman-Reviaw-S  429,444 

Chronicle-e  .  920,148 
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1943 

1942 

STOCKTON 

.  CALIF. 

Record -e  . 

.  1,542,034 

1,575,934 

SYRACUSE.  N.  Y. 

Herald-Journal-e 

1,794,749 

1,483,488 

IH#r*ld-Arrerican-5 

710,494 

438,330 

972,048 

980,540 

(Post-Standard-S 

298,484 

341,225 

Grand  Total  . 

.  3.777,777 

3,443,403 

TACOMA. 

WASH. 

News-Tribune-e 

1,387,554 

1,371,234 

Naws-Tribune-S  . 

589,435 

445,085 

Grand  Total  . 

.  1,977,189 

1,834,319 

TAMPA. 

FLA. 

.  2,073,187 

2,140,829 

.  905,455 

885,482 

times-*  . 

.  1,301,257 

1,440,903 

Grand  Total  . 

.  4,280,099 

4,487,414 

TOLEDO, 

OHIO 

.  417,334 

587.858 

.  1,971,974 

1,957,142 

Blade-S  . 

.  992,189 

845,134 

Grand  Total 

.  3,581,499 

3,410,134 

(*)  Published  5  days 

a  week  only. 

TORONTO. 

CANADA 

Globe  8  Mail-m  . 

.  1,301,712 

1,279,420 

(•Telearam-e 

2,093,773 

1 ,997,424 

Star-e  .  . 

2,204,471 

2,113,947 

Grand  Total  . 

5,599,954 

5,391,191 

NOTE:  (•)  Includes 

WEEKEND 

MAGA- 

ZINE  linage.  Part  run 

adv.  includes;  Tele- 

qram-e  1943  —  2,093,773  (  79,852). 

1942  — 

1,997,424  (  58,525). 

TRENTON 

.  N.  J. 

Evtning  Times^o  . 

.  1,241,711 

1,104,540 

•Times  Advertiser-S  .  . 

435,759 

449,524 

Trontonian-m  . 

.  842,704 

844,724 

Grand  Total 

.  2,740,174 

2,420,788 

NOTE:  Times  Evening  published  5  days 

a  week  only. 

TROY.  1 

N.  Y. 

Record  (See  Note)  ... 

.  1,178,711 

1,145,484 

NOTE:  Record  Morning  and 

Times- 

Record  Evening  sold  in  combination.  Lin- 

age  of  one  edition  (Record  Morning)  is 

shown. 

TULSA,  : 

OKLA. 

Tribune-e  . . 

.  1,850,104 

1,494,142 

World-m  . 

.  1,837,705 

1,717,190 

World-S  . 

.  772,243 

471,383 

Grand  Total . 

.  4,440.074 

4,082,735 

UNION  CITY.  N.  J. 

Hudson  Dispatch-m  .. 

.  849,385 

833,954 

UTICA. 

N.  Y. 

Obsorver  Dispatch<e 

1,077,453 

974,884 

•Observer  Oispatch-S  . 

397,450 

353,887 

Rress-m  . 

.  1,394,588 

1,274,941 

Grand  Total  . 

.  2,849,491 

2,405,714 

WASHINGTON.  D.  C. 

Ntws-a 

.  1,244,192 

1,105,378 

Post-m 

3,293,144 

2,940,814 

SPost-S 

1,513,482 

1,194,779 

>tar-« 

.  2,558.345 

2,424,237 

tStar-S  . 

.  1,273,521 

1,043,593 

Grand  Total  . 

.  9,902,924 

8,710,801 

WATERBURY 

.  CONN. 

American-*  _ 

.  1,420,741 

1,401,434 

Republican-S  . 

.  498,458 

527,005 

Grand  Total  . 

.  1,919,199 

1,928,439 

NOTE:  American  Evening  and 

Republi- 

can  Morning,  sold  only  in  combination. 

Linaga  of  American  Evening  only  is  shown. 

WEST  PALM  BEACH,  FLA. 

Post  (See  Note)  . 

.  1,488,340 

Post-Iimes-S 

.  540,014 

Grand  Total  . 

.  2,048,374 

NOTE:  Post  Morning 

and  Times 

Evening 

sold  in  combination. 

Linage  of 

on*  edi- 

(Post  Morning)  I 

is  shown. 

Part  run 

so*,  includes:  Post— See  Note  1943-1.488.- 

jW  (28,715).  Post-Times-S  1963- 

-  540,014 

mac  Y-WESTCHESTER-ROCKLAN  D 
OROUP,  N.  y.  (10  CITIES) 

M*iMron«ck  ..  847.945  991,498 

Mount  V.rnon  Argus-*  981,444  1,110,911 
Now  Rochelle 

Stenderd-Star-e  .  1,071,243  1,190,047 
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1943 

1942 

Ossining  Citiian- 

Register-*  . 

849,812 

974,081 

Peekskill  Star-e . 

841,244 

925,173 

Port  Chester  Item-e  ... 

1,054,757 

1,154,241 

Tarrytown  News-e  . 

880,139 

975.447 

Yonkers  Herald 

Statesman-e  . 

1,177,190 

1,317,487 

White  Plains  Reporter 

Dispatch-e  . 

1,202,443 

1,317,428 

Rockland  Journal 

Naws-e  . 

954,987 

935,554 

Grand  Total  . 

9,923,244 

10,894,707 

WICHITA. 

KANS. 

Eagle-m  . 

1,415,893 

1,440,541 

Beacon-e  . 

1,047,108 

1,154,542 

(Eagle  A  8*acon-S 

443,875 

584.047 

Grand  Total  . 

3,304,874 

3.401.170 

WINSTON-SALEM.  N.  C. 

Journal-m  . 

1,309,879 

1,387,075 

Sentinel-e  . 

1,294,224 

1,302,954 

Journal  A  Santinel-S  . 

511,845 

510,957 

Grand  Total  . 

.  3,115,950 

3,200,984 

WORCESTER.  MASS. 

Telegram-S  . 

703,445 

599,920 

Telegram-m  . 

874,557 

829,141 

Gaz*tte-e 

1,171,490 

1,079,424 

Grand  Total 

2,749,892 

2,508,487 

YOUNGSTOWN.  OHIO 

Vindicator-e 

1,441,942 

1,599,887 

§Vindicator-S 

900,000 

799,704 

Grand  Total 

2,541,942 

2,399,591 

ADVERTISING 

LINAGE  SERVICE 

BLUEFIELD. 

W.  VA. 

Telegraph-m 

541,991 

502,804 

Telegraph-S  . 

173,094 

140,407 

Grand  Total 

715,085 

443,211 

Includes  FAMILY  WEEKLY  21,344  lines 

(1943);  19,498  lines  (1942). 

NOTE:  Telegraph-S  sold  in  combination 

with  Sunset  News-*. 

COLUMBIA 

.  S.  C. 

State-m 

1,294,477 

1,240,297 

Stata-S  . 

599,314 

509,194 

Record-e  . 

881,132 

814,522 

Grand  Total . 

2,774,923 

2,544,015 

Includes  FAMILY  WEEKLY  21,344  lines 

(1943);  19.498  lines  (1942). 

DULUTH, 

MINN. 

Herald-e  . 

825,423 

799,370 

News-Tribune-m  . . 

728,783 

742,093 

News-Tribune-S  . 

538,482 

514,575 

Grand  Total  . 

2.092,888 

2,058,036 

MONROE.  LA. 

World-m 

908,884 

810,909 

World-S 

319,721 

271.413 

N*ws-Star-e 

893,058 

749,053 

Grand  Total  . 

2,121,445 

1,851,375 

NORWALK, 

CONN. 

Hour-e  . 

1,034,232 

954,051 

PATERSON, 

,  N.  J. 

News-e  . 

1,274,414 

1,247,497 

QUINCY, 

MASS. 

Patriot  Ledger-* . 

790,384 

754,441 

SCRANTON,  PA. 

Tribune-m . 

545,138 

545,798 

Scrantonian-S  . 

517,138 

417,805 

Grand  Total  . 

1,042,274 

983,403 

Includes  PARADE  34,049  lines  (1943);  21.- 

739  lines  (1942). 

WILKES-BARRE.  PA. 

Record-m 

472.705 

444,915 

Times-Leader-e  . 

1,131,244 

1,143,848 

Ind*p*nd*nt-S  . 

479,024 

434,351 

Grand  Total . 

2,482,975 

2,443,114 

Includes  FAMILY  WEEKLY  21.344  lines 

(1943);  19.498  lines  (1942). 

FIGURES  SUPPLIED 

BY  PUBLISHERS 

ABERDEEN, 

S.  D. 

American-News-e  . 

389.592 

341,312 

1943 

1942 

Am*rlcan-News-S . 

184,144 

197,890 

Grand  Total  . 

575,734 

559,202 

ALTOONA.  PA. 

Mirror-* . 

1,114,899 

1,023,883 

APPLETON-NEENAH-MENASHA.  WIS. 

Post-Croscent-e . 

1,177,974 

1,142,194 

Post-Crescent-S  . 

371,532 

344,034 

Grand  Total  . 

1,549,504 

1,504,232 

BATTLE  CREEK.  MICH. 

Enquirer  S  News-* 

940,701 

945,937 

Enquirer  t  Naws-S  _ 

373,530 

349,142 

Grand  Total . 

1,334,231 

1,315,079 

BURLINGTON.  VT. 

Free  Press-m  . 

328,914 

859,438 

CANTON. 

OHIO 

Repository-*  . 

1,280,284 

1,249,154 

R*pository-S . 

701,034 

551,144 

Grand  Total  . 

1,981,322 

1,820,322 

CARBONDALE-HERRIN- 

MURPHYSBORO.  ILL. 

Southern  lllinoisan-e  .. 

543,704 

528,990 

Southern  Illinoisan-S  .. 

144,958 

138,442 

Grand  Total  . 

490,442 

447,432 

Does  not  include  FAMILY  WEEKLY. 

CHAMPAIGN-URBANA.  ILL. 

Courier-e  . 

1,157,282 

948,412 

Courier-S  . 

391,734 

345,494 

Grand  Total  . 

1,549,014 

1,314,304 

CHILLICOTHE,  OHIO 

Gazette-e  . 

890,943 

749,242 

CORPUS  CHRISTI.  TEX. 

Callar-m  . 

1,590,104 

1,441,010 

Call*r-e  . 

1,495,172 

1,514,088 

Caller-S  . 

520,948 

434,814 

Grand  Total  . 

3,404,244 

3,593,912 

COVINGTON,  KY. 

Kentucky  Post  & 

Times-Star-e  . 

819,042 

750,314 

DANBURY, 

CONN. 

News-Times-e  . 

1,044,374 

980,014 

DAVENPORT, 

,  IOWA 

Democrat-m  . 

974,480 

924,784 

Times-e  . 

1,370,558 

1,195,432 

Times-Democrat-S 

500,430 

359,504 

Grand  Total  . 

2,845,472 

2,479,722 

DAYTONA  BEACH,  FLA. 

News-e  . 

922,481 

941,752 

News-Journal-S  . 

289,354 

252,507 

Journal-m  . 

972,354 

930,290 

Grand  Total  . 

2,184,193 

2,124,549 

DECATUR. 

ILL. 

Herald  &  R*view-me  ... 

1,348,844 

1,313,718 

Herald  ft  R*view-S  _ 

373,730 

358,190 

Grand  Total  . 

1,742,594 

1,471,908 

EAST  ST.  LOUIS.  ILL. 

Journal-*  . 

445,252 

454,204 

Journal-S  . 

224,730 

212,100 

Grand  Total  _ 

891,982 

844,304 

Does  not  include  FAMILY  WEEKLY. 

GRAND  FORKS.  N.  D. 

Herald-eS  . 

849,721 

784,274 

GREEN  BAY 

,  WIS. 

Prass-Gazatte-e  . 

1,198,232 

1.182,034 

Prass-Gazetta-S . 

284,158 

340,134 

Grand  Total  . 

1,482,390 

1,522,220 

HAVERHILL. 

MASS. 

Gazette-*  . 

484,474 

445,540 

HUNTINGTON. 

,  W.  VA. 

Advertiser-*  . 

1,028,233 

997,051 

Harald-Dispatch-m  _ 

1,029,928 

1,012,383 

H€rald-Adv«rtisor-S  . . 

354,349 

295,445 

Grand  Total . 

2,414.510 

2,305,099 

HUNTSVILLE.  ALA. 

Times-*  . 

1,045,344 

905,842 

Tim*s-S . 

632,054 

343,118 

Grand  Total  .  1,577,422  1,248,940 

Does  not  include  FAMILY  WEEKLY. 


1943 

1942 

HYANNIS, 

MASS. 

Cap*  Cod* 

Standard-Timas-e 

411,954 

521,794 

JOHNSTOWN,  PA. 

Tribune-Democrat- 

All  Day  ... 

1,104,124 

1,057,449 

KENNEWICK-PASCO-RICHLAND, 

,  WASH. 

Tri-City  Herald-a  . 

438,288 

420,494 

Tri-City  Harald-S  . 

271,094 

200,970 

Grand  Total  . 

909,384 

821,444 

Dots  not  includo  FAMILY  WEEKLY. 

KENOSHA, 

WIS. 

News-*  . 

1,185,542 

1,171,994 

KINGSTON. 

N.  Y. 

Freeman-*  . 

1,100,174 

930,370 

LINCOLN, 

NEBR. 

Star-m 

1,143,800 

1,120,238 

Journal-*  . 

1,102,942 

1,041,158 

Journal  ft  Star-S  . 

344,912 

343,252 

Grand  Total  . 

2,413,474 

2,524,448 

Includes  PARADE  30,808  lines  (1943); 

35,048  lines  (1942). 

LOCKPORT, 

N.  Y. 

Union-Sun  ft 

JournaUa  . 

4,545,194 

4,204,434 

MADISON, 

WIS. 

Capital  Times-*  . 

1,401,274 

1,454,145 

State  Journal-m  . 

1,414,021 

1,485,155 

State  Journal-S  . 

554,955 

542,528 

Grand  Total  . 

3,372,250 

3,481,828 

Includes  PARADE  27.524  linai 

:  (l«3); 

34,323  lines  (1942). 

MIDDLETOWN.  N.  Y. 

Times  H*rald-R*cord-m 

912,814 

893,858 

MOLINE-ROCK  ISLAND.  ILL. 

Argus-e  . 

1,304,408 

982,154 

Dispatch-e  . 

1,405,944 

1. 105,7a 

NORRISTOWN,  PA. 

Times-Herald-e  . 

953,949 

798,832 

NORTH  PLATTE.  NEBR. 

Telegraph-Bulletin-* 

440,310 

435,712 

OGDEN.  UTAH 

Standard-Examiner-*  . . 

1,087,754 

1,095,808 

Standard-Eiamin*r-S 

453,722 

417,282 

Grand  Total  . 

1,541,478 

1,513,090 

Includes  FAMILY  WEEKLY  20.118  lines 

(1943);  21,882  lines  (1942). 

OIL  CITY-FRANKLIN.  PA. 

D*rrick-m  . 

543,031 

545,822 

News-Herald-e  . 

434,293 

439,877 

Grand  Total  . 

979,324 

985,499 

ONEONTA, 

N.  Y. 

Star-m 

555,714 

517,704 

PADUCAH, 

,  KY. 

Sun-Damocrat-a 

790,944 

481,744 

Sun-Democrat-S 

290,192 

271,880 

Grand  Total  . 

1,081,134 

953,424 

PINE  BLUFF, 

,  ARK. 

Commercial-*  . 

487,384 

717,990 

Comm*rcial-S  . 

258,074 

217,224 

Grand  Total . 

945,442 

935,214 

Does  not  include  20,104  lines 

FAMILY 

WEEKLY. 

PLATTSBURGH.  N.  Y. 

Pr*ss-R*publican-m  . . . 

423,574 

727,300 

PORT  JERVIS.  N.  Y. 

Union-Gazette-*  . 

257,572 

2a,444 

PORTLAND 

.  ME. 

Press  Herald-m . 

1,021,114 

952,458 

Express-*  . 

954,044 

914,042 

T*l*gram-S  . 

423,777 

384,214 

Grand  Total . 

2,398,937 

2,254,914 

POTTSTOWN.  PA. 

M*rcury-m . 

1,095,942 

1,047,774 

POUGHKEEPSIE.  N.  Y. 

Journal-*  . 

1,194,991 

979,072 

Journal-S . 

405,255 

454,490 

Grand  Total  .  1.800,244  1,435,742 

Includes  FAMILY  WEEKLY  20,109  lines 
(1943);  21,335  lines  (1942). 
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1963  1962 

QUINCY.  ILL. 

Herald-Whig-e  .  472,168  672,266 

Her«ld-Whig.S  281,482  276,108 

Grand  Total  .  953,610  948,374 

RAPID  CITY.  S.  D. 

Journal-e  822,556  734,272 

Journal-s  323,372  248,374 

Grand  Total  .  1.145,928  982,646 

RENO.  NEV. 

Journal-m  726,894  702,730 

Journal-S  .  388,794  283,402 

GaiaHe-e  1,018,962  982,968 


New  Hampshire  Press 
At  Odds  on  Lottery 


Grand  Total 


2,134,650  1,969,100 


SALISBURY.  N.  C. 

Pott-;  .  686,378  570,752 

Post-S  267,540  283,304 

Grand  Total  .  953,918  854,056 

SIOUX  FALLS.  S.  D. 

Argus-Uadar-e  .  840,518  706,314 

Argui-Uadar-S  .  305,018  296,926 

Grand  Total  .  1,145,536  1,003,240 

STROUDSBURG.  PA. 

Racord-m  .  ..  545.104  512,442 

SUPERIOR.  WIS. 

Talegram-e  528,850  543,648 

TOPEKA.  KANS. 

Capital-m  .  12,402,106  11,668,419 

Stata  Journal-a  11,626,275  11,134,340 

Capital-Journal-S  .  3,628,180  3,584,259 

Grand  Total  . 27,656,561  26,387,018 

TUCSON.  ARIZ. 

1.905,743  1,869.252 

Star-S  .  491,491  490,224 

CitiMn-a  .  2,199,362  2,168,177 

Grand  Total  .  4,596,596  4,527,653 

WAUKEGAN.  ILL. 

Nawj-Sun-a  .  1,244,950  1,289,344 

WILMINGTON.  DEL. 
Naws-Journal-ma  .  2,024,682  1,842,283 

WOONSOCKET.  R.  I. 

CaM-a  .  917.195  931,010 


CANADA 

CALGARY.  ALTA. 

.  1,636,879  1,661,388 

EDMONTON.  ALTA. 

Journal-a  .  1.597,526  1,506,705 

HAMILTON.  ONT. 

Spactator-a  ..  2,085,101  2.099,877 

KITCHENER-WATERLOO.  ONT. 
Racord^a  .  1,474.932  1,316,055 

LETHBRIDGE.  ALTA. 

Harald-a  627.808  665,963 

LONDON.  ONT. 

Fraa  Prei$-ma  .  1,884,673  1,850,428 

NORTH  BAY.  ONT. 

N“M«t-a  .  489.172  640,891 

OTTAWA.  ONT. 

p'Jj"?;*  .  1,799,502  1.713.259 

LaDroit-a  .  962,460  952,621 

REGINA.  SASK. 

Laadar-Po$t.a  .  1.105,206  1.099,839 

SASKATOON.  SASK. 
Star.Phoani«.a  .  892.934  840,007 

SYDNEY,  N.  S. 

Capa  Braton  Post-a _  957,171  945,525 

VANCOUVER,  B.  C. 

.  2.129,878  2,059,747 

Provinca-m  1,111,112  1,099.105 

magazine  69,386 
linas  (1963);  89.316  linas  (1962). 

WINNIPEG,  MAN. 

Tribuna-a  .  1,258,158  1,329,657 


CONCC«D,  N.  H. 

The  nation’s  only  legalized 
sweepstakes,  starting  in  New 
Hampshire  next  summer,  has 
been  .strongly  denounced  on 
moral  grounds  by  Protestant 
church  leaders  and  others,  but 
the  state’s  newspapers  are  split 
in  their  editorial  views  on  the 
gambling  venture  designed  to 
raise  money  for  educational  pur¬ 
poses. 

The  Manchester  Union  Leader 
and  New  Hampshire  Sunday 
News,  both  owned  by  William 
Loeb,  not  only  have  published 
a  number  of  editorials  support¬ 
ing  the  state-operated  multi-mil¬ 
lion  dollar  sweeps,  but  have  been 
loud  in  their  praise  of  what  they 
emphasize  is  the  exceptional  fit¬ 
ness  of  Edward  J.  Powers,  a 
former  FBI  agent  in  Boston,  to 
handle  his  new  duties  as  execu¬ 
tive  director  of  the  Sweepstakes 
Commission. 

These  papers  also  have  de¬ 
voted  columns  of  news  space  to 
details  about  various  safeguards 
which  hav'e  been  set  up  to  keep 
the  lottery  on  a  strictly  honest 
basis  without  any  possible  in¬ 
terference  from  unscrupulous 
outsiders. 

‘Anti’  (ktmmeniB 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Con¬ 
cord  Monitor  has  published  edi¬ 
torials  criticizing  the  sweeps 
system  from  various  angles  with 
such  statements  as: 

«  *  * 

“The  Monitor  opposes  profes¬ 
sional  gambling  in  any  form.” 

The  ticket  machine  locations 
are  a  “shotgun  wedding”  with 
the  state  liquor  stores. 

“Why  not  sell  children  cut- 
price  tickets  and  have  matching 
prizes  scaled  to  them?” 

State  and  federal  authorities 
“have  responsibilities  in  seeing 
that  federal  statutes  are  not 
violated.” 

“We  happen  to  believe  the 
sweepstakes  lottery  is  bad  pub¬ 
lic  policy.” 

“If  the  New  Hampshiir 
sweepstakes  is  a  success,  com¬ 
petition  will  doom  it  before  it 
is  well  started.” 

Legislative  approval  of  pari¬ 
mutuel  race  track  betting  was 
New  Hampshire’s  “first  mis¬ 
take”  and  “the  cure  isn’t  ex¬ 
panding  gambling  as  a  source 
of  public  revenues.” 

In  hiring  a  former  FBI  agent 
as  its  executive  director,  the 
Sweepstakes  Commission  “has 
sought  to  transfer  some  of  the 
FBI’s  glamor  to  New  Hamp¬ 
shire’s  lottery.” 


The  $25,000-a-year  director  is 
the  highest  paid  state  official. 

Gov.  John  W.  King  and  his 
aides  are  more  worried  about 
the  sweepstakes  being  a  failure 
than  they  like  to  admit. 

“When  the  state  puts  revenue 
ahead  of  regulations  designed 
primarily  to  protect  citizens 
from  their  weaknesses,  it  comes 
pretty  close  to  being  immoral.” 
*  *  « 

Shame  on  the  .State 

Following  final  approval  of 
the  lottery  measure,  the  Nashua 
Telegraph  commented  that  “we 
are  afraid  that  it  will  not  open 
up  the  wellspring  of  gold  coins 
that  proponents  have  been  pre¬ 
dicting  as  the  bill  has  inched 
along  toward  passage.” 

“Instead,”  it  added,  “it  will, 
as  we  have  predicted  from  the 
outset,  bring  about  abuses  and 
tie-ins  that  may  eventually 
bring  shame  to  the  state.” 

The  state’s  largest  weekly,  the 
Rochester  Courier,  has  not  taken 
an  editorial  stand  on  the  con¬ 
troversy,  but  J.  Elery  (Doc) 
Lyndes,  editor  and  publisher, 
said:  “Morally,  I’m  against  it, 
no  matter  how  well  Powers  does 
with  keeping  it  clean.  I  think 
it  encourages  more  people  to  try 
to  get  something  for  nothing 
and  may  prove  a  disruptive  in¬ 
fluence.  Fiscally,  we  need  money, 
and  how  we  need  it.  I  don’t 
know.  .  .  .” 

Neither  has  the  Carroll  Coun¬ 
ty  Independent,  one  of  northern 
New  England’s  most  widely 
quoted  weeklies,  published  any 
editorial  comment  on  the  sub¬ 
ject.  However,  the  editor  and 
publisher,  Parker  M.  Merrow, 
declared:  “Today  we  have  legal¬ 
ized  gambling,  i.e.;  the  race 
tracks,  in  just  about  all  of  the 
states.  And  the  authorities  do 
not  seem  able  to  control  the  off¬ 
track  betting,  from  which  the 
state  receives  no  revenue.  We 
might  well  try  to  pick  up  some 
of  this  lost  revenue.” 

Tickets  in  Machines 

The  $3.30  sweeps  tickets  will 
be  sold  from  vending  machines 
to  be  installed  at  New  Hamp¬ 
shire  race  tracks  and  the  state- 
operated  liquor  stores.  There 
will  be  a  referendum  at  the 
March  primary  election  to  de¬ 
termine  whether  each  commu¬ 
nity  where  such  establishments 
are  located  want  ticket  sales 
there,  but  these  cities  and  towns 
have  long  since  voted  to  be 
locations  for  tracks,  liquor 
stores,  or  both,  so  they  are  not 
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expected  to  register  .  ■  vious  op¬ 
position  to  the  sale  f  .sweeps 
tickets.  Obviously,  educa¬ 
tional  assistance  iv.  of  the 
lottery  plan  also  !  be  a 
heavily  weighing  fa-  "  v  each 
community. 

The  awarding  ut  fabulous 
sweepstakes  prizes  will  lie  based 
on  a  $125,000  pari-muruel  horse 
race  during  the  late  -iimmer  at 
Rockingham  Park  in  .  alem.  It 
will  be  New  England's  richest 
event  of  its  kind,  witli  $100,000 
of  the  purse  offered  l>y  (he  state 
of  New  Hampshire.  Nomination 
blanks  for  entries  in  the  big 
race  have  been  sent  out  marked 
“to  be  run  early  in  September,” 
according  to  Lou  Smith,  head  of 
Rockingham  Park. 

As  a  safeguard  against  loss 
of  tickets  in  the  event  a  ticket- 
transportation  truck  should  be 
hi-jacked  or  become  involved  in 
an  accident,  the  tickets  will  be 
micro-filmed  at  a  local  Itank  be¬ 
fore  being  moved  to  a  Man¬ 
chester  bank  that  will  serve  as 
a  central  agency,  according  to 
Howell  F.  Shepard,  chairman  of 
the  Sweepstakes  Commission. 

Popular  Action 

Governor  King,  a  lawyer  who 
has  thoroughly  explored  any 
possible  legal  entanglements, 
such  as  federal  taxes,  forbidden 
transportation  of  tickets  across 
state  lines,  etc.,  received  nation¬ 
wide  publicity,  after  signing  the 
sweeps  bill  following  its  passage 
by  the  1963  I^egislature. 

His  administrative  assistant, 
Tom  Power,  former  news  editor 
of  WMUR-tv  in  Manchester,  re¬ 
ported  that  public  reaction  to 
the  governor’s  decision  was  over¬ 
whelmingly  in  his  favor. 

Governor  King  stated  recent¬ 
ly  that  there  had  not  yet  been 
an  accurate  way  to  determine 
total  amounts  that  local  school 
districts  will  receive  from 
sweeps  “takes.”  However,  he 
said  there  were  yardsticks  that 
might  be  used  to  estimate  possi¬ 
ble  revenue. 

Based  on  a  total  enrollment 
of  about  123,000  in  the  state’s 
public  schools,  he  pointed  out, 
the  local  districts  can  count  on 
$8  per  pupil  for  each  million 
dollars  of  net  revenue.  The  $8 
figure  should  be  multiplied  by 
the  number  of  public  school 
pupils  in  the  district,  he  said. 
If  the  total  revenue  should  reach 
two  million  dollars,  the  figure 
would  be  $16,  and  revenue  of 
three  million  would  mean  a  $24 
figure,  etc. 

At  the  time  the  sweeps  law 
was  enacted,  there  were  legisla¬ 
tive  estimates  that  the  profits 
would  produce  four  million  dol¬ 
lars  for  education,  but  this  esti¬ 
mate  was  based  on  at  least  two 
races  a  year.  During  the  first  ■ 
season  of  1964  there  will  be 
only  one  race. 

BLISHER  for  February  1,  1964 


to  prepare  for  an  assignment  '  ”  " 

was  “something  that  cannot  be  ^ 

overemphasized.” 

this  picture  editor,  it  was  bet- 

ter  assignment  r  * 

properly  than  to  cover  two  or  .ji  ■  --« 

three  assignments  with  “grab 

Using  a  school  feature  as  his 

example,  Mr.  Wood  advised  giv-  »)il|^LJ||||||B||tr 

ing  the  photographer  enough  jJ 

time  to  meet  the  teacher  and  _ _  . 

get  acquainted  with  the 

him  tell  the  teacher  he  may  ^ 

come  back  for  •  _,  •  .  ___ 

once  he  has  gone  • ' 

the  ;.'.| 

that  when  he  goes  over  pictures 
with  his  photographer,  they  fre- 
quently  come  up  with  the  one 

more  good  shot  that  snakes  the  .  ...-*-  ^ii~ 

the  photographer  doesn’t  object 

because  he  s  in  on  the  discus  ».)t. V;  •*» 

On  the  subject  of  equipment,  \ •*''''- li. J 
.such  thing  as  a  universal  cam- 

era.  He  claimed  that  every  pho-  ‘ 

tographer  should  have  a  variety 

of  equipment.  .  f.'.  ' ■.' ^ . . ♦.  - .' v ••f *'‘*^~^*' ■ ' . ^ 

And  if  the  photographer  does  '  ■•’ 

not  have  his  own  equipment  and  ',,<  *V,''^’  *  ’  . ’»' 

the  paper  feels  it  cannot  afford  .  C*  »* '  i  *"* ' '''  *  '*~ 

to  give  each  man  all  the  neces-  '*■  *' 

sary  lenses  and  cameras,  Mr.  QP' '  ■  •  »  ^ 

Wood  suggested:  “Give  each  CANADA'S  BEST  NEWS  SHOT— Calgary  (Alta.)  Herald  Photographer 

man  one  camera  with  strobe  Ken  Stevenson's  winning  shot  in  the  CTV  Telepoll.  Foreground  pattern 

light  and  side  light  extension.  in  the  picture  shows  an  oat  field  east  of  airport  where  undercarriage 

You  then  need  a  pool  of  extra  wings  of  a  West  Coast  Airlines  passenger  plane  struck.  All  15 

lenses,  lights  and  cameras  that  aboard  survived,  most  of  them  unhurt, 

each  man  can  draw  on  whenever  offered  them  a  pass  for  two  to  rapher  for  the  Toronto  (Ont.) 
he  needs  them.  Insist  that  your  Florida  to  use  as  a  prize.  Other  (Hobe  and  Mail,  has  won  the 
photographer  use  that  second  organizations  and  newspapers  Canadian  Press  picture-of-the- 
light  and  practice  with  bounce  then  agreed  to  put  up  some  month  award  for  the  fourth 
light.  This  will  help  to  eliminate  money  for  prizes.  time  in  16  months.  His  winning 

those  deadly  flash  shadows  and  Each  month,  photographers  picture,  taken  in  December, 
hours  of  retouching  in  your  art  send  the  association  published  .showed  a  drummer,  during  re¬ 
room.”  clippings  of  their  pictures.  A  hearsal,  giving  a  fellow  musi- 

Mr.  Wood  suggested  two  ways  panel  of  three  judges  award  cian  a  playful  pat  on  the  seat 
to  create  initiative:  Money,  first,  second  and  third  prizes  with  a  large  drumstick. 

Praise.  and  several  honorable  mentions.  In  1962,  Mr.  Spremo  was  the 

“Praise  is  cheap,”  he  said,  all  in  the  form  of  points.  first  photographer  to  win  three 

“Don’t  overlook  it.  When  a  man  According  to  Mr.  Wood,  this  picture-of-the-month  awards  in 
has  done  a  good  job,  tell  him  puts  the  photographers  in  com-  a  row.  He  was  later  awarded 
so.  He  will  then  come  to  expect  petition  with  each  other  on  regu-  the  Toronto  Men’s  Press  Club 
praise  when  he  deserves  it  and  lar  day-to-day  assignments  and  National  Newspaper  Award 
criticism  when  he  falls  down  on  the  clip  contest  has  improved  (one  of  Canada’s  major  photo 
the  job.”  picture  quality  in  the  newspa-  honors)  for  feature  photogra- 

He  also  suggested  explaining  pers.  He  claims  the  stand  ’em-  phy.  (See  E&P,  Jan.  12,  1963, 


^Visual  Reporter 

(Cont  led  from  page  37) 


picture  I  n  he  felt  tnat  every 
effort  sht  Id  l)e  made  to  get  as 
much  as  >i>ssible  into  it  without 
spoiling  omposition. 

In  the  lember’s  Bulletin,  Mr. 
Wood  used  an  apartment  build¬ 
ing  expli'sion  as  an  example — 
one  in  which  several  people  died 
and  several _were  injured.  He 
advised : 

.should  I  ly 


The  photographer 
for  a  single  shot 
which  would  show  the  ruins  of 
the  apartment  house  with  a 
couple  of  the  survivors  in  the 
foreground,  preferably  from  an 
angle  which  would  show  the 
reader  where  the  apartment  was 
located.’’ 

This,  he  pointed  out,  would 
cover  the  what,  who  and  where. 

The  when,  Mr.  Wood  said,  is 
sometimes  difficult  unless  the 
photographer  can  get  into  the 
ruins  and  show  a  broken  clock 
on  one  of  the  walls  left  stand¬ 
ing. 

As  to  the  why,  Mr.  Wood  ad¬ 
vised  the  photographer  to  try 
to  get  a  shot  of  the  gas  tank, 
oil  tank  or  kitchen  stove  which 
caused  the  explosion.  “It  is  then 
up  to  the  picture  editor,  or  his 
substitute,  to  edit  the  copy  as 
earnestly  as  he  would  the  re¬ 
porter’s  story,”  Mr.  Wood  added. 

Four  Major  .Steps 

The  Canadian  picture  editor 
gave  these  four  main  points 
for  better  visual  reporting. 

•  More  planning  into  picture 
assignments. 

•  More  time  for  photographer 
to  cover  an  assignment. 

•  Proper  equipment. 

•  More  initiative  in  the  dark 
room. 

Mr.  Wood  maintained  that 
more  planning  can  be  applied 
to  both  news  and  features  pic¬ 
tures.  On  regular  and  spot  news 
assignments,  the  photographer 
should  discuss  the  story  with 
the  reporter  while  enroute  to 
the  scene,  Mr.  Wood  said.  “Let 
your  reporter  and  photographer 
think  out  loud.  If  the  reporter 
is  trying  to  think  of  a  good  lead 
for  his  story,  let  him  discuss  it 
with  the  photographer.  Such 
discussion  often  leads  to  a  better 
picture-story  combination.” 

In  Mr.  Wood’s  world  of  visual 
reporting,  the  photographer  who 
goes  out  on  assignment  and  then 
asks  the  reporter  what  kind  of  content  improvement,  Mb. 

picture  he  wants,  is  not  the  Wood  pointed  to  the  clip  con- 
type  of  man  the  profession  test  of  the  Montreal  Men’s  Press 
ne^s.  Photographers  Association.  Ear- 

On  feature  and  news  stories  ^^®t  year,  their  president, 
for  which  there  is  time  to  plan,  Montreal  Star  photographer 
Mr.  Wood  advised  joint  discus-  P^ul  Taillefer,  got  the  contest 
sions  beforehand  between  the  going  to  fill  a  void  between  the 
photographer,  reporter  and  edi-  annual  photo  contests. 


BEST  NEWS  SHOT 

Calgary  (Alta.)  Herald  Pho¬ 
tographer  Kent  Stevenson’s 
aerial  shot  of  an  airline  crash 
at  Calgary  International  Air¬ 
port  has  been  chosen  best  Cana¬ 
dian  news  photo  of  1963  in  a 
national  television  poll.  He  took 
the  picture  Aug.  25  from  a  heli¬ 
copter  after  federal  department 
of  transport  investigators  closed 
the  ground  area  to  newsmen. 
The  program  CTV  Telepoll 
quizzed  1,000  Canadians  for 
their  choice. 


PLANT  &  EQUIPMENT 

Refinements  Made 
In  Computer  System 

By  Sky  Dunlap 


Los  Angelbs 

After  the  first  year  of  com¬ 
puterized  typesettinpT,  production 
officials  at  the  Los  Angeles 
Times  are  gratified  with  the 
steady  buildup  of  volume. 

Most  days  are  running  above 
35,000  lines  of  type  via  com¬ 
puter,  or  better  than  65  percent 
of  the  total  output. 

Agate  classified  is  being  re¬ 
typed  to  feed  tape  into  the  com¬ 
puter  and  the  next  big  poten¬ 
tial  is  programming  for  all  clas¬ 
sified.  The  computer  system  has 
capabilities  of  setting  all  sizes 
of  type,  5^  through  24  point, 
and  sorting  ads  by  classification, 
size  and  alphabet. 

The  Times  is  still  operating 
with  15  IBM  Model  B  electric 
typewriters  in  the  newsroom  and 
more  in  the  suburban  zone  of¬ 
fices.  Each  typewriter  is  coupled 
to  a  Friden  punch  so  that  the 
reporter  produces  a  hard  copy 
in  the  typewriter  and  corre¬ 
sponding  Telety^pesetter  6-hole 
tape.  Tape  is  attached  to  the 
copy  for  the  normal  editing  by 
reporter,  city  desk  and  copy 
desk,  then  is  sent  to  the  com¬ 
puter  room. 

A  correction  tape  is  punched 
manually  so  that  when  the  re¬ 
porter’s  tape  is  inserted  into  the 
RCA  computer,  corrections  are 
inserted  electronically  as  the 
master  tape  spurts  out  at  300 
characters  per  second.  It  takes 
17  seconds  to  produce  tape  to 
fill  a  21-inch  newspaper  column. 

More  Typists  Employed 

Production  Superintendent 
James  B.  Grider  is  working  with 
Classified  Manager  Frank  Lester 
and  Managing  Editor  Frank 
Haven  in  the  steady  expansion 
of  computer  operations.  The 
computer  area  has  been  enlarged 
to  provide  a  composing  room 
copy  desk  between  the  type¬ 
setting  machines  and  the  typing 
room,  where  seven  women  and 
two  men  are  punching  correc¬ 
tion  tapes  and  typing  new  copy. 
There  is  sufficient  room  for  12 
typists. 

As  fast  as  tape  is  prepared, 
an  overhead  conveyor  takes  the 
rolls  to  the  computer  room, 
where  an  operator  joins  together 
the  segments  for  insertion  in  the 
highspeed  optical  reader  to  the 
computer.  Variable  length  type¬ 
written  lines  are  converted  to 
justified  lines;  corrections  are 


inserted,  and  words  are  hyphen¬ 
ated  by  logical  means — in  milli¬ 
seconds. 

The  computer’s  output  tape  is 
then  hooked  on  the  endless  con¬ 
veyor  belt  to  the  typecasting 
machines,  where  monitors  can 
spot  the  color-coded  tapes  for 
edition  copy  and  time  copy.  One 
monitor  tends  four  machines. 

To  handle  the  tremendous 
speedup  in  t>T)ecasting,  the 
Times  converted  to  Intertype 
Monarchs,  with  four  operating 
now  and  four  more  for  delivery 
soon.  These  produce  14  lines  per 
minute.  Other  machines  are 
being  adapted  for  tape  opera¬ 
tion. 

Conveyor  Between  Marhinen 

The  tape-operated  machines 
are  assembled  in  a  double  row, 
.so  that  the  tape  conveyor  and  a 
future  type  conveyor  system  will 
be  operating  between  the  facing 
machines.  The  type  will  be  con¬ 
veyed  to  the  assembly  bank  for 
preparation  of  proofing. 

Times  machinists  provided 
some  ingenious  additions  to  the 
conveyors  and  tape  handlers. 
One  catching  device  intercepts 
tape  on  the  overhead  moving 
hooks  so  that  the  coils  of  tape 
and  attached  copy  drop  into  a 
box  directly  over  the  computer, 
without  the  risk  of  continuing 
on  into  the  composing  room.  An¬ 
other  device  automatically  coils 
the  output  tape  as  it  streams  out 
of  the  computer,  saving  the 
operator  from  having  to  rewind 
manually. 

When  the  system  was  intro¬ 
duced  late  in  1962,  Operations 
Director  Otis  Booth  estimated 
it  would  save  40  percent  in  time 
and  could  provide  enough  tape 
in  one  hour  to  set  30  solid  pages 
of  editorial  matter.  He  pointed 
out  that  time  copy  and  future 
material  can  be  stored  on  reels 
and  then  fed  into  the  computer 
during  slack  periods,  and  the 
process  repeated  in  the  com- 
l)osing  room  where  non-urgent 
tape  can  be  interspersed  as 
needed. 

Re-Typing  Studied 

Extensive  study  is  underway 
to  determine  whether  more  type¬ 
writers  should  be  provided  for 
editorial  people  or  increase  the 
typist  staff  in  the  computer  room 
for  re-typing  of  original  copy. 
The  answer  will  have  a  bearing 


on  the  electrical  installations  in 
the  imminent  remodelling  of  the 
Times  city  room.  So  extensive 
are  the  planned  alterations  that 
the  entire  editorial,  photogra¬ 
phic,  and  library  departments 
are  being  mov’ed  into  vacated 
areas  of  the  adjacent  Times- 
Mirror  Building  while  the  work 
is  underway. 

Dow  Parkes,  in  charge  of  the 
computer  room,  has  played  a 
key  role  in  the  perfection  of  the 
RCA  301  program  to  justify 
lines  through  a  “logic”  system 
which  analyzes  a  word  and  di¬ 
vides  it  into  syllables.  For  the 
increase  in  volume  of  classified 
advertising  copy,  six  decks  of 
magnetic  tape  in  a  high  speed 
printer  will  be  added. 

As  Mr.  Booth  promised  a  year 
ago,  no  composing  room  employe 
has  been  discharged  l)ecause  of 
the  introduction  of  the  computer. 
Reduction  in  personnel  has  come 
gradually  as  a  natural  conse¬ 
quence  of  retirements  and  nor¬ 
mal  turnover. 

Mr.  Grider  pointed  to  an  in¬ 
cidental  benefit  of  the  computer 
operation,  almost  perfect  line¬ 
casting  tape,  and  no  tight  or 
loo.se  lines.  The  system  virtu¬ 
ally  eliminates  corrections  from 
the  proof  room. 

• 

.Accounting  Change 
Reiluces  Hoe’s  Loss 

Final  audited  figures  for  the 
fiscal  year  ended  Sept.  30,  1963 
disclo.se  a  net  loss  of  $211,000 
for  R.  Hoe  &  Co. 

As  explained  in  the  report  to 
stockholders,  the  company 
changed,  for  tax  purposes,  from 
the  completed  contract  basis 
to  the  percentage-of-completion 
basis  of  recognizing  income  on 
contracts  for  the  manufacture 
of  printing  equipment. 

The  previously  reported  net 
loss  of  $313,000,  after  taxes, 
(E&P,  Dec.  21),  was  reduced 
by  additional  income  of  $102,000 
i-esulting  from  the  change  in 
accounting  methods. 

R.  Palmer  Hollister,  presi¬ 
dent,  reported  net  sales  of  $16,- 
859,729  for  the  fiscal  period,  as 
compared  with  $20,810,208  in 
the  previous  year.  The  decline 
was  due  to  the  lack  of  orders 
in  the  early  part  of  the  year. 

Changes  and  improvements 
this  year  are  calculated  to 
strengthen  the  company’s  posi¬ 
tion  in  the  graphic  arts  indus¬ 
try,  Mr.  Hollister  advised  stock¬ 
holders. 

“You  may  be  interested  to 
note,”  he  wrote,  “that  your 
Chairman,  President  and  other 
Directors  are  so  sincerely  con¬ 
vinced  of  the  future  prospects 
of  the  Company  that  they  have 
this  year  made  substantial  in¬ 
creases  in  their  personal  stock 
holdings.” 


Martin  Wolman 


IVlatliHoii  NenspajHTs 
.Appoint  Wolnian  <f]VI 

Madison,  Wis. 

Martin  Wolman  became  gen¬ 
eral  manager  and  treasurer  of 
Madison  Newspapers  Inc.  on 
Jan.  14,  succeeding  E.  G.  Lock- 
wood,  who  retired  after  42  years 
in  the  business  office. 

J.  H.  “Jack”  Lussier  was 
named  to  succeed  Mr.  Wolman 
as  business  manager. 

Madison  Newspapers  Inc.  pub¬ 
lishes  the  morning  and  Sunday 
Wisconsin  State  Journal,  and 
the  evening  Capital  Times  in  a 
common  printing  plant. 

Mr.  Wolman,  like  Mr.  Lock- 
wood,  has  spent  his  entire  news¬ 
paper  career  with  the  Madison 
papers.  He  started  with  the 
Wisconsin  State  Journal  in  1937 
as  a  reporter  while  attending 
the  Univ’ersity  of  Wisconsin. 

President  of  League 

He  recently  completed  two 
terms  as  president  of  the  Wis¬ 
consin  Daily  Newspaper  League. 

Mr.  Lussier  returned  to  the 
newspaper  field  six  months  ago 
after  10  years  in  sales,  mer¬ 
chandising,  marketing  and  ad¬ 
vertising  in  Chicago  and  St. 
Louis.  He  graduated  from  the 
University  of  Wisconsin  in  1951. 

Mr.  Lockwood  started  his 
career  with  the  Capital  Times 
and  in  1949  became  general  man¬ 
ager  of  the  combined  printing 
organization.  He  will  continue 
to  serve  Madison  Newspapers  on 
financial  matters  and  as  a 
member  of  the  labor  negotiation 
staff. 

• 

Business  Mgr.  Named 

Union  City,  N.J. 

James  J.  McMahon,  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Hudson  Dispatch, 
has  announced  the  appointment 
of  Thomas  R.  Meegan  as  busi¬ 
ness  and  circulation  manager. 
He  succeeds  Lloyd  J.  Whitford 
who  retired  as  business  man¬ 
ager  recently.  Mr.  Meegan  has 
b^n  promotion  and  circulation 
manager  since  1927. 
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Readers  Enjoy  Being  Told 


How  Big  Story  Is  Handled 


The  Fort  Worth  Star-Tele¬ 
gram  j)ut  out  an  extra  in  1949 
when  Gov.  Beauford  Jester  of 
Texas  v.  as  found  dead  aboard  a 
train. 

Fourtt'en  years  elapsed  l)efore 
another  extra  was  i.ssued.  Then 
a  third  followed  quickly. 

The  story  of  the  latter  two 
was  chionicled  for  readers  in  a 
two-part  series  entitled  “The 
Anatomy  of  a  Newspai)er,  The 
Bijr  Story,”  which  ran  in  the 
Sunday  Star-Teleppam  Jan.  5 
and  Jan.  12. 

The  Bip  Story,  of  course,  was 
the  assassination  of  President 
John  F.  Kennedy  in  Dallas  Nov. 
22,  19(53,  and  the  subsequent 
slayinf?  of  his  accused  killer, 
Lee  Harvey  Oswald. 

In  the  Jan.  5  issue,  12  columns 
were  devoted  to  explaining  to 
readers  how  the  newspaper  staff 
shifted  fjears  on  that  fateful 
Friday  and  published  a  compre¬ 
hensive  extra  which  included  all 
the  details  known  at  that  time 
on  the  assassination.  This  came, 
of  course,  after  the  repular 
home  delivery  press  run  had 
be^n. 

In  order  to  tell  the  story  of 
how  this  was  accomplished.  As¬ 
sistant  ManaprinR'  Editor  Jack 
Douglas  asked  everyone  who  was 
involved  with  the  extras — re¬ 
porters,  rewrite  men,  desk  men, 
makeup  editors — to  write  a  brief 
account  of  their  activities.  These 
then  were  blended  into  the  gen¬ 
eral  story  by  Mr.  Douglas  and 
John  Mort.  In  the  finished  prod¬ 
uct,  the  type  was  broken  up  by 
pictures  of  those  staff  members 
who  played  major  roles  in  pro¬ 
ducing  the  extra. 

The  next  Sunday,  Jan.  12, 
readers  found  out  how  an  extra 
can  start  from  scratch,  for  this 
told  of  the  one  published  Sun¬ 
day,  Nov.  24,  when  Oswald  was 
murdered.  The  accomplishment 
here  was  even  more  remarkable, 
since  almost  every  one  involved, 
from  editorial  employes  to  press¬ 
men,  had  to  be  called  in.  And 
the  finished  product  wasn’t  just 
a  new  page  1  wrapped  around 
Sunday  type.  It  was  a  completely 
new  newspaper,  including  classi¬ 
fied  ads,  sports  and  women’s 
pages. 

Also  in  the  Jan.  12  edition 
was  a  story  detailing  normal 
newspaper  procedure — how  a 
routine  day  compares  with  the 
frantic  activity  when  a  big 
story  develops. 

Reader  response  was  over¬ 
whelming.  Cards  and  letters 
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STAFF  REPORT  to  readers  on  cov¬ 
erage  of  the  Kennedy  assassination 
story  is  contained  in  this  page, 
"The  Anatonsy  of  a  Newspaper," 
one  of  a  series  in  the  Fort  Worth 
Star-Telegram. 

flowed  in  to  the  Star-Telegram 
praising  the  series,  and  W.  C. 
Smith,  managing  editor  of  the 
Evening  Star-Telegram,  said  he 
had  not  attended  a  single  civic 
function  since  the  two  “An¬ 
atomy”  articles  appeared  at 
which  the  series  wasn’t  praised. 

The  idea  was  so  popular  that 
the  “Anatomy”  .series  continued 
in  the  next  Sunday’s  edition 
(Jan.  19)  with  the  Big  Game, 
the  story  of  how  the  Star-Tele¬ 
gram  sports  department  pre¬ 
pared  for  the  Cotton  Bowl  foot¬ 
ball  game  between  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Texas  and  Na\'y  and 
details  of  the  actual  coverage 
and  post-game  work  in  the  office. 
*  *  * 

NORTH  SHORE— The  Salem 
(Mass.)  Evening  News  has  re¬ 
leased  a  48-page  booklet  about 

its  market.  Casual  and  breezy, 
it  is  mostly  pictures  ...  of  in¬ 
dustry,  schools,  churches,  stores, 
sports,  and  other  area  features. 
Also  included  are  testimonial 
letters  from  advertisers  in  many 
classifications.  Copies  of  the 
booklet  are  available  by  writing 
John  VV.  Splaine,  advertising 
manager,  or  offices  of  Julius 
Mathews  Agency. 

*  *  * 

MINIATURES  —  The  Phila¬ 
delphia  Inquirer  published  a 
full-page  promotion  ad  repro¬ 
ducing  40  front  pages,  showing 
the  top  stories  of  1963.  Purpose 
of  the  ad  was  to  announce  the 
Inquirer’s  special  year-end  edi¬ 
tion  of  “Tc^ay’s  World”  Sun¬ 
day  section. 
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MARKET  DATA— The  Cape 
Breton  Post,  Sydney,  Nova 
Scotia  has  published  a  16-page 
booklet  of  market  data  on  the 
second  largest  market  in  the 
Maritime  Provinces.  Copies  are 
available  from  the  paper  or  of¬ 
fices  of  DeClerque-Shannon  Inc., 
newspaper  representatives. 

*  *  * 

REPRINTS  —  “Are  we  get¬ 
ting  through  to  you?”  asks  Boyd 
Lewis,  president  and  editor. 
Newspaper  Enterprise  Associa¬ 
tion,  in  a  promotion  booklet  for 
the  syndicate’s  clients.  The  bro¬ 
chure  follows  up  a  series  of  ads 
from  E&P.  Citing  character,  re¬ 
liability,  quality,  [)rofessional- 
ism,  pride  and  enthusiasm  as  the 
“hallmarks”  of  an  outstanding 
newspaper  feature  service,  Mr. 
Lewis  develops  each  ingredient 
in  a  short  e.ssay.  Featured  also 
are  fourteen  ofT-l)eat  cartoons 
by  Jim  Berry. 

«  ♦  * 

BRIDES  —  Rose  {letals  are 
featured  on  a  postcard  mailing 
by  the  Washington  (D.  C.)  Post 
for  its  “Bridal  Issue”  of  Poto¬ 
mac  Magazine,  to  be  included 
in  its  April  19  issue.  Weddings, 
honeymoon  travel  and  new 
homes  will  be  featured  in  the 
editorial  content  of  the  special 
issue. 

*  *  * 

NNPA  MEMBERSHIP  — 
Wishard  A.  Brown,  assistant 
publisher  of  the  San  Rafael 
(Calif.)  Independent- Journal, 
has  been  appointed  membership 
chairman  of  the  National  News¬ 
paper  Promotion  Association  by 
Daniel  K.  Stem,  president.  Mr. 
Brown  succeeds  David  A.  Lind¬ 
sey,  who  has  left  the  newspaper 
business. 

*  *  * 

MOSCOW  —  “What’s  it  like 
to  live  in  Moscow?”  This  ques¬ 
tion,  and  many  others  on  Soviet 
life,  are  answered  in  a  reprint 
of  a  .series  of  articles  which  the 
South  Bend  (Ind.)  Tribune  is 
distributing  to  its  readers.  The 
series,  “Hoosier  in  Moscow,” 
were  written  exclusively  for  the 
Tribune,  based  on  the  experi¬ 
ences  and  observations  of  Mrs. 
Anne  Brinkley,  a  South  Bend 
woman,  who  with  her  husband. 
Professor  George  Brinkley,  lived 
for  almost  a  year  at  Moscow 
State  University.  Prof.  Brinkley 
teaches  Soviet  Government  at 
Notre  Dame.  He  was  doing  ad¬ 
vanced  research  in  the  Soviet 
capital. 

The  reprints  are  being  made 
available  without  charge  to 
Tribune  readers  and  to  schools 
in  the  area.  Almost  10,000  have 
been  distributed. 

*  * 

ALMANAC  —  The  Milwau¬ 
kee  Sentinel  used  an  extensive 
plan  to  promote  its  annual  “Wis¬ 
consin  Almanac”  section.  Andy 


BUSY  SIGNAL — Tom  Moorman,  a 
Wabash  College  student,  is  shown 
providing  a  special  news  service 
for  the  Crawfordsville  (ind.)  Jour¬ 
nal  Review.  Hoosiers  who  are  wild 
about  basketball  may  call  the  pa¬ 
per  and  gat  the  latest  scores. 
Here,  Moorman  is  relaying  the 
score  from  Sports  Editor  Jack 
Hess,  in  the  school  gymnasium,  to 
a  reader  while  the  game  is  still 
undecided. 


Hertel,  promotion  manager,  em- 
l)loyed  2,500  dealer  cards  in  two 
colors,  reader  notices  in  105 
weekly  newspapers  in  the  area, 
260  news  releases,  658  letters  to 
High  School  principals,  radio 
and  tv  spots,  and  in-paper  ads. 
Following  publication,  a  special 
distribution  was  made  of  copies 
of  the  Almanac  with  cover  stock 
or  fabric  bindings. 

• 

Sports  Editor  Named 
Promotion  Director 

Danvilx,e,  Ill. 

Harold  Judy,  Danville  Com¬ 
mercial-News  sports  editor  for 
10  years,  has  Iteen  appointed 
promotion  and  employe  relations 
director. 

His  assistant  in  sports  since 
1953,  Fowler  Connell,  is  now 
sports  editor.  His  assistant  will 
be  Ron  Dillman,  a  reporter  for 
six  years.  Mr.  Connell  formerly 
wrote  a  sports  column  for  the 
Champaign  News-Gazette. 

• 

Lima  City  Council 
Eulogizes  Paper 

Li.ma,  Ohio 

The  Lima  City  Council 
adopted  a  resolution  memorial¬ 
izing  the  Lima  Citizen  and 
commending  the  efforts  of  its 
publishers,  James  A.  Howen- 
stine  and  Sam  Kamin. 

It  said,  in  part,  “.  .  .  the  city 
of  Lima  has  lost  an  outstanding 
medium  of  communication,  a 
champion  of  the  people  .  .  .  the 
City  Council  has  determined 
that  these  contributions  and  this 
demonstration  of  a  free  and 
responsible  press  must  not  go 
unrecognized  .  , 
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SYNDICATES 

Alice  Widener  Covers 
European  Scene  Again 

By  Ray  Erwin 


Mrs.  Alice  Widener,  inter¬ 
nationally  acclaimed  public  af¬ 
fairs  columnist,  flew  to  Paris 
this  week  for  President  De- 
Gaulle’s  historic  press  confer¬ 
ence  and  for  one  of  her  periodic 
tours  of  European  news  centers. 

Incidentally,  the  brand  new 
home-office  of  Mrs.  Widener  and 
of  the  U.S.A.  Syndicate  and  the 
U.S.A.  magazine,  of  which  she 
is  publisher,  has  been  established 
at  530  East  72nd  Street,  New 
York  10021. 

Mrs.  Widener  moved  her  home 
and  office  from  a  Park  Avenue 
duplex  to  her  new  cooperative- 
ownership  apartment,  elegantly 
furnished  with  beautiful  French 
antiques,  on  the  top  and  21st 
floor  of  a  new  building  com¬ 
manding  a  magnificent  v’iew  of 
the  East  River  and  Manhat¬ 
tan’s  myriad  towers.  Less  pro¬ 
saic  and  more  romantic  than  her 
business  stationery  is  her  social 
stationery,  which  reads:  “Cha¬ 
teau  Ciel,  The  Edgewater,  East 
River  at  72nd  Street.” 

Big  Play 

The  newspaper  columnist- 
magazine  publisher  not  only  has 
a  right  to  feel  “high”  over  her 
aerie  apartment  home-office  but 
also  over  big  play  that  is  being 
given  her  column  in  metropoli¬ 
tan  and  smaller  newspapers  all 
over  the  country  three  times  a 
week. 

For  example,  it  is  almost  un¬ 
heard  of  for  a  metropolitan 
daily  newspaper  to  devote  edi¬ 
torials  to  international  revela¬ 
tions  by  one  columnist  two  days 
running.  On  Sunday,  Jan.  12, 
the  Cincinnati  (Ohio)  Enquirer 
displayed  the  Alice  Widener 
column  under  this  five-column 
head  at  the  top  of  the  editorial 
page:  “UN  Mission  Reports: 
World  Press  Distorted  Viet¬ 
namese  Religious  Struggle.”  An 
accompanying  editorial  was 
headed  “A  New  View  of  Viet¬ 
nam.” 

And  the  very  next  day,  the 
Enquirer,  writing  on  Russian 
failures,  said:  ‘“The  CIA’s  rev¬ 
elations,  incidentally,  come  as 
no  surprise  to  the  regular  read¬ 
ers  of  Alice  Widener’s  syndi¬ 
cated  column  on  this  page. 

How  did  a  young  widow  who 
reared  two  children  ever  man¬ 
age  to  establish  and  publish  a 
national  magazine  and  then  go 
on  to  write  and  syndicate  her 
own  column  with  success? 
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Perhaps  it  all  began  because 
she  was  brilliant,  even  as  a 
child;  she  skipped  grades  and 
was  ready  mentally  but  not 
physically  for  college  at  14.  Her 
parents  sent  her  to  Paris  and 
Rome  to  be  educated  by  private 
tutors;  she  early  learned  to 
read,  speak  and  write  five  for¬ 
eign  languages  as  easily  as  Eng¬ 
lish  —  French,  Italian,  Ger¬ 
man,  Spanish,  Russian. 

5  Foreign  Languages 

She  regards  this  bilinguality 
as  one  of  her  greatest  assets. 
Every  eight  or  10  months,  she 
goes  to  Europe  for  about  two 
months.  In  interviews  and  at  in¬ 
ternational  conferences,  she 
finds  she  is  able  to  gain  the 
viewpoints  and  confidence  of 
foreigners  to  a  far  greater  de¬ 
gree  because  of  her  precise 
knowledge  of  the  languages. 
Frenchmen,  for  example,  often 
think  she  is  French  and  are 
amazed  to  learn  an  American 
speaks  French  so  fluently. 

Mrs.  Widener  began  U.S.A. 
Magazine  in  1954.  Because  her 
writing  had  attained  wide  popu¬ 
larity  and  a  thoughtful  follow¬ 
ing,  her  lawyer  suggested  as  she 
sailed  for  a  Geneva  conference 
in  1958  that  she  write  and  syn¬ 
dicate  a  weekly  newspaper  col¬ 
umn.  She  gave  the  lawyer  a 
check  for  $375  to  incorporate 
the  U.S.A.  Syndicate. 

How  It  Began 

“I  told  my  secretary  I  would 
send  her  a  weekly  column  and 
instructed  her  to  stick  a  pin  in 
the  Editor  &  Publisher  Year 
Book  and  send  out  copies  of  the 
column  to  10  or  15  editors,”  ex¬ 
plained  Mrs.  Widener,  with  a 
warm  laugh.  “I  said  that  if  the 
columns  had  not  paid  back  the 
$375  by  the  time  of  my  return 
from  Europe  I  would  drop  the 
idea.” 

Upon  her  return  in  three 
months,  she  found  the  cost  of 
incorporation  had  been  repaid 
by  the  columns  and  there  was 
$43.10  in  the  bank  besides. 

Her  terms  to  editors  always 
have  been  simply  for  them  to 
pay  their  regular  rates  for  the 
column  if  it  is  used.  She  has 
no  contracts  and  sends  bills  only 
to  papers  requesting  them. 

“Newspaper  editors  are  the 
most  honorable  people  in  the 
world,”  exclaimed  Mrs.  Widener 
with  happy  conviction.  “The 


Alice  Widener 


checks  just  roll  in.  They  pay 
what  and  when  and  how  they 
please.” 

Most  newspapers  send  her  a 
monthly  check;  some  pay  by  the 
week;  one  sends  three  checks 
each  week,  one  for  each  column. 
One,  the  Rome  Daily  American, 
makes  an  annual  payment. 

Pay  Day  in  Rome 

“That  Pay  Day  in  Rome  is 
one  of  the  happiest  days  of  the 
year,”  enthusiastically  reported 
Mrs.  Widener.  “Editor  Ed  Hill 
always  comes  around  to  my 
hotel  to  see  me  and  brings  a  big 
envelope  filled  with  liras.  I  al¬ 
ways  get  clothes  in  Rome  and 
then  I  buy  myself  a  fabulous 
gift,  some  delicious  thing  I 
would  not  think  of  buying  for 
myself  any  other  time.” 

Some  of  the  many  newspa¬ 
pers  which  publish  the  unusual 
column  by  the  unusual  colum¬ 
nist  under  these  unusual  ar¬ 
rangements  with  an  unusual 
syndicate  include  the  Columbus 
(Ohio)  Dispatch,  Tampa  (Fla.) 
Tribune,  Memphis  (Tenn.)  Com¬ 
mercial  Appeal,  Omaha  (Neb.) 
World  -  H  er  aid,  Washington 
(D.  C.)  Daily  News,  Denver 
(Colo.)  Post,  Indianapolis 
(Ind.)  Star,  Houston  (Tex.) 
Chronicle,  New  Bedford  (Mass.) 
Standard  Times,  Shreveport 
(La.)  Journal,  Tulsa  (Okla.) 
Tribune. 

Alice  Widener  avoids  writing 
“I  think”  columns  as  if  they 
were  poison.  She  insists  on  doing 
wide  and  deep  research,  delving 
for  pure  truth.  She  also  avoids 
partisan  politics  and  will  not 
conform  to  any  category  or  ac¬ 
cept  such  labels  as  conservative 
or  liberal.  She  simply  seeks  to 
report  facts,  which  often  are 
obtained  from  little  read  or  un¬ 
derstood  United  Nations  or  gov¬ 
ernment  documents  or  inter¬ 
views  with  foreign  diplomats  in 
their  native  tongues. 

“I  defer  to  men  and  believe 
women  of  intellect  in  history 
who  have  done  so  have  been 
the  really  happy  ones,”  she  ob¬ 
served.  “I  write  about  economics 


and  national  and  international 
affairs  and  not  about  partisan 
politics.  I  have  never  written  a 
word  against  any  race  or  creed 
and  I  never  shall.” 

On  May  5,  1961,  Alice  Wid¬ 
ener  wrote  from  London  the  So¬ 
viets  would  devalue  the  ruble 
and  non-Widener  newspapers 
were  carrying  the  story  five 
months  later.  Last  June  she 
wrote  from  Spain  that  Franco 
lirobably  would  establish  rela¬ 
tions  with  the  Soviets,  three  or 
four  months  before  such  predic¬ 
tions  were  published  elsewhere. 
From  Oxford,  she  predicted  the 
Conservative  victory  in  the  last 
British  election.  She  was  out 
ahead  with  news  of  Red  China’s 
penetration  into  Latin  America. 

Listens  and  Leams 

“Most  people  won’t  listen,” 
said  Mrs.  Widener.  “I  li.sten  and 
I  read  and  I  do  not  take  pre¬ 
conceived  ideas  to  any  country. 
I  listen  in  their  own  language, 
too.  At  the  CEDI  Conference  in 
Escorial  last  June,  where  22 
countries  were  represented,  I 
listened  to  the  speeches  in  their 
original  languages  and  not 
through  translations. 

“Writing  the  column  is  a 
heavy  and  frightening  responsi¬ 
bility  as  I  do  not  have  a  syn¬ 
dicate  editor  to  check  me,”  she 
continued.  “I  write  and  rewrite 
and  carefully  edit.  Only  twice 
have  I  had  to  send  out  tele¬ 
graphic  corrections.  I  don’t 
think  editors  want  writers  to  be 
‘me  too’  at  all.  They  want  them 
to  write  their  inner  convictions, 
but  when  a  writer  goes  contrary 
to  other  writers,  the  editor  has 
to  know  it  is  not  sensationalism 
or  contrariness  but  what  the 
writer  believes.  To  me,  the  most 
valuable  asset  is  to  be  able  to 
say  frankly  ‘I  don’t  know.’  ” 

Mrs.  Widener  has  never 
missed  a  deadline.  She  has  never 
written  a  bank  of  columns  be¬ 
cause  she  feels  she  must  be  cur- 
l  ent  with  breaking  news,  where¬ 
as  in  a  bank  of  future  columns 
she  would  have  to  editorialize. 

A  secretary  aids  her  with  her 
voluminous  mail  from  readers 
and  an  assistant  comes  in  twice 
a  week  to  run  the  duplicating 
machine  and  mail  out  the  col¬ 
umns.  The  Sunday  column  goes 
out  on  Tuesday  night  and  the 
two  weekday  colunms  go  out  to¬ 
gether  on  Thursday  night. 

Besides  her  columns  and  writ¬ 
ing  for  her  magazine,  she  wrote 
three  articles  last  year  on  po¬ 
litico-economics  for  Barron’s 
Financial  Weekly. 

Alice  Widener’s  constant  com¬ 
panion  on  her  world  travels  for 
news  is  her  trusty  portable 
typewriter.  Chambermaids  at 
the  Hotel  Royale  in  Naples  in¬ 
variably  call  her  “Senora  Tic-a- 
Tac”  because  of  her  ceaseless 
typewriter-pounding. 
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SYNDICATES 

Pieta  Photo 
In  Color  Ready 

Kinp  Features  Syndicate  has 
obtained  rights  to  the  latest 
color  photograph  of  “La  Pieta,” 
Michelaiiffelo’s  masterpiece 
which  is  to  be  displayed  at  the 
Vatican  Pavilion  of  the  New 
York  World’s  Fair. 

The  photograph  is  the  work 
of  C.  Harrison  Conroy,  Ameri¬ 
can  photographer  who  made  the 
portrait  of  Pope  Paul  VI  to 
which  King  Features  obtained 
publication  rights  last  year.  A 
special  scaffold  was  built  for 
Mr.  Conroy  in  St.  Peter’s  Ba¬ 
silica  in  Rome  so  that  he  could 
light  and  ])hotograph  “La  Pieta” 
from  an  angle  that  would  re¬ 
veal  it  in  all  its  glory.  These  and 
other  interesting  details  of  his 
assignment  will  be  covered  in  an 
interview  with  Mr.  Conroy, 
provided  with  the  picture. 

The  KFS  photograph  of  the 
three-ton  sculpture  of  Christ’s 
sorrowing  Mother  holding  Him 
on  her  lap  —  Michelangelo’s 
only  “signed”  work  —  will  be 
released  for  publication  Palm 
Sunday,  March  22,  or  thereafter. 
It  will  be  available  as  a  color 
transparency,  in  negative  color 
for  ROP,  or  in  black  and  white. 

In  addition  to  making  avail¬ 
able  one-time  publication  rights, 
King  will  provide  newspapers 
with  8  X  10  color  reproductions, 
suitable  for  framing,  which 
newspapers  can  sell  to  readers. 
*  *  * 

40  Leaders  Write 
‘Lenten  Giiideposts^ 

“Lenten  Guideposts,”  consist¬ 
ing  of  40  personal  and  human 
stories  of  faith  in  action  by  40 
interesting  persons,  will  be  dis¬ 
tributed  again  by  the  Register 
and  Tribune  Syndicate.  The 
stories  are  all  new  for  1964. 

The  writers  this  year  include 
Milton  Caniff,  Danny  Kaye, 
Mrs.  John  H.  Glenn  Sr..  Arthur 
Langlie,  Paul  Dietzel,  Raymond 
Burr.  The  series  begin  Ash 
Wednesday,  Feb.  12. 

*  *  * 

LENTEN  SERIES 

To  highlight  the  Lenten  sea¬ 
son,  Newspaper  Enterprise  As¬ 
sociation  has  originated  an 
eight-part  series,  based  on  the 
last  days  of  Christ,  available  to 
its  subscribers  for  use  beginning 
Ash  Wednesday.  Beautifully  il¬ 
lustrated  by  staff  artist  John 
Lane,  the  two-column  mats  are 
designed  for  black  and  one  color, 
or  black  alone.  The  stained-glass 
effect  of  the  illustrations  and 
the  tMt  of  Biblical  and  secular 
selections  combine  to  emphasize 
the  significance  of  the  period. 
editor  &  PUBLISHER 
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■V-'?-  ^  .  d  -  I  MABQUIS  CHILDS 

^ 'A'  DORIS  FLEESON 

"  MARY  McGRORY 

SWEATSHOP— Cartoonist  Ray  Hallo’s  self-portrait  shows  him  laboring  J’ 

in  the  sun  near  his  St.  Petersburg,  Fla.,  home  on  the  "The  Flibbertys"  WILLIAM  S.  WHtT£ 
and  his  new  panel,  "Box  Seat." 


HOW  TO  GROW  UP 

Twenty  humorous  install¬ 
ments  from  the  new  book,  “How 
To  Grow  Up  In  One  Piece,”  by 
Robert  Paul  Smith,  are  being 
distributed  as  a  newspaper 
series  by  the  Register  and  Trib¬ 
une  Syndicate. 

Mr.  Smith  is  a  father,  a  resi¬ 
dent  of  suburbia,  a  novelist,  a 
poet  and  a  playwright.  He’s  a 
great  believer  that  kids  have 
their  place  —  and  should  be  re¬ 
turned  to  it.  It  amuses  him  — 
and  his  readers  —  to  look  back 
across  the  years  to  the  time  he 
was  a  boy  and  reflect  on  a  world- 
that-was  in  the  light  of  chang¬ 
ing  mores.  The  new  book  is 
called  “A  Guide  to  How  to  Get 
Along  With  Parents.” 

»  *  * 

SKI  AMERICAN 

An  illustrated  24-installment 
series  by  ski  instructor  Robel 
Staubhaar  is  being  distributed 
by  Newspaper  Enterprise  Asso¬ 
ciation  under  title  of  “Ski 
American.” 

Although  Mr.  Straubhaar  was 
reared  in  Switzerland,  he 
teaches  the  American  technique 
in  his  ski  school  at  Crested 
Butte,  Colo. 

«  *  * 

LBJ  CALLING 

“The  President  of  the  United 
States  is  calling  you  from 
Texas,”  a  long-distance  opera¬ 
tor  told  John  B.  Wheeler,  chair¬ 
man  of  the  executive  committee 
of  the  Bell-McClure  Syndicate 
and  North  American  News¬ 
paper  Alliance,  on  New  Year’s 
night  at  his  Ridgefield,  Conn., 
home.  Mr.  Wheeler,  who  had 
met  Lyndon  Johnson  only  once 
at  a  public  dinner  several  years 
ago,  assumed  it  was  some 
prankster,  but  the  President 
immediately  came  on  the  phone 
to  praise  an  article  Houston 
Harte  had  written  for  NANA 
and  to  wish  Mr.  Wheeler  a 
happy  New  Year.  Incidentally, 
Mr.  Wheeler,  a  pioneer  syndi¬ 
cate  man  and  author  of  “I’ve 
Got  News  For  You”  (Dutton. 
1961.  $5),  rides  horseback  daily, 
even  in  snow. 
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COMMENTARY  COLUMNS 


INEZ  ROBB 
ROBERT  C.  RUARK 
RICHARD  STARNES 


SPECIALTY  COLUMNS 


The  Dispatch  Features,  Inc., 
a  subsidiary  of  the  Columbus 
(Ohio)  Dispatch,  early  broke 
the  news  that  Astronaut  John 
Glenn  Jr.  was  thinking  of  a 
political  career.  Reporter  Clair 
Stebbins  a  long-time  friend  of 
Glenn,  went  to  Houston  and 
spent  several  hours  with  the 
spaceman.  Out  of  this  confer¬ 
ence  came  a  three-part  series 
released  Dec.  18. 


BY  GEORGE 
Humorous  Advice 
WILLIAM  A.  DOYLE 
Daily  Investor 
MOLLY  MAYFIELD 
Personal  Problems 
DR.  ERNEST  G.  OSBORNE 
Child  Training 
STELLA 

j  Daily  Horoscope 
AMY  VANDERBILT 
Modern  Manners 

,  JOE  WILLIAMS 
Sports 


William  A.  Doyle,  “The  Daily  i 
Investor”  column  writer  for  : 
United  Feature  Syndicate,  ad-  i 
dressed  a  group  of  business 
leaders,  brokers  and  financial 
advisers  in  Denver,  Colo.  The 
meeting  was  sponsored  by  the  j 
Rocky  Mountain  News  and 
Westamerica  Securities,  Inc. 

Ruth  Millett,  by-liner  for  j 
Newspaper  Enterprise  Associa-  i 
tion,  was  honored  as  one  of  the 
six  outstanding  women  of  Aus-  | 
tin  by  the  Austin  (Tex.)  Ameri-  \ 
can-Statesman,  which  cited  her  j 
career  as  columnist  in  about  500  ' 
newspapers.  Miss  Millett  (mar-  ^ 
ried  name:  Mrs.  Fred  Lowry)  ; 
“looks  just  like  Ruth  Millett  j 
ought  to  look,”  says  the  Ameri- 
can-Statesman,  “smiling  with  : 
her  whole  face,  slightly  mother-  j 
ly  with  soft  hair,  poised  and 
gracious.  Just  meeting  her  you  ' 
get  the  feeling  she  practices  the  j 
good  sense  she  advises  her  read-  j 
ers  to.” 

Chester  Gould,  creator  of  the  j 
comic  strip,  “Dick  Tracy,”  and 
Dr.  Willis  J.  Potts,  surgeon  and  i 
child  health  columnist  for  the 
Chicago  Tribune-New  York 
News  Syndicate,  gave  speeches 
at  a  1964  Heart  Fund  luncheon 
at  Palmer  House  in  Chicago  Jan. 
30.  Mr.  Gould  commented  on 
his  recent  “human  heart”  epi¬ 
sodes  in  the  strip,  and  Dr.  Potts 
discussed  the  Heart  Associa¬ 
tion’s  life-saving  program. 


VARIETY  FEATURES 


LITTLE  PEOPLE’S  PUZZLE  D 
LONDON  EXPRESS  SERVICE 
SAMUEL  LUBELL 
“THE  PEOPLE  SPEAK” 
MUTUAL  FUNDS— 

INVESTMENT  COMPANIES 
SPOTLITE  SERIES 
CROSSWORDS,  DAILY  &  SUNDAY 


COMIC  STRIPS 


ABBIE  AN’  SLATS  D/S 
BLAST  BLAIR  D 
DAVY  JONES  D 
FERD’NANO  D/S 
GORDO  0/S 
LI’L  ABNER  D/S 
NANCY  D/S 
PEANUTS  D/S 
TARZAN  D/S 
FRITZI  RITZ  S 
CAPTAIN  AND  THE  KIDS  S 


ALL  STARS  D 
EDITORIAL  CARTOONS  D 
EMMY  LOU  D/S 
GINGER  D 

HEALTH  CAPSULES  D 
STEES  SEES  W  OR  S 
STRANGE  AS  IT  SEEMS  D/S 
THE  GOOD  OLD  DAYS  W 
THE  GOOD  OLD  DAYS— 
ANTIQUES  FAIR  S 
TICKER  TOONS  D 
THERE  OUGHTA  BE 
A  LAW  D/S 
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Court  House 
Area  Under 
Picture  Ban 

Los  Angeles 

Seven  of  the  10  federal  judges 
in  Los  Angeles  have  signed  an 
order  barring  all  newspaper 
photographers  and  television 
and  radio  devices  from  Federal 
courtrooms  and  adjacent  corri¬ 
dors  in  the  Federal  Building. 

Presiding  Judge  Peirson  Hall 
prepared  the  order,  which 
warned  photographers,  radio 
and  television  broadcasters  to 
stay  away  from  the  entire  sec¬ 
ond  floor  and  from  the  hearing 
room  on  the  Main  Street  floor. 
It  prohibited  the  taking  of  pic¬ 
tures  or  the  making  of  record¬ 
ings  in  corridors  leading  to  the 
hearing  rooms. 

Judge  Hall  said  the  order 
was  based  on  expressions  of  the 
U.  S.  Judicial  Conference,  March 
8-9,  1962,  which  condemned  the 
taking  of  photographs  in  court¬ 
rooms  or  their  environs  as  “dis¬ 
ruptive  to  the  decorum  of  the 
court.” 

The  jurist  also  cited  Canon 
35  of  the  American  Bar  Asso¬ 
ciation,  which  advises  against 
the  taking  of  pictures  in  court¬ 
rooms  or  areas  nearby. 

Los  Angeles  media  protested 
the  order,  pointing  to  the  har¬ 
monious  relations  between 
judges  and  attorneys  because 
of  the  judicious  use  of  cameras 
and  microphones.  Newspapers 
sent  a  squad  of  a  dozen  camera¬ 
men  to  the  building.  They 
snapped  scores  of  pictures  of 
witnesses  and  court  officers  out¬ 
side  courtrooms. 

Robert  D.  Wood,  Columbia 
Broadcasting  System  executive, 
said  the  order  apparently  was 
the  result  of  one  photographer 
taking  pictures  in  a  courtroom, 
when  court  was  not  in  session, 
not  to  defy  longstanding  bans 
on  photos  but  because  he  was 
unaware  of  the  policy. 

• 

^  omen’s  Editors 
Invited  to  Workshop 

Columbia,  Mo. 

A  five-day  workshop  on  wom¬ 
en’s  page  journalism  will  be 
conducted  March  16-20  at  the 
University  of  Missouri  School 
of  Journalism. 

The  third  annual  seminar  is 
sponsored  by  the  J.  C.  Penney- 
University  of  Missouri  Jour¬ 
nalism  Awards  program.  Sched¬ 
uled  for  the  workshop  are  clinics 
on  writing  techniques;  makeup 
and  layout;  picture  treatment 
and  photographic  demonstra¬ 
tions;  and  panel-critiques  of 
women’s  pages. 


ON  HONEYMOON  — Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Jack  R.  Howard  were  photo¬ 
graphed  on  the  Grace  Line's  Santa 
Paula  as  they  left  on  a  West 
Indies  cruise  alter  wedding  cere¬ 
mony.  Mrs.  Howard  is  the  former 
Eleanor  Sallee  Harris,  of  New 
York  and  California.  Mr.  Howard 
is  president  of  Scripps-Howard 
Newspapers. 

Racing  Cominit»t«ion 
Bows  to  News  Metlia 

Montpelier,  Vt. 
The  Vermont  Press  Associa¬ 
tion  and  the  Vermont  Associa¬ 
tion  of  Broadcasters  have  won 
their  fight  to  get  the  Vermont 
Racing  Commission  to  make 
available  its  records  for  public 
information.  Deputy  Atty.  Gen. 
Chester  S.  Ketcham  ruled  re¬ 
cently  that  the  commission  did 
not  have  to  disclose  information 
about  its  activities. 

Gerald  E.  McLaughlin,  editor 
of  the  SpriniffieUl  Reporter  and 
president  of  the  Vermont  Press 
Association,  threatened  to  take 
the  right-to-know  issue  to  court. 

Then  Frederick  P.  Davis, 
commission  chairman,  produced 
transcriptions  of  the  commis¬ 
sion’s  business  meetings,  but  ex¬ 
pressed  concern  over  coverage 
by  television  cameras. 

During  a  commission  meeting, 
there  were  10  newsmen  repre¬ 
senting  radio  and  television  sta¬ 
tions  and  newspapers  in  Ver¬ 
mont. 

Deputy  Attorney  General 
Ketcham  commented: 

“My  opinion  supports  the 
press  and  the  public  in  their 
right  to  know  what  is  going  on. 
I’m  sorry  it  has  been  misinter¬ 
preted.” 

• 

Publisher's  Estate 

Harrisburg,  Pa. 
A  final  accounting  listing  the 
total  worth  of  the  estate  of  Mrs. 
Vance  C.  McCormick,  widow  of 
the  former  publisher  of  the  Har¬ 
risburg  Patriot-Mews  Newspa¬ 
pers,  at  $841,232  has  been  filed 
in  court  here. 


Man’s  Failure 
In  Suicide  Leap 
Is  ‘Live’  on  tv 

Chicago 

Running  newsrooms  like  well- 
organized  newspaper  city  rooms 
has  giv'en  television  stations  in 
Chicago  the  opportunity  to  score 
again — this  time  with  a  dra¬ 
matic  sequence  of  pictures  of 
some  harrowing  minutes  in  a 
man’s  life  and  near  death. 

Stations  and  newspapers  re- 
ceive<l  tips  through  various  chan¬ 
nels  Jan.  23  that  a  man  was 
perched  on  a  seventh-floor  ledge 
inside  the  United  States  Court¬ 
house. 

The  four  tv  stations  sent  cam¬ 
era  crews  to  the  scene. 


able  to  watch  the  chiun  of  events 
on  later  newscasts. 

Some  photographo!  got  close- 
ups  of  Hollins  loi’.  ued  look 
before  he  jumped.  T’  ;  re  were 
others  as  he  lay  in  tlie  net  in 
pain. 

Afternoon  new.sjiajj^rs  gave 
the  leap  heav-y’  cov.  juge  with 
pictures. 

Later  that  afternoon  the  tv 
men  were  off  again  with  their 
equipment  when  a  crane  hoisting 
a  40-ton  steel  column  plunged 
two  stories  through  the  steel 
.skeleton  of  the  rising  Civic 
Center,  also  in  the  Loop  and 
during  the  late  rush  hour.  Cam¬ 
eras  caught  scenes  of  the 
wreckage. 

• 

Appleton  Firm  Gets 
Station  in  Missouri 


For  65  Minutes 

Ministers,  firemen  and  an  ele¬ 
vator  operator  pleaded  with  him 
not  to  jump  and  for  65  tense 
minutes  Jerry  Hollins,  27,  just 
out  of  the  House  of  Correction 
for  disorderly  conduct,  ignored 
them. 

Finally,  as  hundreds  of  noon¬ 
day  spectators  jammed  the  I’o- 
tunda  of  the  building  and  bal¬ 
conies  encircling  it,  Hollins 
wrestled  free  of  Chief  Roliert 
Hart  of  the  fire  department,  and 
jumped. 


Appi-eton,  Wis. 

Post  Publishing  Company  of 
Appleton  has  i-eceived  approval 
from  the  Federal  Communica¬ 
tions  Commission  for  the  pur¬ 
chase  of  KTVO-tv,  Kirksville, 
Mo.,  and  Ottumwa,  la.  .\pproval 
was  given  the  Post  Iowa  Corp., 
a  wholly-owned  subsidiary  of 
Post  Publishing,  contingent  upon 
Roger  C.  Minahan  divesting 
himself  of  his  jiositions  with 
Polaris  Corp.,  of  Milwaukee  be¬ 
cause  Polaris  has  interest  in 
four  other  tv  stations.  Mr.  Min¬ 
ahan  has  done  this. 


Ninety-two  feet  l>elow  on  the 
rotunda’s  marble  floor  were  15 
firemen  with  a  net — risking  their 
lives  for  a  man  intent  on  dying. 

Hollins  hit  the  edge  of  the  net 
and  the  force  caused  his  body  to 
strike  the  floor.  He  was  injured 
seriously. 

On  balconies,  on  the  rotunda 
floor  and  at  various  other  van¬ 
tage  points  tv  and  newspaper 
cameramen  recorded  the  thril¬ 
ling  and  dramatic  scenes. 
Viewers  across  the  nation  were 


Victor  I.  Minahan,  president 
of  the  company,  said  puifhase 
of  KTVO-tv  is  another  step  in 
the  “diversification  program  be¬ 
ing  followed  by  Post  Publish¬ 
ing.”  The  iirice  was  $1,225,000. 
• 

Counsel  to  Texans 

Austin,  Tex. 

Price  Daniel,  former  Gover¬ 
nor  of  Texas  and  U.S.  Senator, 
has  been  retained  as  counsel  for 
the  Texas  Press  Association. 


BEST  WITH  THE  PRESS — ^Television  editors  and  colununists  around  ' 
country  voted  tor  the  NBC  Press  Department  as  "Best  Network  Public 
Service"  in  a  recent  poll.  Sydney  H.  Eiges,  left,  and  Merryle  S.  (Be 
Rukeyser,  right,  NBC  vicepresidents,  accept  the  certificate  from  Pii 
Herman  of  Television  Today.  Mr.  Eiges  went  from  newspaper  work 
NBC  about  20  years  ago.  Mr.  Rukeyser  was  with  the  Albany  (N. 
Times-Union  before  joining  NBC  as  a  publicity  writer  five  years  a 
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It’s  All  Fun  &  Pep 
At  the  Lazy  R&G 


RESTFUL  AREA — Camelback  Mountain  stands  as  a  backdrop  for  tha 
Lazy  R&G  Ranch  swimming  pool  and  recreation  center  which  Phoenix 
Gazette  and  Arizona  Republic  employes  enjoy  year-round. 


Phoenix 

If  the  1,100  employes  of  the 
Arizona  Republic  and  the  Phoe¬ 
nix  Gazette  are  inclined  to  boast 
about  their  Lazy  R&G  Ranch 
they  should  be  forgiven,  because 
there  are  probably  few  employe 
recreational  spreads  in  the  coun¬ 
try  that  can  match  it. 

The  Lazy  R&G  Ranch  cov¬ 
ers  20  acres  on  the  northeast 
side  of  Phoenix  on  land  former¬ 
ly  used  as  a  commercial  citrus 
Ifrove  and  which  still  produces 
fruit  in  abundance. 

Publisher  Eugene  C.  Pulliam 
purchased  the  property  and  es¬ 
tablished  the  ranch  for  his  em¬ 
ployes  a  little  over  10  years  ago. 
It’s  not  really  a  ranch  in  the 
true  sense.  Instead,  it  is  a  fully- 
equipped  recreational  center  in 
which,  thanks  to  the  Proenix 
climate,  Republic  and  Gazette 
employes  and  their  families  can 
enjoy  themselves  in  year-round 
play-time  pursuits. 

Buildings  on  the  tree-shaded 
grounds  include  a  home  for  the 
full-time  caretaker  and  his  wife; 
a  clubhouse  containing  men’s 
and  women’s  lounges,  card 
rooms,  kitchen,  fireplace,  din¬ 
ing  room  and  a  screened-in 
porch  with  billiard  table;  a 
building  housing  dressing  and 
show’er  rooms,  filtration  plant 
and  food  service  snack  bar;  and 
a  large  i)av’ilion  equipped  with 
a  stage,  built-in  sound  unit  and 
motion  )>icture  screen  on  which 
current-run  films  are  shown  on 
summer  evenings. 
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The  pavilion  is  the  site  of 
many  dances  during  the  year  as 
well  as  employe  parties  and  pro¬ 
grams  of  various  kinds. 

The  swimming  pool  adjoining 
the  pavilion  is  Junior  Olympic 
size  with  a  separate  wading 
pool  for  small  children.  The  pool 
is  heated  in  cool  weather. 

There  are  two  shuffleboard 
courts,  two  horseshoe  pits  and 
a  softball  diamond.  Seven  ovens 
and  100  picnic  tables  dot  the 
property.  A  kiddies’  playground 
area  contains  slides,  swings  and 
other  equipment. 

A  recent  and  highly  popular 
acquisition  to  the  ranch  is  “Mr. 
Train,”  a  locomotive  and  two 
cars  which  can  carry  up  to  36 
youngsters  or  24  adults  as  it 
winds  its  way  some  1,000  feet 
through  the  citrus  grove.  Plans 
are  under  way  for  extending  the 
trackage  to  4,000  feet  by  next 
spring. 

An  adjunct  to  the  miniature 
railroad  is  a  depot  modeled  after 
the  first  railway  station  built  in 
Maricopa  County  100  years  ago. 

The  tangerines,  oranges, 
grapefruit  and  lemons  produced 
by  the  ranch’s  3,000  citrus  trees 
are  given  to  the  employes  at 
Christmas  time,  with  any  sur¬ 
plus  that  remains  being  sold  to 
commercial  pickers. 

The  Lazy  R&G  Ranch  doesn’t 
cost  the  employe  a  penny.  He 
may  bring  his  family  anytime 
he  wishes  to  enjoy  its  facilities 
and  on  weekends  is  permitted 
to  have  “outside”  guests  (as 
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ALL  ABOARD — Publisher  Eugene  C.  Pulliam  is  working  as  the  conductor 
and  his  wife,  Nina,  is  at  the  throttle  as  engineer  of  the  Lazy  R&G 
Ranch  railroad  which  has  been  in  business  since  June. 


many  as  he  can  accommodate 
in  his  own  car).  Last  year  there 
were  more  than  200,000  visits 
to  the  ranch  by  employes,  their 
families  and  their  guests. 

Special  events  at  the  ranch 
include  an  annual  company  pic¬ 
nic,  kiddies’  parties,  Easter  sun¬ 
rise  services.  Forth  of  July  and 
Labor  Day  programs,  and  Hal¬ 
loween  and  Christmas  parties. 
The  company’s  own  R&G  Choir 
provides  entertainment  at  many 
of  the  gatherings.  Numerous 


private  parties  are  held  by 
smaller  employe  groups  during 
the  year. 

The  ranch  is  operated  by  the 
Republic  and  Gazette  personnel 
department  with  an  advisory 
board,  of  at  least  one  repre¬ 
sentative  from  each  department 
of  the  company. 

In  addition  to  the  caretaker, 
ranch  personnel  includes  three 
other  full-time  workers,  four 
lifeguards,  a  train  operator  and 
two  part-time  employes. 


Top  Level  Execs 
At  API  Seminar 

Twenty-five  publishers  or  busi¬ 
ness  executives  of  daily  news¬ 
papers  and  press  associations 
are  taking  part  in  a  two-week 
Management  and  Costs  seminar 
at  the  American  Press  Institute, 
Columbia  University. 

Members  are: 

William  C.  Barnard,  Associ¬ 
ated  Press. 

Worth  Bingham,  Courier- 
Journal  and  Louisville  Times, 
Louisville,  Ky. 

Creed  C.  Black,  Wilmington 
(Del.)  Morning  News  and  Eve¬ 
ning  Journal. 

William  G.  Chafee,  Providence 
(R.  1.)  Journal  and  Bulletin. 

Donald  C.  Cieber,  Denver 
(Colo.)  Post. 

Stanton  R.  Cook,  Chicago 
Tribune. 

Arthur  D.  Cooper,  State- 
Record  Company,  Columbia, 
S.  C. 

James  F.  Cox  Jr.,  Illinois 
State  Journal  and  Register 
Springfield,  Ill. 

Merritt  A.  lerley,  Herald- 
News,  Passaic-Clifton,  N.  J. 


James  Kemey  Jr.,  Trenton 
(N.  J.)  Times. 

R.  George  Kuser  Jr.,  Trenton 
Times. 

Peter  Manigault,  Charleston 
(S.  C.)  Evening  Post  and  News 
and  Courier. 

William  L.  Maynard,  Winston- 
Salem  (N,  C.)  Journal  and  Twin 
City  Sentinel. 

Edward  M.  Mead,  Erie  (Pa.) 
Times. 

Michael  P.  Metcalf,  Provi¬ 
dence  Journal  and  Bulletin, 

Allen  H.  Neuharth,  Rochester 
(N.  Y.)  Times-Union  and  Demo¬ 
crat  and  Chronicle. 

Gordon  A.  O’Brien,  Worcester 
(Mass.)  Telegram  and  Evening 
Gazette. 

Hugh  B.  Patterson  Jr.,  Arkarv- 
sas  Gazette,  Little  Rock, 

Wayne  Sargent,  United  Press 
International. 

Robert  H.  Shanahan,  Denver 
Post, 

Harold  Sugg,  Virginian-Pilot 
and  Ledger-Star,  Norfolk,  Va. 

William  0.  Taylor,  Boston 
Globe. 

Warren  G.  Wheeler  Jr.,  South 
Bend  (Ind.)  Tribune. 

Carlin  H.  Whitesell,  Omaha 
(Neb.)  World-Herald. 

Luis  M.  Williams,  Mobile 
(Ala.)  Press  Reg  is  ter. 
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NEWSPAPER  LAW 


Texas  Court  Affirms 
Rule  on  Ad  Refusal 


By  Albert  Woodruff  Gray 


“Thus  as  a  newspaper  is  a 
strictly  private  enterprise  the 
publishers  thereof  have  a  rigrht 
to  publish  whatever  advertise¬ 
ments  they  desire  and  to  refuse 
to  publish  whatever  advertise¬ 
ments  they  do  not  desire  to 
publish.” 

Non-Duly  to  Accept 

The  Texas  court  added ; 

“In  our  opinion  the  Chamber 


“Ordinarily  a  publisher  may  existed  in  England  for  150  years  opinion  ine  i^namoer 

refuse  to  accept  an  advertise-  and  in  America  for  almost  100  Commerce’s  non-duty  to  ac- 
ment  without  giving  any  reason  years.  During  that  period  they  ‘^^P^  advertisements  tendered 
whatever  for  his  refusal  to  pub-  operated  side  by  side  with  car-  not  altered  by  this  CTOpera- 
lish  it.”  riers  and  inns.  The  rules  forbid-  five’s  admission  to  membersmp 

Restating  that  principle  of  ding  the  latter  to  discriminate  i*^  fi'®  Board  of  Trade  and  the 
law,  an  appellate  court  in  Texas  between  customers  were  estab-  Board  of  Trade  was  not  thereby 
went  so  far  in  a  recent  case  lished  yet  nobody  goes  so  far  as  dcpriv^  of  the  right  to  exercise 
(369  SW  2d  842)  as  to  hold  that  to  even  claim  that  there  is  any  choice  in  selecting  the  content  of 
a  member  could  not  compel  a  holding  at  common  law  under  advertisements  to  be  circulated 
Chamber  of  Commerce  to  pub-  which  a  newspaper  was  bound  if®  members.” 
lish  an  ad  in  its  official  publica-  by  the  same  rules. 


Mid-West  Electric  Cooperative  Strictly  Pri>^te  Enterprise 
sought  an  injunction  to  restrain  “The  newspaper  business  is  an 
We.st  Texas  Chamber  of  Com-  ordinary  business.  It  is  a  busi- 
merce  f^ni  refusing  to  sell  it  ness  essentially  private  in  its 


Libel  Claim  Denied 
In  Vote  Fraud  Case 

Nashviixe,  Tenn. 
A  circuit  court  jury  returned 
a  verdict  in  favor  of  the  Nash- 


advertising  space  in  a  magazine  nature — as  private  as  that  of  verdict  in  favor  of  the  JSIash- 
which  is  distributed  to  3,500  the  baker,  grocer  or  milk  man,  Tennessean  last  w-eek  in 

members.  The  cooperative  all  of  whom  perform  a  service  on 

argued  that  such  denial  by  a  which  to  a  greater  or  lesser  ex-  brought  by  Earl  McNabb,  an 
publisher  of  a  right  to  buy  ad-  tent  the  communities  depend  but  affoi'ney  who  is  chairman  of  the 
vertising  space  was  unfair  which  bears  no  such  relation  to  Democratic  Primary  Board, 
discrimination.  the  public  as  to  warrant  its  in-  case  ^ew  out  of  the 

.  .  .  P  ,  T,  ,  .  elusion  in  a  category  of  busi-  J®nnessean’s  disclosure  of  vote 


Asked  Equal  Trea.men.  — ^  chaieT  ^th  a  pubHc  ^-uds  in  a  primary  election  in 

”  ^  A  _ _ i.  1  fkl?0  HIT— 


cooperative  contended  use. 


August,  1962.  Mr.  McNabb  con- 


further  that  its  members  were  “If  a  newspaper  were  required  stories  and  editorials 


entitled  to  state  their  position  in  to  accept  an  advertisement  it  his  failure  to  per- 

relation  to  public  questions  and  could  be  compelled  to  publish  a  official  duties  were  libelous, 

asked  for  equal  treatment  with  news  item.  If  some  good  lady  * 

the  chamber’s  own  views.  gave  a  tea  and  submitted  to  the  Basil  E.  Moore  Jr., 

The  refusal  of  the  coopera-  newspaper  a  proper  account  of  f-Ko- 

tive’s  copy,  it  was  asserted,  was  it  and  the  editor  of  the  news-  *' 

an  arbitrary  decision  that  no  paper,  believing  it  had  no  news  ' 

advertising  would  be  accepted  value,  refused  to  publish  it,  she,  Basil  E.  Moore  Jr.  ha 
from  it,  “no  matter  what  it  it  seems  to  us,  would  have  as  the  staff  of  the  ANPi^ 
says.”  much  right  to  compel  the  news-  Relations  Committee  he 


from  it,  “no  matter  what  it 
says.” 

The  Chamber  directors  had 


adopted  a  resolution  to  the  effect  'vould  a  person  engaged  in  busi- 
that  the  magazine  would  not  ness  to  compel  the  newspaper  to 
carry  advertising  where  the  con-  Publish  an  advertisement  of  the 
tent  was  contrary  to  the  Cham-  business  that  that  person  is 
ber’s  policies.  Advertising  which  conducting, 
related  exclusively  to  the  sale  of  ' 

with  no  objection.  would  meet  Qj]jj|Qj.g  Uj-ges  Attciition 

The  publishers  of  newspapers  _  __  ^  , 

dL^n^the  peSion  for^^Sne"  TO  OFR-tS  RIIQ  Pfl-tnOtlSlH 

tion,  are  generally  under  no  Springs,  Calif, 

obligation  to  accept  advertising  today’s  newspapers  are  more 
from  any  and  all  who  may  apply  dependable  and 

for  Its  publication  but  are  free  thorough  than  at  any  time  in  the 

last  50  years,  the  Copley  News- 

with  whom  they  please. 


Basil  E.  Moore  Jr., 


paper,  believing  it  had  no  news  Chicago 

value,  refused  to  publish  it,  she,  Basil  E.  Moore  Jr.  has  joined 
it  seems  to  us,  would  have  as  the  staff  of  the  ANPA  Labor 
much  right  to  compel  the  news-  Relations  Committee  here  after 
paper  to  publish  the  account  as  being  assistant  general  manager 
would  a  person  engaged  in  busi-  of  the  New  York  State  Pub- 
ness  to  compel  the  newspaper  to  lishers  Association  for  the  past 
publish  an  advertisement  of  the  6%  years.  He  is  a  lawyer  and 
business  that  that  person  is  a  graduate  of  the  University  of 
conducting.  Maryland. 


luwa  Precedent 

The  court  referred  to  a  deci¬ 
sion  by  an  Iowa  court  in  a  case 
against  the  Carroll  (Iowa) 
Daily  Herald.  The  Iowa  court 
had  held: 

“Our  common  law  is  generally 
dated  at  about  the  time  of  the 
Declaration  of  Independence  or 
perhaps  at  the  time  of  the  Revo¬ 
lution.  Newspapers  had  then 


Borrego  Springs,  Calif. 

Today’s  newspapers  are  more 
honest,  ethical,  dependable  and 
thorough  than  at  any  time  in  the 
last  50  years,  the  Copley  News¬ 
papers  Seminar  for  News  Ex¬ 
ecutives  was  told  here  last  week. 

The  speaker  was  W.  Steele 
Gilmore,  retired  editor-in-chief 
of  the  Detroit  News.  Speaking 
to  more  than  40  editors,  Mr. 
Gilmore  based  his  opinion  on  a 
50-year  experience,  including  40 
with  the  News,  of  which  he  was 
editor  19  years. 

He  said  newspapers  have  been 
transformed  from  propaganda 
outlets  to  successful  business 


v’entures  which  print  the  news 
honestly  and  comment  on  it 
intelligently. 

He  called  on  newspapers  to 
arouse  the  people  to  the  dangers 
that  lie  in  juvenile  delinquency, 
which  he  called  “a  polite  name 
for  vicious  conduct  by  badly 
raised  brats.” 

He  said  the  newspapers  also 
should  promote  patriotism  be¬ 
cause  “its  voice  is  the  loudest  in 
town.” 

James  S.  Copley,  chairman  of 
the  corporation  publishing  the 
Copley  Newspapeis  in  Cali¬ 
fornia  and  Illinois  was  the  semi¬ 
nar  host. 
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Deposed  Edi  or 
Wins  Arkansas 
Press  Citations 

Little  Rock 

The  winner  of  the  editorial 
writing  award  for  Arkansas 
weeklies  in  1963  was  Gene 
Wirges  of  Morrilton,  who  hasn’t 
had  a  newspaper  since  late  No¬ 
vember  when  creditors  took  over 
as  libel  judgments  against  him 
mounted. 

Mr.  Wirges’  editorials  gen¬ 
erally  were  directed  at  one 
thing  —  politics  in  Conway 
County,  long  regarded  as  a 
“machine”  county. 

His  paper,  the  Morrilton 
Democrat,  also  got  a  first  place 
award  among  the  state’s  week¬ 
lies  for  use  of  local  pictures;  a 
third  place  award  for  general 
excellence  and  a  third  place  for 
column  writing. 

The  deposed  editor,  although 
he  wasn’t  here  when  the  Ar¬ 
kansas  Press  Association  named 
him  the  editorial  winner,  re¬ 
ceived  a  round  of  applause. 

Mr.  Wirges  said  he  was  tired 
after  doing  so  much  running 
back  and  forth  from  his  home 
at  Morrilton  to  Little  Rock, 
where  he  is  working  with  his 
attorneys  to  reverse  the  suits 
against  him  and  possibly  regain 
his  paper. 

He  is  involved  in  at  least  15 
court  actions.  He  has  two  libel 
judgments  pending  against  him, 
one  for  $200,000  awarded  to  the 
Conway  County  judge  and  an¬ 
other  for  $75,000  awarded  to 
the  county  clerk.  Both  were 
based  on  remarks  made  in  the 
Democrat.  The  deposed  editor 
also  is  under  a  contempt  sen¬ 
tence  for  refusing  to  divulge 
the  identity  of  the  author  of  the 
“Birdtown  Birdie”  column  in¬ 
volved  in  one  of  the  libel  suits. 

Besides  his  legal  manuev- 
erings,  Mr.  Wirges  has  been 
writing  a  book  about  his  battles 
against  established  politics 
during  his  six  years  as  editor 
of  the  Morrilton  Democrat. 

Friends  have  given  his  family 
“several  hundr^  dollars,”  Mr. 
Wirges  said,  for  them  to  live 
on  until  the  editor  can  get  on 
his  feet. 

His  paper  is  being  operated 
by  Transportation  Properties, 
Inc.,  of  Little  Rock,  which  held 
two  liens  against  equipment. 

• 

Sunday  Up  to  30c 

Portland,  Me. 

The  Portland  Sunday  Tele¬ 
gram  price  will  increase  from 
25c  to  30c  effective  Feb.  2.  This 
is  the  first  increase  for  the 
state’s  only  Sunday  newspaper 
in  six  and  one-half  years. 
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Stars  of  tv 

(Continued  from  page  14) 


pendence.  He  was  born  Nov.  27, 
1923  in  Bloemfonteim,  South 
Africa,  was  reared  and  edu¬ 
cated  tlicre. 

For  14  years,  starting  with 
1947,  he  roamed  Africa,  working 
for  newspapers  and  magazines. 
He  left  the  London  Observer  to 
join  NBC  News  at  Nairobi. 

Three  days  after  Bernard 
Frizell  joined  NBC  News  in 
December,  1960,  he  was  assigrned 
to  one  of  the  biggest  stories  of 
the  year — the  collision  of  two 
airliners  in  the  skies  over  New 
York — and  reported  from  the 
disaster  scene.  In  May,  1961,  he 
opened  the  NBC  bureau  at  Leo¬ 
poldville,  in  the  Congo. 

He  was  lx)rn  in  New  York, 
graduated  from  Brooklyn  Col¬ 
lege  and  won  fellowships  in 
philosophy  at  Harvard  Univer¬ 
sity  and  the  Sorbonne  in  Paris. 
In  1942,  he  worked  on  the  New 
York  Post,  then  joined  the  Office 
of  War  Information. 

After  joining  the  Army,  he 
sei^'ed  as  a  correspondent  for 
the  Psychological  Warfare 
Branch.  Following  the  war  he 
worked  as  a  correspondent  in 
the  Paris  bureau  of  Time-Life, 
then  moved  to  New  York  as  a 
wTiter  for  Time. 

He  has  Ijeen  chief  of  NBC 
News’  Paris  Bureau  since  June, 
1962. 

Polilical  Science  Major 

Born  in  Gallitzin,  Pa.,  Pauline 
Frederick  has  been  working  in 
journalism  since  she  started 
interviewing  wives  of  diplomats 
and  selling  the  stories  to  the 
Washington  Star.  Later  she 
wrote  for  the  North  American 
Newspaper  Alliance  and  then 
covered  assignments  in  Europe, 
India  and  China.  She  made  her 
first  overseas  broadcast  from 
Chungking  in  1945. 

Miss  Frederick  majored  in 
political  science  at  American 
University  and  later  received  a 
master’s  degree  in  international 
law. 

Elie  Abel,  NBC  News  State 
Department  correspondent, 
joined  NBC  News  in  1961.  As¬ 
signments  around  the  world 
have  been  frequent  in  his  news 
career  which  included  10  years 
on  the  New  York  Times. 

Mr.  Abel  was  born  Oct.  17, 
1920  in  Montreal.  He  was  gradu¬ 
ated  from  McGill  University  in 
1941  and  from  the  Columbia 
University  School  of  Journalism 
in  1942.  During  the  war,  he 
served  with  a  radar  unit  in  the 
Royal  Canadian  Air  Force. 
When  the  war  ended,  he  became 
UN  correspondent  for  the  Over¬ 
seas  News  Agency. 

editor  &  PUBLISHER 


In  1949,  he  went  to  the  New 
York  Times  and  began  a  series 
of  assignments  that  took  him  to 
most  of  Eastern  Europe,  India, 
Pakistan,  Nepal  and  Ceylon. 

He  left  the  Times  in  1959  to 
become  chief  of  the  Washington 
bureau  of  the  Detroit  News. 

Not  many  newsmen  have 
covered  six  wars  like  NBC’s 
News  correspondent  Jim  Robin¬ 
son,  in  Hong  Kong. 

Jim  was  bom  in  Minneapolis, 
educated  at  State  College  of 
Washington  and  later  .studied 
and  taught  at  Tsinghua  Univer¬ 
sity  at  Peiping. 

After  two  years  teaching,  Jim 
became  a  public  relations  man 
for  the  Air  Force  at  Okinawa, 
then  editor  of  the  Bangkok 
(Thailand)  Tribune  and  then 
public  relations  man  for  Thai¬ 
land  in  Korea. 

In  1952,  he  joined  NBC  News, 
Tokyo. 

Career  in  College 

NBC’s  man  in  Rio  de  Janeiro 
— Wilson  Hall —  is  the  one  out 
of  the  eight  in  his  group  who 
has  no  newspaper  background. 

The  son  of  a  Methodist  minis¬ 
ter,  he  was  born  Nov.  5,  1922,  in 
Champaign,  Ill.  He  attended  the 
Universitv  of  Illinois  and  began 
his  broadcasting  career  at  the 
universitv  radio  station  WILL. 

In  1943.  he  joined  the  Army, 
and  was  discharged  three  years 
later  as  a  first  lieutenant.  He 
returned  to  the  university  as  a 
speech  instructor.  By  1950  he 
had  decided  to  seek  a  career  in 
New  York  as  a  free-lance  actor 
and  writer. 

Called  back  to  military  service 
in  Korea  as  a  public  informa¬ 
tion  officer,  he  earned  a  Bronze 
Star  for  producing  documen¬ 
taries  for  use  on  network  and 
local  radio  stations.  Leaving  the 
service,  he  joined  NBC  News  in 
Korea,  remaining  through  the 
prisoner  e.xchange  program  and 
treaty-signing  at  Panmunjom. 

ABC  Biographies 

For  the  pumose  of  checking 
careers,  ABC  News  drew  eight 
names  at  random  and  the  result 
was  that  three  made  the  grade 
as  top-flight  newsmen  in  tele¬ 
vision  without  having  printer’s 
ink  in  their  veins. 

Ron  Cochran  has  spent  his 
entire  career  in  broadcasting. 
Born  in  Saskatchewan,  he  was 
raised  in  Fairfield,  Iowa,  where 
he  received  a  bachelor  of  sci¬ 
ence  degree  from  Parsons  Col¬ 
lege  in  1934.  His  broadcast 
career  began  with  an  an¬ 
nouncer’s  job  at  WHBF  in  Rock 
Island,  Ill. 

Lou  Cioffi  has,  for  more  than 
a  decade,  covered  the  world 
from  one  end  to  the  other.  Now 
he  is  Chief  European  Corre¬ 
spondent  of  ABC  News.  Lou 
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started  as  a  copy  boy  in  the 
CBS  news  shop  in  1947,  moved 
up  to  a  writer’s  job  and  then 
went  to  the  Washington  bu¬ 
reau.  Before  switching  to  ABC 
he  had  covered  the  Korean  War, 
other  events  in  the  Far  East 
and  in  Washington. 

Bill  Sheehan,  London,  was 
news  director  of  WJR,  Detroit, 
before  signing  on  with  ABC.  He 
began  his  radio  career  at 
WMAS,  Springfield,  Mass,  as  a 
staff  announcer  but  after  a  tour 
in  Europe  as  an  Air  Force 
bombardier  he  tried  newscast¬ 
ing,  mostly  in  the  early  hours  of 
the  day. 

From  Nebraska 

ABC  News’  African  bureau 
chief,  Charles  Arnot,  whose 
base  of  operations  is  Nairobi, 
Kenya,  has  been  covering  the 
world’s  turmoil  for  26  years, 
since,  at  the  age  of  18,  he  joined 
the  Fremont  (Nebraska)  Daily 
Tribune.  A  year  later  he  won 
the  Nebraska  State  Publisher’s 
Award  for  the  year’s  best  news 
story,  and  two  years  later  be¬ 
gan  a  wire  service  career  that 
eventually  sent  him  around  the 
world  three  times,  first  for  the 
United  Press  and  later  as  the 
International  News  Service’s 
chief  Middle  East  correspondent. 

For  more  than  a  decade,  Sam 
Jaffe  has  been  a  reporter,  serv¬ 
ing  with  distinction  in  tele¬ 
vision,  radio,  newspapers  and 
magazines.  He  was  appointed 
ABC  News  Moscow  correspond¬ 
ent  in  November,  1961,  and 
opened  the  network’s  first  bu¬ 
reau  in  the  Soviet  Capital. 

3  News  Veterans 

William  H.  Lawrence  is  a 
former  White  House  correspond¬ 
ent  for  the  New  York  Times. 

Mr.  Lawrence  was  bom  in 
Lincoln,  Nebraska,  1916.  He  at¬ 
tended  the  University  of  Ne¬ 
braska  and  began  his  career 
with  the  Lincoln  Star  in  1932. 
Three  years  later  he  joined  the 
Associated  Press.  In  1936,  he 
went  to  the  United  Press  Chi- 
ago  bureau  where  he  became  a 
specialist  in  labor  reporting. 
Two  years  later,  he  was  trans¬ 
ferred  to  Washington.  After 
joining  the  Times’  staff  in  1941, 
he  served  in  London  and  Mos¬ 
cow,  at  the  UN,  in  the  Balkans, 
and  in  Washington. 

Howard  K.  Smith  was  born 
in  Ferriday,  La.,  on  May  12, 
1914,  and  was  graduated  from 
Tulane  Universitv  in  New 
Orleans  in  1936.  He  then  went 
to  Germany  to  study  briefly  at 
Heidelberg  University,  begin¬ 
ning  what  was  later  to  become 
an  intensive  study  of  Nazism. 

In  1939,  Mr.  Smith  left  Ox¬ 
ford,  where  he  studied  under  a 
Rhodes  Scholarship,  to  work  for 
the  United  Press  in  London. 


.Shortly  thereafter,  he  was  trans¬ 
ferred  to  the  United  Press  bu¬ 
reau  in  Copenhagen  and  then, 
on  January  1,  1940,  he  was  sent 
to  Berlin.  He  joined  CBS  News 
as  Berlin  correspondent  in  1941 
and  moved  to  ABC  in  1961. 

Edward  P.  Morgan,  with  ABC 
since  1955,  .started  out  in  1932 
with  the  Seattle  Star,  and 
served  as  a  foreign  correspond¬ 
ent  for  United  Press  for  nine 
years.  He  scored  a  beat  on  the 
assassination  of  Leon  Trotsky 
in  Mexico.  He  got  his  first  taste 
of  radio  broadcasting  while 
serving  with  UP  in  Honolulu, 
where  he  did  a  news  show  on 
KGU. 

From  1943  to  1946,  he  was  a 
war  correspondent  for  the  Chi¬ 
cago  Daily  News. 

Following  this  he  was  an 
a.ssociate  editor  of  Collier’s  and 
a  free-lance  writer.  From  1951 
to  1955  he  worked  for  CBS. 

• 

Computer  Discussion 
.4t  Labor  Seminar 

Chicago 

Full  discussions  of  computer 
operations  and  other  topics 
selected  on  the  basis  of  prefer¬ 
ences  will  be  conducted  at  the 
ANPA  Labor  Relations  Commit¬ 
tee’s  Negotiations  Seminar  Feb. 
17-21  at  the  University  of  Chi¬ 
cago’s  Center  for  Continuing 
Education. 

The  Basic  program  is  intended 
for  employes  of  ANPA  members 
with  limited  negotiations  experi¬ 
ence  or  for  those  who  have  not 
previously  attended  the  pro¬ 
gram.  It  will  start  on  Feb.  17. 

The  Advanced  program,  to 
mn  the  19th  through  the  21st, 
is  intended  for  newspaper  labor 
relations  personnel  of  consider¬ 
able  experience  or  who  have  at¬ 
tended  the  basic  program.  It  is 
during  the  Advanced  program 
that  computers  will  be  discussed. 
• 

For  N.J.  Tercentenary 

Paterson,  N.  J. 

The  Paterson  Evening  News 
published  a  special  72-page  edi¬ 
tion  Jan.  25  marking  the  New 
Jersey  Tercentenary.  It  in¬ 
cluded  historical  articles, 
sketches  and  pictures  of  New 
Jersey,  its  21  counties  and  the 
50  municipalities  served  by  the 
News  in  Passaic,  Bergen,  Morris 
and  Essex  counties. 

• 

Adler  with  Magazine 

Frank  Gibney,  publisher  of 
Show  magazine,  has  announced 
the  appointment  of  Selig  Adler 
as  associate  editor.  Mr.  Adler 
was  managing  editor  of  the  New 
York  Daily  Mirror  from  1958  to 
1963.  He  is  a  native  New  Yorker 
who  has  been  in  the  newspaper 
business  for  over  30  years. 
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PRESS  OFFICER — Sherwin  A.  Crowne,  left,  a  University  of  Pennsylvania 
graduate,  explains  USIA  material  interpreting  U.S.  life  to  Cambodians 
who  work  on  his  staff. 


USIA 

(Continued  from  page  15) 


the  U.  S.  view  of  the  event. 

The  Agency  has  been  criti¬ 
cized  for  dealing  frankly  with 
such  embarrassing  issues  as 
racial  strife  in  the  U.  S.,  and 
for  giving  them  so  much  cover¬ 
age. 

“Other  countries  get  Ameri¬ 
can  papers  and  wire  service  re¬ 
ports,”  Mr.  Sorenson  says.  “If 
the  USIA  stands  up  and  says 
black  is  white,  it  isn’t  going  to 
be  believed.  I’m  not  afraid  of 
the  term  propaganda.  I’m  a 
propagandist.  If  I  thought  it 
would  help  us,  say  in  Greece, 
for  all  our  people  thei’e  to  go 
out  and  stand  on  their  heads 
in  Constitution  Square,  I’d  tell 
them  to  do  it.  The  truth  is  our 
most  effective  tool.” 

The  agency  not  only  wants  to 
make  American  foreign  policy 
clearly  understood  abroad,  but 
it  also  tries  to  project  a  favor¬ 
able  impression  of  this  country 
to  nations  as  diverse  as  Great 
Britain  and  Thailand. 

“In  some  countries  our  prob¬ 
lem  is  just  to  build  confidence 
in  America,”  Mr.  Sorenson  ex¬ 
plains.  “They  just  don’t  trust 
us,  and  there’s  no  sense  trying 
to  peddle  policy  to  someone  who 
doesn’t  trust  us.” 

$128  Million  a  Year 

The  job  of  interpreting  the 
U,  S.  to  a  foreign  audience  takes 
a  vast  network  of  personnel  us¬ 
ing  the  technological  devices,  of 
the  mass  media.  The  scope  of 
the  agency’s  $128  million-per- 
year  operation  is  apparent  in  a 
listing  of  its  functions: 

•  Overseas  posts:  The  USIA 
has  1,328  foreign  service  officers 
and  staffers  working  abroad. 
They  operate  170  libraries,  70 
reading  rooms  and  544  bi-na- 
tional  centers  —  similar  to  com¬ 
munity  centers  here  —  in  scores 
of  foreign  countries.  Such  cen¬ 
ters  attract  three  million  visi¬ 
tors  annually. 

•  Newspapers:  The  agency 
runs  its  own  news  service  that 
files  10,000  words  daily  to  USIA 
posts  in  103  countries.  It  also 
produces  feature  and  photo  lay¬ 
outs  for  use  in  foreign-language 
papers. 

•  Magazines:  Four  major 
magazines  are  edited  in  Wash¬ 
ington  for  readers  abroad.  They 
include  62,000  copies  monthly 
of  America  Illustrated  for  dis¬ 
tribution  in  the  USSR;  33,000 
copies  per  month  of  a  Polish  edi¬ 
tion  of  the  same  magazine; 
Problems  of  Communism,  a 
scholarly  journal  with  a  cir¬ 
culation  of  36,000;  and  Al 
Hayat  Fi  America;  a  magazine 
sent  to  .Arab  countries. 
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USIA  magazines  produced 
abroad  include:  a  bi-weekly 
news  review  in  English  and 
Arabic  produced  in  Beruit; 
Free  World  produced  in  Manila, 
and  79  other  magazines  in  25 
languages.  USIA  posts  also  pro¬ 
duce  60  newspapers  and  dozens 
of  phamplets.  The  agency  also 
produces  five  comic  strips,  in¬ 
cluding  Sports  USA. 

Films  and  Broadcasts 

•  Films:  USIA  has  more  than 
200  film  libraries  throughout  the 
world,  and  its  motion  picture 
serv'ice  produces  documentaries 
dealing  with  many  phases  of 
American  life.  A  recent  film  was 
called  “The  President”  and  it 
showed  the  transition  from  the 
Kennedy  Administration  to  the 
Johnson  Administration. 

•  Radio  and  tv:  The  Voice  of 
America  radio  network  broad¬ 
casts  in  36  languages  to  an 
audience  of  20  million  people. 
USIA  also  sends  kinescopes  and 
videotapes  of  important  events 
to  television  stations  in  65  coun¬ 
tries. 

The  wireless  file  —  the  USIA 
news  service  —  leans  heavily  on 
the  transmission  of  official  texts 
of  speeches  and  press  confer¬ 
ences  by  the  President  and  other 
officials.  The  agency  has  found 
that  foreign  editors  like  to  get 
full  texts  which  commercial 
news  services  cannot  carry* 

The  USIA  wire  does  not  go 
directly  to  newspapers.  Instead, 
it  is  sent  to  USIA  posts  abroad 
and  agency  press  officers  there 
see  that  the  stories  get  to  local 
news  outlets.  The  news  stories 
are  written  by  the  Washington 
news  staff.  Editorial  comment  is 
reserved  for  the  commentaries 
—  daily  signed  columns  analyz¬ 
ing  the  news.  The  file  also  car¬ 
ries  background  -  type  stories, 
roundups  of  editorial  opinion  in 
the  U.  S.  press,  and  feature 
stories. 

^’orks  Like  Wire  Service 

The  agency  also  has  regional 
bureaus  —  located  in  Washing¬ 


ton  —  that  operate  in  much  the 
same  way  that  a  commercial 
wire  serv’ice  bureau  would  func¬ 
tion.  The  bureaus  examine  the 
material  that  comes  over  the 
wireless  file  and  select  stories 
that  are  of  special  interest  to 
their  areas.  They  rewrite  the 
story  with  special  emphasis  on 
the  local  angle.  They  also  pro¬ 
duce  their  own  stories  on  sub¬ 
jects  of  interest  to  their  areas. 
The  bureaus  often  receive  re¬ 
quests  for  stories  from  USIA 
press  officers  in  the  field. 

William  F.  McMenamin,  chief 
of  the  Far  East  bureau,  says 
“We  interview  a  lot  of  foreign 
visitors  and  we  also  cover  the 
embassies.  We  spend  a  lot  of 
time  answering  queries.  For  in¬ 
stance,  if  a  USIA  man  in  Japan 
tells  us  that  a  Japanese  author 
wants  to  do  a  book  on  Johnson 
and  needs  information,  we  will 
dig  it  up.” 

The  agency  also  has  a  fea¬ 
ture  section  that  produces  fea¬ 
ture  articles  on  current  events, 
science,  the  arts,  women’s  news 
and  other  general  material.  A 
special  section  of  this  office  puts 
out  pieces  concentrating  on  the 
weaknesses  and  failures  of  com¬ 
munism. 

Foreign  Contacts 

While  the  production  of  news 
stories  is  done  largely  in  Wash¬ 
ington,  it  is  the  press  officer 
abroad  who  must  see  that  this 
news  gets  to  the  proper  outlets. 
His  contacts  with  local  editors 
are  vital,  and  he  soon  learns 
that  dealing  with  papers  abroad 
is  different  than  dealing  with 
the  U.  S.  press. 

“It’s  often  hard  when  you’re 
abroad  to  find  a  newsman  who 
will  write  an  objective  story,” 
says  Allan  Funch,  a  USIA 
staffer  who  has  worked  in  India 
and  Italy.  “Even  in  European 
countries,  you  find  a  subjective 
approach  to  news.”  He  says  that 
USIA  material  is  most  widely 
used  in  countries  that  do  not 
hav'e  a  wealth  of  reading  ma¬ 
terial.  In  .some  countries,  the 


USIA  service  is  the  only  source 
of  news  of  the  Unite  I  States. 

“Today,  news  about  \ience _ 

especially  space — is  iw.  ular  all 
over,”  Mr.  Funch  say.s.  “Editors 
seem  to  feel  that  this  devoid 
of  political  impact  and  1  hey  love 
it.  The  space  program  i.s  like  a 
magnet.  It’s  a  great  .selling 
point.” 

In  some  countries — especially 
in  Asia,  newspapers  are  organs 
of  political  parties.  In  some 
cases  USIA  outposts  have  to  put 
out  their  own  papers  to  get  the 
US  point  of  view  published. 

The  USIA  press  officers  also 
act  as  a  sounding  board  for  local 
opinion.  “You’re  a  w'eather  vane 
moving  with  the  tides,”  Mr. 
Funch  says.  “You  may  lie  the 
first  to  detect  a  new  note  in  a 
country.” 

Mr.  Rowan,  a  top-flight  news¬ 
man,  knows  the  problems  of 
government,  having  serv’ed  as 
Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  of 
State  for  Public  Affairs.  He  is 
expected  to  continue  the  agen¬ 
cy’s  pragmatic  approach  in  ex¬ 
plaining  the  American  dream. 
Thomas  Sorenson  puts  it  this 
w'ay:  “Distortion  of  the  truth 
is  not  good  morally — and  it’s 
lousy  propaganda.” 

• 

Omer  Will  Manage 
New  Atlanta  Daily 

Atlanta 

Irvin  M.  Omer  has  been 
named  general  manager  of  the 
Atlanta  Times,  it  was  announced 
by  Judge  James  C.  Davis,  chair¬ 
man  of  the  board  of  Atlanta 
Times  Inc.,  publisher  of  the 
Georgia-owned  metropolitan 
daily  scheduled  to  begin  publi¬ 
cation  this  spring. 

The  plant  at  700  Forrest 
Road,  N.E.,  five  minutes  from 
downtown  Atlanta,  comprises 
60,000  square  feet  on  two  levels. 

Mr.  Orner,  who  also  is  vice- 
president  of  the  newspaper 
organization,  assumed  full-time 
duties  Jan.  15  after  serving  as 
consultant  to  the  Times  board 
for  the  past  year.  Mr.  Omer 
began  his  career  wdth  the  circu¬ 
lation  department  of  the  Pitts- 
Imrgh  Press.  He  later  worked 
for  the  Philadelphia  Record, 
Philadelphia  Bulletin,  Scripps- 
Howard  Newspapers,  and  St, 
Petersburg  (Fla.)  Independent. 
He  was  president  and  general 
manager  of  the  Item  Company, 
publisher  of  the  New  Orleans 
Item,  from  1948  through  1959. 
• 

Takes  College  Post 

Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

Syracuse  University  has  ap¬ 
pointed  Richard  Wilson  its  Di¬ 
rector  of  Information  Services. 
Currently  deputy  to  the  editor 
for  North  American  services  of 
Reuters,  he  will  begin  his  duties 
here  April  1. 
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ON  THE  ROAD  TO  THE  BANK— Winners  of  the  Ted  V.  Rodgers 
Journalism  Awards  for  1963  receive  plaques  and  checks  for  $1,500  at 
ATA  Foundation  office  in  Washington.  They  are:  George  Nicholaw, 
WBBM-tv,  Chicago;  John  O'Brien,  Philadelphia  Inquirer,  standing  in 
for  Frank  Weir;  and  Andrew  Hamilton,  Congressional  Quarterly.  At 
left  is  Walter  F.  Carey,  chairman  of  ATA  Foundation;  at  right,  Julian 
M.  Gilroy,  of  Trailmobile  Inc.  Awards  recognized  meritorious  stories 
and  broadcasts  on  truck  and  transit  problems. 


Cop  ley  Opens 
Nev  s  Service 
Paris  Bureau 

Openiii?  of  Copley  News  Serv¬ 
ice’s  fir.'t  European  news  bu¬ 
reau  is  liunounced  by  James  S. 
Copley,  ('hairman  of  the  corpo¬ 
ration  operating  the  Copley 
News  Service  and  the  15  Copley 
newspapers  of  California  and 
Illinois. 

European  headquarters  of  the 
worldwide  new’s  apency  will  open 
Feb.  3  in  Paris.  The  Bureau 
Chief  is  .\lain  de  Lyrot,  37,  a 
French  citizen  and  newspaper¬ 
man  who  was  graduated  from 
Loyola  High  School  in  New 
York  City  in  1945.  He  attended 
Columbia  University  for  three 
years  and  then  studied  profes¬ 
sional  writing  for  two  years  at 
the  University  of  Paris. 

He  worked  as  a  Paris  corre¬ 
spondent  for  the  .Vcrc  York  Her¬ 
ald  Tribune  from  1953  until 
1960  when  he  left  that  assign¬ 
ment  to  become  managing  editor 
of  a  weekly  new's  magazine.  The 
magazine  ceased  publication 
after  six  months  and  Mr.  de 
Lyrot  joined  the  French  Infor¬ 
mation  Ministry’  as  press  at¬ 
tache  and  personal  assistant  to 
the  minister. 

The  bureau  will  have  tempo¬ 
rary  offices  in  the  Herald  Trib¬ 
une  Building  at  21  Rue  de  Berri 
and  later  this  year  will  move 
into  offices  in  the  Morgan  Guar¬ 
anty  Trust  Building  at  4  Place 
de  la  Concorde. 

Reml)ert  James,  general  man¬ 
ager  and  editor  of  Copley  News 
Service,  will  be  in  Paris  to  di¬ 
rect  the  opening  of  the  bureau. 

Other  bureaus  are  in  Mexico 
City,  Rio  de  Janeiro,  Buenos 
Aires,  Hong  Kong,  Tokyo,  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.  C.,  Springfield,  Ill., 
Sacramento,  and  Los  Angeles. 
CNS  headquarters  are  in  San 
Diego. 

• 

Poise  Is  Siispeiuled; 
Mareli  Issue  Planned 

Publication  of  the  February 
issue  of  roine  has  been  suspend¬ 
ed,  Alice  Thompson,  editor  and 
publisher  of  the  new  Sunday 
supplement,  has  announced. 

The  supplement’s  company  is 
being  re-organized,  Mrs. 
Thompson  said,  and  is  planning 
to  publish  a  March  issue.  San¬ 
ford  R.  Elias  continues  as  presi¬ 
dent. 

F our  issues  of  Poise  have  been 
published  so  far,  September 
through  December,  in  10  dis¬ 
tributing  newspapers.  The  Feb¬ 
ruary  issue  would  have  been 
circulatwl  Jan.  26. 


Times-Picayune 
Executives  Are 
Given  New  Posts 

New  Orleans 

Changes  affecting  executives 
of  the  Times-Picayune  and  New 
Orleans  States-Item  were  an¬ 
nounced  Jan.  24  by  John  F. 
Tims,  president  and  publisher. 

Changes  in  organization  of 
the  news  and  editorial  depart¬ 
ments  are  largely  a  consequence 
of  the  death  of  Frank  C.  Allen, 
managing  editor  of  the  States- 
Item,  on  Dec.  10.  Promotions  in 
the  business  department  give 
more  responsibility  to  key  ex¬ 
ecutives. 

George  W.  Healy  Jr.,  editor 
of  the  Times-Picayune,  has  been 
named  executive  editor  of  both 
newspapers. 

Robert  E.  Gough,  business 
manager  of  the  Times-Picayune 
Publishing  Corporation,  has 
been  promoted  to  general  man¬ 
ager. 

The  States-Item  managing 
editorship  has  lieen  made  the 
responsibility  of  Walter  G. 
Cowan,  former  city  editor;  and 
Arthur  F.  Felt,  former  city  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Times-Picayune,  has 
been  promoted  to  managing  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Times-Picayune,  a 
post  which  Mr.  Healy  held  in 
addition  to  that  of  editor. 

Alex  S.  Waller  Jr.,  former  as¬ 
sistant  business  manager,  was 
in  omoted  to  the  position  of  busi¬ 
ness  manager. 

In  addition  to  the  promotions, 
Mr.  Tims  announced  the  elec¬ 
tion  of  John  R.  O’Meallie,  ad¬ 
vertising  director,  as  treasurer 
of  the  ijublishing  corporation. 
That  office  had  been  held  by  Mr, 
Allen. 

Wilson  F.  Harsdorff  is  now 
city  editor  of  the  Times-Pica¬ 
yune,  and  John  W.  Wilds  is  city 
editor  of  the  States-Item.  Both 
have  been  assistants. 


Thomson  Winding  Up 
N.Y.  Mirror  Affairs 

W.  N.  Thomson,  general  man¬ 
ager,  is  winding  up  affairs  at 
the  New  York  Mirror,  which 
suspended  publication  Oct.  16, 
after  the  New  York  News 
l)ought  some  of  its  assets. 

The  17-story  Mirror  building 
on  East  45th  Street  will  be 
remodeled  to  serve  as  a  center 
for  firms  serving  the  advertising 
industry,  according  to  Harry 
Huberth,  who  is  in  charge  of 
Hearst  real  estate  holdings. 
King  Features  Syndicate  will 
continue  to  occupy  about  a  third 
of  the  building’s  area. 

The  Mirror’s  Brooklyn  pro¬ 
duction  plant  will  be  sold, 

Mr.  Thomson  is  working  with 
a  staff  of  40  people,  most  of 
them  in  accounting.  He  is  being 
assisted  by  Harry  Sloan,  produc¬ 
tion  manager.  Presses  in  New 
York  and  in  Brooklyn  are  up 
for  sale.  There  are  18  1950  Hoe 
units  in  Brooklyn  and  12  in 
Manhattan,  also  32  units  de¬ 
signed  by  the  late  George  Pan¬ 
coast,  which  can  print  16  tabloid 
pages  with  color  on  every  page. 

Composing  room  machinery 
remaining  to  be  sold  includes 
13  Intertypes  from  the  former 
battery  of  33  and  some  stereo¬ 
typing  equipment. 

Mr.  Thomson  said  he  is  en¬ 
deavoring  to  sell  office  equip¬ 
ment  in  large  package  lots 
rather  than  by  items. 

Mr.  Thomson  will  have  been 
with  the  Hearst  Newspapers  34 
years  in  March.  He  w’ent  to  the 
Mirror  May  25,  1951  from  the 
Milwaukee  Sentinel. 

• 

H.  S.  Chafee  Dies 

Providence,  R.  I. 

Henry  S.  Chafee,  76,  chair¬ 
man  of  the  board  of  the  Provi¬ 
dence  Journal  Company,  died 
Jan.  10.  He  was  also  chairman 
of  Providence  Gravure  Inc. 
From  1957  to  1961  he  was  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Journal  Co.,  succeed¬ 
ing  George  Pierce  Metcalf. 
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665  Dailies 
Now  Priced  at 
10c  Per  Copy 

The  trend  to  10-cent  daily 
newspapers  continued  in  1963, 
according  to  an  American  News¬ 
paper  Publishers  Association 
survey  of  single  copy  prices  of 
English  language  dailies  in  the 
United  States,  Canada  and 
Puerto  Rico. 

The  survey  shows  that  665 
daily  newspapers  now  sell  at 
10c  per  copy,  an  increase  of  133 
over  the  figures  one  year  ago. 
The  number  of  8c  dailies  in¬ 
creased  by  11  from  48  to  59.  The 
number  of  5c  dailies  dropped 
from  695  to  596. 

Reports  from  1,288  dailies  in¬ 
dicated  that  372  had  increased 
their  prices  to  readers  during 
1963,  compared  with  342  in  1962. 

The  survey  also  showed  in¬ 
creases  in  the  prices  of  Sunday 
newspapers. 

Of  those  increasing  prices 
last  year,  39  gained  circulation, 
60  had  no  change,  109  didn’t 
report,  and  164  lost  circulation. 
In  the  last  group,  152  lost  10% 
or  less,  5  lost  11-25%  and  7  lost 
26-50%. 

Of  the  total,  61  reported  no 
recovery  of  losses  after  the  price 
boost;  46  recovered  all  loses. 

In  revenue,  69  gained  10%  or 
less,  70  gained  11-25%,  21 

gained  26-60%,  one  gained  100% 
and  one  gained  300%. 

• 

Newsprint  Records 
Set  Despite  Strikes 

U.S.  consumption  of  news¬ 
print  set  a  new  record  of  7,547,- 
123  tons  in  1963,  despite  the  fact 
that  major  newspapers  in  New 
York  and  Cleveland  were  not 
published  in  the  first  three 
months  because  of  strikes. 

The  1963  total,  based  on  re¬ 
ports  to  the  American  News¬ 
paper  Publishers  Association, 
topped  the  1962  record  of 
7,486,342  tons. 

North  American  mills  pro¬ 
duced  8,848,527  tons,  a  new 
record,  according  to  the  News¬ 
print  Service  Bureau.  But  this 
figure  was  only  4,049  tons  above 
the  1962  output  total.  Canadian 
production  fell  off  about  1% 
from  the  1962  level  w’hile  U.S. 
mills  were  up  3%. 

• 

Hendrix  in  Miami 

Miami,  Fla. 

Hal  Hendrix,  Latin  America 
correspondent  for  Scripps-How- 
ard  Newspapers,  has  set  up  his 
base  of  operations  in  the  .Miami 
Herald.  His  dispatches  will  be 
available  for  use  by  the  Herald. 
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Bloom  Tells 
His  PR  Role 
In  Ruby  Case 

Dallas 

His  firm’s  role  in  the  Jack 
Ruby  court  proceedings  is  “pure¬ 
ly  mechanical  in  nature,”  Sam 
Bloom  told  local  members  of  the 
Public  Relations  Society  of 
America  last  week. 

Mr.  Bloom,  a  former  news¬ 
paper  advertising  executive, 
heads  a  public  relations  com¬ 
pany  which  is  working  w’ith 
Judge  Joe  B.  Brown  in  prepara¬ 
tions  for  the  trial  of  Jack  Ruby, 
the  nightclub  owner  who  killed 
Lee  Harvey  Oswald,  accused  as¬ 
sassin  of  President  Kennedy. 

“We  have  issued  no  press  re¬ 
leases  or  statements  in  regard 
to  the  case,”  Mr.  Bloom  said. 
“And  we  don’t  intend  to  do  so,” 

Mr.  Bloom  said  he  offered  to 
help  Judge  Brown,  without  fee, 
in  handling  press  matters  for 
Ruby’s  trial. 

“There  are  certain  matters  in 
a  trial  of  this  scope  which  hav'e 
to  be  attended  to,”  Mr.  Bloom 
explained. 

“For  instance.  Judge  Brown’s 
court  room  seats  from  62  to  68 
— depending  on  the  individual’s 
width  of  beam,”  he  said.  “And 
we  have  the  problem  of  what  to 
do  with  300  to  500  members  of 
the  press  who  are  expected  to  be 
here  to  cover  the  trial. 

“We’ll  be  doing  the  leg  work, 
mostly  .  .  .  finding  places  for 
reporters  to  stay,  deciding  on 
telephone  service,  where  to  put 
dowm  electrical  cables,  telegraph 
lines  .  .  .  and,  in  doing  this,  trj’ 
to  keep  from  disrupting  the 
normal  business  of  the  court¬ 
house.” 

Another  prime  concern  of 
Bloom’s  workers  is  the  problem 
of  identification  —  for  report¬ 
ers,  electricians,  elevator  opera¬ 
tors,  maintenance  men,  tele¬ 
phone  and  telegraph  operators 


and  service  men,  and  for  the 
regular  courthouse  staff  in  vari¬ 
ous  other  parts  of  the  building. 

“Our  job  then,”  Mr.  Bloom 
added,  “has  been,  and  still  is, 
to  provide  equipment  and  access 
to  facilities  for  the  press  so  they 
can  best  serv'e  the  public  inter¬ 
est  with  fast  and  accurate  re¬ 
porting.  This,  and  nothing  else.” 
• 

Jack  Riiby^s  Story 

William  R.  Woodfield,  a 
Studio  City,  Calif.,  writer,  told 
the  Dallas  (Tex.)  News  he  is 
assisting  Jack  Ruby  in  writing 
his  “story.”  He  said  the  story 
will  be  sold  to  newspapers  and 
radio  to  aid  in  the  defense  fund 
of  Ruby,  charged  in  the  killing 
of  Lee  Oswald,  accused  in  the 
assassination  of  President  Ken¬ 
nedy. 

The  Neiv  York  Joumal-Amer- 
ican  on  Jan.  28  ran  the  first  of 
a  series  of  four  articles  entitled 
“Why  I  Killed  the  Assassin.” 
The  byline  read  “By  Jack  Ruby 
With  William  Read  Woodfield.” 
Managing  Editor  Paul  Schoen- 
stein  said  the  stories  were 
bought  directly  from  Mr.  Wood- 
field  and  not  through  a  sjTidi- 
cate. 

• 

Stereotypers  Demand 
2  Men  on  Supermatic 

The  International  Stereo- 
t>’pers’  and  Electrotypers’  Union 
will  i-equire  that  at  least  two 
journeymen  be  employed  to  op¬ 
erate  a  Supermatic  plate-casting 
machine. 

This  new  rule,  incorporated  in 
the  union’s  general  laws,  was 
adopted  in  a  recent  membership 
vote,  it  is  announced  by  Frank 
G.  Creamer,  secretary-treasurer. 

Effective  Feb.  1,  the  section 
reads:  “When  the  Supennatic 
machine  is  in  operation,  it  shall 
not  be  operated  by  less  than  two 
journeymen,  exclusive  of  the  pot 
man,  who  shall  devote  their 
whole  time  to  such  operation.” 

The  union’s  members  also  ap¬ 
proved  a  proposition  calling  for 
an  assessment  to  raise  the  de¬ 
fense  fund  to  $750,000. 

Bond  Issue  Voted^ 

Paper  Apologizes 

Cincinnati 

The  Cincinnati  Enquirer 
apologized  to  readers  for  asking 
them  to  vote  for  a  $250  million 
bond  issue  because  it  did  not 
represent  a  new  tax.  The  state 
issue  was  passed  at  an  election. 

In  an  editorial,  the  paper  said 
it  thought  the  bond  issue  was  a 
good  idea,  but  felt  that  certain 
facts  had  been  obscured,  adding 
.  .  .  “we  apologize  and  we  prom¬ 
ise  to  be  more  diligent  in  reading 
the  fine  print  in  the  future.” 


Lo8  Angeles  Times 
Signs  Up  Conrad 
For  His  Cartoons 

Denver 

Paul  F.  Conrad,  38,  Denver 
Post  editorial  cartoonist  since 
1950,  will  join  the  staff  of  the 
Los  Angeles  Times  in  February. 

Mr.  Conrad’s  move  was  an¬ 
nounced  this  week  by  Palmer 
Hoyt,  editor  and  publisher  of 
the  Post. 

Mr.  Conrad’s  work,  which  was 
the  1963  Sigma  Delta  Chi  medal 
winner,  is  distributed  through 
the  Des  Moines  Register-Trib¬ 
une  Syndicate  to  about  70  papers 
in  the  United  States  and  abroad. 
The  Denver  Post  will  continue 
to  carrj’  Conrad  cartoons,  Mr. 
Hoyd;  .said. 

At  the  Los  Angeles  Times, 
Mr,  Conrad  will  replace  the  late 
Bruce  Russell.  He  and  Frank 
Interlandi,  who  joined  the  Times 
in  1962,  are  graduates  of  the 
University  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Conrad 
was  born  in  Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa. 
• 

Sherman  Opens  London 
Bureau  for  L.A.  Times 

Los  Angeles 

Gene  Sherman  has  opened  a 
Los  Angeles  Times  news  bureau 
in  London,  ninth  overseas  bu¬ 
reau  for  the  newspaper. 

Nick  B.  Williams,  editor,  also 
announced  that  Donald  Neff  has 
been  assigned  to  head  the  Tokyo 
bureau,  replacing  Ted  Sell,  who 
will  be  assigned  to  the  Washing¬ 
ton  Bureau  to  cover  the  Defense 
and  State  Departments. 

The  Times  now  has  bureaus  in 
Paris,  Bonn,  Rome,  Vienna, 
Hong  Kong,  Mexico  City,  Rio  de 
Janeiro  and  United  Nations. 

Mr.  Sherman,  48,  has  been  a 
newspaperman  since  he  was  15, 
when  he  edited  a  community 
paper  while  a  student.  He  at¬ 
tended  the  University  of  South¬ 
ern  California  and  joined  the 
Times  staff  in  1936.  His  series 
of  articles  on  the  narcotics  prob¬ 
lem  in  1960  won  the  Pulitzer 
gold  medal  for  the  most  meri¬ 
torious  public  service  by  a  U.S. 
newspaper. 

• 

Negro  Press  Editor 

Chicago 

Lee  S.  Blackwell,  managing 
editor  of  the  Chicago  Daily  De¬ 
fender,  has  resigned  to  become 
editor  of  the  Associated  Negro 
Press,  I’eplacing  Enoc  P.  Waters 
Jr.,  who  is  on  leave  to  be  tech¬ 
nical  advisor  for  a  newspaper 
in  Uganda.  Lloyd  L.  General, 
assistant  city  editor  of  the  De¬ 
fender,  becomes  managing  edi¬ 
tor. 


Few  *Stop*  Orders 
Follow  Price  Hike 

Santa  Barhaka,  Calif. 

Russell  Barcroft,  circulation 
manager  of  the  Santa  Itarbara 
News-Press,  waited  in  rain 
during  December  and  January 
for  a  rush  of  stop  orders  after 
the  subscription  price  was  in¬ 
creased. 

There  was  virtually  no  reac¬ 
tion  to  the  increase  in  price — 
only  108  stops,  or  less  than 
of  1%  of  the  total  circu¬ 
lation.  December-January  fig¬ 
ures  against  the  preceding  year 
showed  a  marked  increase  in 
total  circulation. 


‘The  Torch  Is  Passed’ 
Orders  Are  Moiinling 

Eight  foreign-language  edi¬ 
tions  of  “The  Torch  Is  Passed," 
the  Associated  Press  l>ook  on 
President  Kennedy,  arc  being 
published  overseas. 

In  addition,  the  English-lan¬ 
guage  edition  is  being  circulated 
throughout  the  British  Com¬ 
monwealth,  in  Eire,  in  the 
Philippines,  and  to  U.  S.  serv¬ 
icemen  through  the  Pacific 
Stars  and  Stripes  and  the  Eu¬ 
ropean  Stars  and  Stripes. 

Stanley  M.  Swinton,  director 
of  AP’s  World  Services,  said 
that  editions  would  be  in  Dutch, 
Swedish,  Danish,  Japanese,  Ko¬ 
rean,  Italian,  Spanish  and 
French. 

Meanwhile,  the  number  of  or¬ 
ders  for  “The  Torch  Is  Passed” 
in  the  United  States  has  reached 
2.200,000,  according  to  Keith 
Fuller,  AP  General  Executive 
who  supervised  publication  of 
the  book. 

$1,000  for  Library 

Washington 

The  White  House  Correspond¬ 
ents  Association  gave  a  check 
for  $1,000  this  week  to  President 
Johnson  and  asked  him  to  pass 
it  along  to  the  fund  for  the 
John  F.  Kennedy  Memorial 
Library.  The  President  said  he 
would  and  he  also  accepted 
an  invitation  from  Merriman 
Smith,  association  president,  to 
attend  the  reporters’  annual 
dinner  May  22. 

• 

WGN  Bureau  in  D.C. 

Chicago 

Robert  Foster,  director  of 
WGN  and  WGN-tv’s  news  bu¬ 
reau  in  Springfield,  Ill.,  has 
opened  a  Washington  news  bu¬ 
reau.  The  staff  includes  a 
cameraman,  a  reporter  and  a 
secretary.  The  bureau  will  serv¬ 
ice  WGN  and  KDAL  am-tv, 
Duluth-Superior  (Minn.)  a  sub 
sidiary  of  WGN  Inc. 
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Mose  F.  Bowers,  89,  former  Harold  B.  Kogers,  71,  a  re¬ 
city  editor  and  columnist  for  the  porter  for  the  Washington 
McKeesport  (Pa.)  Daily  Xetes;  (D.  C.)  Star  for  34  years; 
Jan.  19.  Jan.  13. 


Harrison  MacDonald, 
Service  Founder,  Dies 

Harrison  C.  MacDonald,  75, 
founder  of  the  Classified  Service 
which  hears  his  name,  died  Jan. 
11  at  his  home  in  Spartanburg, 
S.  C.  He  retired  nine  years  ago. 

He  hcnan  his  career  on  the 
Erie  (I’a.)  Dispatch-Herald  at 
16  and  was  ad  manager  when  he 
left  for  the  Cleveland  Plain 
Dealer  I'rior  to  World  War  I. 
.\fter  the  war  he  liecame  classi¬ 
fied  ad  manager.  He  founded 
MacDoi’ald  Classified  Service  in 
1926.  Three  sons,  Harrison  T., 
Robert  .1..  and  J.  Richard,  all 
of  Lafayette,  Ind.,  run  the  busi¬ 
ness. 


Everett  W.  Pate,  74,  retired 
editor  of  the  Rogers  (Ark.) 
Daily  News;  Jan.  17. 


John  Henry  Anderson,  67, 
for  43  years  cartoonist  with  the 
Hartford  (Conn.)  Times;  Jan. 


Jack  Diamond,  54,  publicity  •  *  • 

director  of  Universal  Studio  Annabel  Paxton  Betts,  68, 
and  former  feature  writer  for  former  reporter  for  the  IFas/i- 
UPI  and  the  Chicago  Daily  ington  (D,  C.)  Star;  Jan.  14. 
News;  Jan.  15.  *  ♦  • 

•  *  •  Joseph  M.  Doyle,  59,  make- 

Harold  H.  Sloan,  71,  circula-  up  editor  of  the  Baltimore 

tion  manager,  Lowell  (Mass.)  (Md.)  Sunday  Sun;  Jan.  13. 
Sim;  Jan.  5.  •  •  * 

*  *  *  David  N.  Johnson,  58,  avia- 

CoRNELius  Heffernan,  53,  tion  columnist  for  the  Boise 

business  editor,  Albany  (N.  Y,)  (Idaho)  Daily  Statesman;  Jan. 
Louis  E.  Soaber  Dies  Times-Union:  Jan.  17.  9. 

Nirw  Canaan,  Conn. 

Louis  E.  Seaber,  newspaper 
reporter  and  advertising  man 
for  many  years,  died  here  Jan. 

22.  He  spent  his  early  years  on 
the  staff  of  the  North  American 
in  Philadelphia,  leaving  the  post 
of  political  editor  to  become  ex¬ 
ecutive  vicepresident  of  the  En¬ 
cyclopaedia  Britannica.  For 
seven  years  he  was  manager 
of  the  New  England  office  of 
N.  W.  ,4yer  &  Son,  advertising 
agency.  His  wife,  Dilys  Davies 
Seaber;  four  daughters,  nine 
grandchildren  and  nine  great¬ 
grandchildren  survive  him. 


Benefit  from  bur  Vast i  Newspope^ifl^ience 


ANNOlINtllMENT.S 


ANNOll.NCaiMENTS 


Newspaper  Brokers 


Newspapers  For  Sale 


WANT  TO  SELL?  List  with  us.  No 
paper  too  liiit — none  too  small.  Enter- 
prisinir  and  financially  (lualifietl  buyers 
ilesire  to  liecome  publishers.  Your  confi¬ 
dence  respected.  Dixie  Newspaiiers, 
Brokers,  Box  579,  Gadsden,  Ala. 


2  EXCLUSIVE  CALIF.  WEEKLIES 
servinir  rich  ruml  empire;  farm,  fac¬ 
tory  and  huire  construction  payroll.  Ex¬ 
cellent  plant — isolated — ttrossinn  at  rate 
of  SLSO.OOO.  Price  $130,000  for  quick 
salel  Only  $35,000  down  1  J.  A.  Snyder. 
Newspaper  Broker,  2234  E.  Romneya 
Dr..  Anaheim,  Calif. 


A  GOOD  BROKER  saves  ‘huntinR* 
costs,  Kuides  on  maximum  tax  ad- 
vantaKes  and  counsels  toward  success¬ 
ful  oiierations.  Newspaper  Service  Com¬ 
pany,  Inc.,  P.O.  Dr.  12428,  Panama 
City,  Fla. 


MISSOURI  WEEKLY  for  sale  by 
owner,  direct.  Ideal  for  printer-operator 
and  wife  vvho  want  to  be  (and  can  lie) 
owner-publisher;  or  for  front  end  man 
who  knows  somethinK  of  (or  is  willini; 
to  learn)  back  shop.  Neat  idant — low 
overhead — statfeil  at  minimum  -center 
of  fast  Krowinit  market.  Priced,  with 
reasonable  down  payment,  so  you  can 
.swinir  it.  make  ircxid  livinir  and  within 
two  years’  ride  a  capital  train  up  to 
$20,0(10  to  $30,000.  Write  Box  1066, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


Malcolm  J.  Adams,  53,  city 
editor  of  the  Memphis  (Term.) 
Commercial  Appeal  for  22 
years;  Jan.  24. 


PACIFIC  NORTHWEST  Licensed 
Broker  of  Newspaper  Properties 
HARRIS  ELLSWORTH 
P.  O.  Box  509,  Roseburf?,  Orejfon 


Marc  A.  Rose,  75,  former  as- 
.sistant  managing  editor  of  the 
Chicago  Herald  and  Examiner 
and  former  executive  of  Inter¬ 
national  News  Service;  Jan.  23. 


CONFIDENTIAL  NEGOTIATIONS 
for  purchase  and  sale  of 
Daily  NEWSPAPERS  Weekly 
in  Eastern  states 
W.  B.  GRIMES  &  OO. 

2000  Florida  Avenue.  N.W. 
Washinirton  9.  D.C. 

Dlkiatur  2-2311 


1.  CALIFORNIA.  Priced  at  $100,000. 
Terms. 

2.  NORlilWEST.  County  Seat  exclu¬ 
sive.  $15,000  down. 

3.  DEEP  SOUTH.  County  seat  exclu¬ 
sive.  Priced  at  $85,000.  Terms. 

JACK  L.  STOLL  &  ASSOCIATES 
6381  Hollywood  Blvd., 

Los  Anireles  28,  California 


Mrs.  Ben  H.  Potter,  presi¬ 
dent  of  Rock  Island  Broadcast¬ 
ing  Co.  and  wife  of  the  editor- 
publisher  of  the  Rock  Island 
(Ill.)  Argus;  Jan.  24. 


IT’S  Nor  the  IX) wn  payment 

that  buys  the  newspaper- -it’s  the  per¬ 
sonality  and  ability  of  the  buyer.  This 
is  why  we  insist  on  t>ersonal  contact 
sellinir. 

LEN  FEIGHNER  AGENfTY 
P.O.  Bo.x  189,  Mt.  Pleasant,  Michigan 


GROSSING  $110,000  &  GROWING! 
Lower  Greet  Lakes  region  weekly  with 
strong  built-in  growth  lactor.  $30,000 
down  handles.  Please  write  fully. 
DIAL,  1503  Nazareth,  Kalamazoo,  Mich. 


Vincent  J.  Keating,  72,  for¬ 
mer  copy  editor  for  the  Los 
Angeles  Examiner  for  25  years 
and  retired  copy  editor  of  the 
San  Francisco  Examiner;  Jan. 


VERNON  V.  PAINE. 
Quality  Newspapers 
899  W.  Bonita.  Claremont,  Calif, 


APPRAISALS  FOR  ESTATE.  TAX, 
Partnership,  loan  and  insurance  pur¬ 
poses.  Sensible  fees.  Brochure.  Marion 
R.  Krehbiel,  Box  88,  Norton,  I^ns. 


GROWING  OFFSET  WEEKLY.  Zone 
3.  Owner  netting  $700  monthly  and 
should  double.  $15,000.  Publisher  Serv¬ 
ice.  Box  3132,  Greensboro,  N.C.  27402. 


Horace  Walker,  78,  former 
city  editor  of  the  Salt  Lake  City 
(Utah)  Deseret  News;  Jan,  13. 

♦  4c  * 

Robert  H.  Jones,  86,  former 
managing  editor  of  the  Colum¬ 
bus  (Ohio)  Citizen;  Jan.  17. 

*  e  a 

Harry  Winter,  89,  retired 
advertising  man  who  began  his 
career  in  1889  on  the  New  York 
Morning  Journal;  Jan.  21. 

4c  4(  4c 

ScHUYijji  Blaine  Pattekson, 

'^0,  former  financial  writer  for 
the  Ne^v  York  Times;  Jan.  19. 

editor  8C  publisher  for  Februaiy  1, 


DEAN  SELLERS  sells  Arizona  and 
Western  Newspapers.  625  E.  Main. 
Mesa,  Arizona.  Phone  964-2431, 


Newspapers  Wanted 


SUBURBAN  NYC  WEEKLY  GROUP 
looking  to  expand.  Interested  in  pur¬ 
chasing  weeklies,  small  dailies  in  New 
York,  New  Jersey,  Connecticut  area. 
Box  961,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


CONFIDENTIAL  INFORMA'nON 
Daily  Newspaper  Properties 
W.  H.  Glover  Co.,  Ventura,  Calif. 


Newspapers  For  Sale 


DAILY  WANTED  within  300-miIes  of 
New  York  City.  Profit-maker  in  rea¬ 
sonably-sized  market.  Management  can 
stay,  if  desired.  Box  1092,  Editor  & 
Publisher, 


CLEAN.  SOUND.  SAFE  WEEKLIES 
—  Wis.  $86M-$210M;  Ind.  $235M; 
Minn.  $78M;  New  Eng.  $125M ;  Ark. 
S115M;  Fla.  $320M ;  Others.  Marion  R. 
Krehbiel.  Box  88,  Norton,  Kansas. 


NEW.SP.\FER  SERVICES 


Fillers 


HANDY  FILLERS,  printed  copy — save 
time — money,  editorial  and  compoaing 
costs.  P.O,  Box  5431,  San  Francisco. 


I 

NEW.SP.VPEK  SERVICES 
Job  Printing 


FAST  WEB  offset  for  booklets,  circu¬ 
lars,  papers,  at  Newspaiier  Printing 
Co.,  Pinellaa  Park,  Florida.  33665. 


NEWSPAPER  PRIN'nNG  and  mail¬ 
ing:  broadsheet  and  tab.  two  colors 
and  black.  Linotype  quality  at  reason¬ 
able  prices.  Samples  available.  No  cold 
type-offset  junk.  Truck  service  -I-  direct 
rail  to  East,  Midwest  areas.  Standard 
Printing  CJo.,  Oelina,  Ohio.  Ph.  419- 
.58^2371  to  Parker  H.  Snyder. 


Press  Engineers 


Newspaper  Presses  and  Conveyors 

the  EDWARDS  ’TRANSFER 
Co.,  Inc.. 

1100  Ross  Ave  -  1315  Ashland  St. 

Dallas  2,  Texas  RIverdale  1-6363 

ERECTING.  DISMANTLING 
TRUCTKING.  REPAIRING 
AND  PROCESSING 
Serving  the  South  and  S.W.  since  1900 


Newspaper  Press  Installations 
MOVING— REPAIRING— TRUCKING 
Expert  Service— World  Wide 
SKIDMORE  AND  MASON  INC. 
55-59  Fourth  Street 
Brooklyn  31,  New  York 
JAckson  2-6105 


CLASSIFIED 
Advertising  Rates 

Line  Rates  EACH  CONSICUTIVI 
lasortloa 

I  SITUATIONS  WANTED  (PayabU  with 
ordtr)  4  tines  •  80c  »tr  line  each 
insertion;  3  tinM  9  90c;  2  •  $1.00: 
1  time  $1.10  per  line.  If  keyed,  add  50c 
for  box  serricc  end  count  as  1  addi¬ 
tional  lint  in  your  copy.  3  linps  minimum. 
Air-mail  serrica  on  blind  ads  SLOO  mrtra. 
Do  not  send  irrtplictabit  clippints,  etc., 
in  response  to  Help  Wanted  ads  until 
direct  request  is  made  for  them.  EtP 
cannot  bt  rosponsibit  for  their  return. 
JOB  APPLICANTS  may  have  a  supply 
of  printed  employment  application  forms 
envelope  to  E&4P  Classified  DepartmenL 
by  sendini  self-addressed  10c  stamped 
ALL  OTHER  CLASSIFICATIONS: 
4  times  9  $1-25  per  line  each  Insertlan; 
3  times  9  SL35:  2  9  S1.45:  1  time 
I  $1.55  pv  line.  If  ktyad,  add  50c  fm-  bw 
service  and  caunt  as  1  additional  line  la 
your  copy.  3  linti  minimum.  Air-mail 
service  on  blind  ads  $1.00  extra. 

I  NEWSPAPERS  FOR  SALE 

(Payabit  with  order) 

I  52-Time  Contract  Rate 

I  8Sc  par  line 

MEASUREMENTS  AND  CHAR6ES: 
ESP  classified  advartisinp  is  set  In  6-point 
type.  Advertisements  set  completely  in 
'  6^aint  up  to  a  pmximum  of  20  final, 
without  white  space,  display  haads,  ate., 
will  be  billed  at  tha  specifitd  rata  (sat 
,  rata  chart  of  various  numbtrs  of  instr- 
tions)  on  a  lint  count  basis.  For  txampit, 
an  advertistment  of  tan  linas  will  be 
billed  at  10  timH  the  classHltd  lint 
rate,  etc. 

Advertisements  usinp  extra  white  space 
and/or  display  hmWs,  text,  or  sipnatara 
in  Voiut  Light  8.  10.  12,  or  14-point 
maximum,  will  be  chargtd  by  oMta  rult 
mMsuremant — (14  linas  per  inch)  at 
thp  prtvailing  ratt  far  tha  numbar  of 
insartions. 

DISPLAY  CLASSIFIED:  Tha  use  af 
rules,  boldface,  cuts,  or  othar  dscorations 
chanpes  your  classifiid  ad  to  “clatsifiad 
display.”  The  ratt  for  Classified  Display 
is  $2,M  par  agate  lino— $35  par  caluma 
inch  minimum  space. 

DEADLINE  FOR  CLASSIFIED  AD¬ 
VERTISING,  Tuwsrfoy,  S:00  P.M. 
Count  36  characters  and/or  spaett  par 
lint.  No  ahhrtviations.  Box  haldtrs' 
idantitias  hild  In  strict  canidtnet.  Rt- 
I  plies  mailed  daily.  Editor  4i  Puhlisbir 
rnarras  tbt  right  to  edit  all  copy. 


Editor  &  Publisher 

i  $50  Third  Avp..  N.  Y..  N.  Y.,  10022 
Phonp  PLosa  2-7050 
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Equipment  Mart 

BUY  OR  SELL  NEW  OR  USED  NEWSPAPER  EQUIPMENT  IN  THIS  BIG  MARKET-PLACE 


('ompttsing  Room 

INTERTYPES 

Model  F-4/4;  model  G>4;  model  G-4/2 
Model  H-3;  all  with  Quadders,  Saws, 
Blowers,  electric  pots. 

LINOTYPES 

Model  5,  model  S,  model  30  (Mixer) 

*  •  •  •  • 

ITS  Transmitters  and  Reperforators. 
100  Fonts  excellent  modem  Linotype- 
Intertype  Mats. 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

60  E.  42nd  St.  N.Y.  17  OX  7-4590 


MONOTYPE  MATERIAL  MAKER. 
Serial  13696,  electric  pot,  9  molds. 
2  to  18  pt.,  rule  &  border  mats.  All 
like  new.  Ernest  Payne  Corp.,  82 
Beekman  St.,  N.Y.C.  BE  3-1791. 


L.  &  B,  HEAVY  DUTY 
NEWSPAPER  TirRTLES 
are  in  use  all  over  the  United  States  ; 
and  foreign  countries.  ‘‘Ask  the  man  | 
who  uses  them.”  $84.. SO  to  $97.50.  None 
better  at  any  price.  Write  for  literature. 

L.  &  B.  SALES  COMPANY 
111-113  W.  Market  St.,  Elkin.  N.C.  | 
World’s  largest  distributor  of 

Newspaper  Form  Trucks  1 

Telephone:  8,3.5-1513 

ELROD  ifF-3230-G  clean,  complete. 
.\.C.  motor,  gas  crucible.  Monomelt, 
comprehensive  mold  layout.  $2450.  net 
crat^,  loatled. 


TYPE  &  PRE.SS  OF  ILLINOIS.  INC. 
3312  N.  Ravenswood  Ave.,  t'hicago 


LATE  MODEL  26  LINOTYPE.  Neetl.s 
some  work,  but  will  sacrifice.  Make 
offer.  Pilot,  Steamlioat  Springs,  Colo. 
879-1502. 


Per  for  a  tor  Tape 

PERFORATOR  TAPE-TTS  &  FRIDEN 
8'  or  14'  dia.  rolls.  Quality  &  Economy 
FURMAN  O.  RUFF  SALES 
P.O.  Box  12266,  St.  Petersburg,  Fla. 


. \  V  ...y. 

WHAT  DO  YOU  PAY 

ns  TAPE? 

Portage's  Prices:  1:1  ! 

8"  Rolls  (5)  $.3 1 

14"  Rolls  @  .95  M 

(Cartons  Only) 

PORTAGE  ! 

newspaper  supply  co. 

e.  exchange  st.,  akron  9,  ohIo  ilii;: 

Photoengraving  Equipment  ^ 

FOR  SALE:  Tasope  Master  16X20 
Darkroom  Camera,  Tasope  Whirler. 
Vacuum  Ptg.  Unit,  Etching  machine.  i 
straight  line  router,  17%x24t/6  NuArc 
rapid  exirasure  unit,  3'x6'  stainless 
steel  sink  with  water  temperature 
control  valves,  film  drying  cabinet  and  ; 
many  other  items  for  complete  fast  | 
etch  engraving  plant.  Chronicle-Tele-  ! 
gram,  225  East  Ave.,  Elyria,  Ohio.  Ph : 
Fairfax  3-3321,  Leo  J.  Carle.  ' 

Presses  &  Machinery 

FOR  SALE-  -CASH  ^ 

Make  Reasonable  Offer  I 

Like  new  10x15  Heidi,  Kelly  B.  25  in.  , 
hand  cutter,  no.  5  Lino.,  mats,  stitcher,  i 
saw,  cabinets.  Write  Box  43,  Mulberry,  , 
Ind. 


NOW!  COLOR  FOR  WEHnCLIES  in 
minutes  on  sheet-fed  presses.  No 
fountain  washup,  quick  roller  washup. 
Contact:  Smalley  Pneumatic  Color 

Fountain.  Perham,  Minnesota.  Dial 
218-346-5900. 


Presses  &  Machinery 


DUPLEX 

TUBULAR  PRESS  ^ 

16  Page  Capacity 
Manufactured  1947  i 

Model  2/1  with  standard  folder  page  I 
delivery.  Cutler  Hammer  50  HP  AC  i 
motor  drive.  Vacuum  casting  box,  ' 
heavy  duty  boring  machine,  tubular  I 
router  and  stereo  equipment.  | 

JOHN  GRIFFITHS  CO.  INC.! 

420  Lexington  Ave.,  N.Y.,  N.Y.  10017  j 

Harris  LTC  -22x30  Offset 

Hoe  Double  Plate  Tail  Cutter  2P.4”. 

2  Ludlows-  Gas  and  Electric  Pot 
1  Cabinet — Mats  (Send  for  Mat  List) 
Mnlel  8  Linotyrie  Electric  Pot 
Nolan  l-ton  Electric  Melting  Pot 


Complete  Plants  Bought  and  Sold.  j 
W  Ay  TED— All  Types  Of  ' 
Composing  Room  Equipment 


APEX  PTG.  MACHY. 
210  ELIZABETH  ST. 
NEW  YORK  12,  N.Y. 
WOr+h  6-0070 


8  GOSS  HSLC  UNITS  ^ 

Arch  Type  Units.  2  double  folders. 
22%"  cut-off,  2  reverse  cylinders,  3 
color  humps,  6  sets  of  angle  bars,  2-100 
HP.  AC,  C-W  drives,  Cline  reels.  Cline  ^ 
tensions,  2  C-H  conveyors.  Available 
Now!  Located  Pasadena.  California.  ' 
Will  divide. 

LOYAL  S.  DIXON  CO.  i 

"Neu'sfaper  Equipment  Dealers"  1 

11426  Penrose  St.,  Sun  Valley,  Calif.  i 

MODEL  "E”  DUPLEX  bought  new  in  I 
1948,  serial  1610;  one  of  the  last  built;  | 
has  been  under  Goss  service  contract  ■ 
almost  continuously  since;  is  in  first- 
class  condition ;  chases  were  milled  for  | 
9  column  printing  several  years  ago;  j 
189  saleable  inches  per  page — a  real 
plus  factor  in  this  press;  21  chases,  36  ! 
roller  cores — all  covered.  With  twice 
printing  speed  of  a  Cox-O-Type  and  9 
column  possibilities  plus  A-1  condition 
this  is  one  of  the  brat  flat  beds  likely 
to  be  on  market  any  time  soon.  Avail¬ 
able  Mar.  1.  Herald.  Ahoskie,  N.  C. 


COLE  FOLDERS 

Quarter,  Eighth,  double  parallel  or  any 
combination.  Accurate  fold — high  speed 
for  Rotary  Presses.  Okla.  City  Machine 
Works.  Inc.,  1637  W.  Main,  Okla. 
City.  Okla.  Call  CB  6-8841. 


16  PG.  GOSS  DUPLEX  TUBULAR 
Serial  T-S5  1  to  1  model  ',4  and  >4 
folder  22%  cut  off.  Complete  Stereo 
equip.  Can  lie  seen  running  until  April. 
$17,500.  Park  Region  Pub.  Co.,  Alex¬ 
andria.  Minnesota. 


FULL-P.AGE  GOSS  curved  hand  box ; 
full  page  Hoe  curved  hand  box;  tail 
cutter,  rib  shaver — all  22%'  cut-off. 
Highest  offer  t.akes.  Arcadia  (Cali¬ 
fornia)  Tribune. 


AVAILABLE  IMMEDIATELY 

6-Unit  high  speed  Scott  multi  unit 
press,  web  width  69  to  68'  under¬ 
fed,  web  detectors,  3-2  heavy  duty 
folder,  23iV  cutoff,  intermittent 
slitter,  Scott  reels,  Jones  automatic 
tension,  2  color  cylinders.  3  G.E. 
100  HP  motors,  speeds  48,000  i.p.b. 
Manufactured  in  1934. 

Universal 

Printing  Equipment  Co.  Inc. 

Lyndkurst,  New  Jersey 
N.J.  GE  8-3744  OX  5-5458  N.Y. 


Presses  &  Machinery 

EQUIPMENT  FOR  SALE 
USED  IN  PRINTING 
THE  NEW  YORK  TIMES 
WESTERN  EDITION 

GOSS  Anti-Friction,  4-unit  double¬ 
width  press.  Double  271  folders.  22%' 
cut-off.  Stilted  erection  with  inde¬ 
pendent  flooring  and  railings.  Two 
color  cylinders.  Cline  controls  and 
AC  drive.  (31ine  reels,  tension  and 
Tricho  paster  system.  (lutler-Hammer 
newspaper  conveyor.  Reversible  plate 
conveyor  to  operating  level.  Four 
angle  bars,  two  balloon  formers,  pa¬ 
per  roll  transfer  tables.  Was  run  reg¬ 
ularly  at  50,000  iph  with  superior 
reproduction. 

INTERTYPE  Model  C-4  #18387  with 
new  Star  Quadder  and  new  Mohr 
Saw  and  blower. 

2  SHERIDAN/MAGNACRAbT  Single- 
Wrap  Mailing  Machines.  Model  SN. 
Each  capable  of  folding,  wrapping, 
and  addressing  40-page  standard 
newspapers.  Was  run  regularly  at 
13,000  papers  per  hour. 

2  Model  20  Teletype  Printers  and  Trans¬ 
mitter-Distributors  for  six-level  TTS 
tape. 

1  Syntron  Jogger. 

1  20-drawer  Ludiow  (right  hand)  cabi¬ 
net. 

1  Hy-Clip  copy  conveyor. 

1  Bunn  String  Tieing  Machine, 
write  or  call 

The  New  York  Times  Western  Edition 
John  R.  Werner,  Production  Manager 
2560  West  54th  Street 
Los  Angeles.  Calif.  90043. 

(213)  AXminister  3-4341. 


24-PAGB  DUPLEX  STANDARD 
2-1  MODEL  TUBULAR  PRESS 
Complete  stereo  equipment,  including 
pot,  pump,  vacuum  back  casting  box, 
heavy  duty  plate  finishing  machine, 
chipping  block,  etc.,  24  chases,  full 
complement  rollers,  spare  parts,  etc. 
Excellent  condition.  Available  early 
summer!  Located  Eau  Claire  Press  Co.. 
Eau  Claire,  Wis.  For  sale  by  INLAND 
NEWSPAPER  MACHINERY  CORP., 
1720  Cberry  St.,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 
64108. 


V-12  HEAVY  DUTY  VIRKOTYPE. 
excellent  condition,  gas  heat.  $1,200. 
Contact ;  Gene  Gusso,  Arvada  State 
Bank,  Arvada,  Colo. 


AB  DUPLEX,  Goss  serviced,  $2,500; 
No.  3  Miehle  with  feeder  and  folder. 
$1,850;  Fairchild  Cadet,  $1,900.  Kitsap 
County  Herald.  Poulsbo,  Washington. 


!  Presses  &  Maclum-ry 

5- UNIT  HOE  PRESS— 22.},  i  double 
I  color  deck — 2  folders  +  i.aiUxjn  for- 
!  mers — reels  &  pasters. 

6- UNIT  DUPLEX  METROPni.lTAN— 
21% — 2  extra  color  cylinders — double 
folder  with  balloon  former. 

8-UNIT  GOSS  PRESS— 23,*,— 2  Color 
Cylinders — (can  bo  divided  into  4- 
I  unit  presses). 

I  16-PG  GOSS  DEK-A-TUBE  '4  Folder 
I  — color  compensators,  (only  10  years 
old) 


I  BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

j  60  East  42nd  St.,  N.  Y.  17  OX  ford  7-4B90 

Stereotype  Equipment  For  Sale 

KEMP  FTJRNACE.  Gas  fire<1.7,000  lb. 
stereotype  furnace.  Immersion  burners. 
Used  less  than  year.  Perfect  condition. 
Available  now  1 

Inland  Newspaper  Machinery  Corp. 
i  1720  Cherry  St., 

Kansas  City.  Mo.  64108 


WOOD  AUTOMA'nC  AUTO  PLATE, 
I  heavy  duty  autoshaver  with  automiller 
and  10-ton  Kemp  metal  |)ot.  Request 
details  from :  Purchasing  Agent, 
Courier- Journal  &  Times,  Ijouisville, 
I  Ky. 


WOOD  PONY  AUTOPUVTE  with 
I  pump;  excellent  condition.  21%' 

printed  surface,  21%'  0.1).  Now  in 
operation.  $8750.  Contact;  Bus.  Mgr., 
'  .Southwest  (iolor  Press.  348  W.  Market, 
!  San  Diego,  Calif.  92101. 


I  Wanted  to  Huy 

I  USED  ROPE  TYING  MACHINE.  In 
I  reply  state  .age,  tyi>e,  condition  and 
price.  R.  Kearley,  Circ.  Mgr.,  Lake- 
I  land  Ledger,  Lakeland,  Fla. 


NEWSPAPER  PRESSES 
COMPLETE  PLANTS 
MAT  ROLLERS 
STEREO  EQUIPMBasiT 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

60  East  42nd  St..  N.Y.  17  OXford  7-4590 


^  WANTED;  Early  printing  equipment- 
i  vintage  1850-1875  Reply  to  Box  1001, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


Linotypes — Intertypes — Ludlows 
PRINTCRAFT  REPRESENTATIVES 
136  Church  Street.  New  York  7,  N.  Y. 


I  USED  ALUMINUM  CHASES  for  8- 
j  col.  (12-M)  by  130  pica  page;  6-pt. 

rule.  Call ;  Palisades  Newspaper  Group, 
I  Englewood.  N.  J.  201  LO  8-1700. 


E&P  Employment  Zone  Chart 

Use  zone  number  to  indicate  location  without  specific  identification 
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Help  Wstited 

READ  THESE  COLUMNS  FOR  THE  BEST  JOB  OPENINGS  IN  THE  NEWSPAPER  INDUSTRY 


Academie 


KANSAS  ‘  •i'l.L.EGE  wants  photogra- 
pber  quaiifK-d  by  education  and  experi¬ 
ence  to  tpc.b  photography,  take  quality 
stills  and  ,-nuvies  and  supervise  stu¬ 
dent  photographers.  Send  resume, 
salary  unt  cipntions,  samples  to  R.  J. 
Spangler.  Kort  Hays  Kansas  State 
College.  Hays.  Kansas. 


EDITOR- 'V  lllTER  to  handle  two  uni¬ 
versity  publications  and  general  news 
assignnieii’.s.  Male  college  graduate, 
under  35.  with  editing  exjierience.  Send 
resume;  I'liblic  Allairs  Officer,  Kent 
State  University,  Kent,  Ohio. 

Iilrninistratire 


ENTHU.^1  ASTIC  CUY,  OR  OAU  who 
seeks  challenge  and  i>ersonal  satisfac¬ 
tion  putting  out  a  good  newspaper  to 
join  stair  of  three  on  aggressive,  wide- 
e>^  olfwl  weekly  in  Western  New 
York's  linest  suburban  area,  t'hance 
for  hon  isl-lo-goodness  newspaiier  i>er- 
son  to  sink  his  elTorts  and  desires  into 
all  phaae^  lulvertising  sales  and  pro¬ 
motion.  tslitorial,  protluction,  etc.  Good 
opportunity,  great  future — limited  only 
by  our  own  imagination  and  determina¬ 
tion.  If  you’re  interested  and  think  you 
have  what  it  takes,  send  (larticulars 
and  salary  re<iuirements  to  John  Cole¬ 
man,  Suburban  l*ress.  Orchard  Park, 
N.Y. 


BXBCITTIVE  SBCRCTARY  for  1900- 
member  Guild  local  in  Toronto,  Canada, 
Applicants  should  detail  experience  in 
bargaining,  organizing,  grievance  han¬ 
dling  and  general  administration  in  a 
similar  capacity,  a.s  well  ,as  complete 
details  of  union  and  other  background. 
Also  indicate  salary  and  lienehts  ex¬ 
pected.  Apply  to  Jack  Dobson,  Presi¬ 
dent,  Toronto  Newspniier  Guild,  129 
Adelaide  Street  West,  Toronto  1, 
Ontario. 


('artoonists 


SEVEN-DAY  PAPER,  Zone  1  wants  ’ 
talented  Editorial  Cartoonist.  Submit 
romplete  background  material,  includ¬ 
ing  references,  samples  of  workman¬ 
ship  (non-returnablel  ;  photostats  ac¬ 
cepted,  Box  1080,  Editor  &  Publisher, 

Circulation 

PROMOTION-MINDED  Circulation 
DisWct  Supervisor  for  challenging  i 
position  on  morning  daily  in  highly 
competitive  Eastern  area.  Excellent 
advancement  opportunity.  Full  details 
first  letter,  please.  Box  979,  ^itor  St 
Publisher. 


CIRCULATION  SALES 

Multi-plant  national  publishing  com¬ 
pany  located  in  Area  2  has  a  position 
available  in  the  Circulation  Sales  De¬ 
partment  of  one  of  its  publications. 

DUTIES :  To  assist  in  all 
phases  of  the  further  ilevelop- 
ment  of  national  circulation. 

REQUIREMENTS:  From  two 
to  four  years'  experience  in  one 
or  more  of  the  following  areas: 
marketing,  direct  mail,  sales, 
advertising,  public  relations, 
budgeting,  control  and  con¬ 
sumer  selling.  Of  primary  im¬ 
portance  is  the  possession  of  a 
degree  of  marketing  creative¬ 
ness.  combined  with  a  facility 
to  work  with  figrures. 

If  you  feel  that  your  background 
would  be  of  interest  to  us  please  sub¬ 
mit  a  resume  as  well  as  salary  require- 
menU.  All  replies  will  be  held  in  strict 
confidence. 

Box  1064,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


®?MPCTKNT  district  SUPERVISOR 
vyth  ‘Little  Merchant”  experience  for 
afternoon  and  Sunday  newspaper  in 
sunny  Southern  California.  Send  back¬ 
ground,  salary  requirement  and  photo¬ 
graph.  Box  1094,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

editor  ac  PUBLISHER 


Circulation  | 

CIRCULATION  ! 

MANAGEMENT  \ 

The  continuing  growth  of  America’s 
number  one  business  news-gathering  I 
organization,  DOW  JONES  &  CO.,  | 
has  created  an  exceptional  oppor-  ' 
tunity  in  its  Circulation  Sales  De¬ 
partment.  Dow  Jones  publishes  i 

The  Wall  Street  Journal.  Barron's  | 

and  The  National  Observer.  , 

We're  looking  for  a  man  with  con-  | 
siderable  circulation  sales  manage-  ' 

ment  experience,  with  emphasis  in  I 

newsdealer  and  related  activities,  ' 

to  fill  a  key  position  in  an  enlarged  I 
circulation  program.  This  man  will 
be  hired  as  a  circulation  manager 
on  a  liberal  salary  basis,  with  head¬ 
quarters  in  New  York. 

For  a  personal  interview,  write  giv¬ 
ing  details  to:  Edgar  A.  Roll,  Dow 
Jones  &  Company,  Inc.,  44  Broad 
St.,  New  York.  N,  Y.  10004. 


CIRCULATION  MANAGER  4-M  Mon- 
<lay-I''riday  ABC  P.M.  daily  on  beauti¬ 
ful  James  River.  Excellent  opportunity 
for  promotional-minded  young  man. 
Full  details  first  letter.  Ralph  Rain¬ 
water,  The  Hopewell  (Va.)  News. 


Display  Advertising  j 

ADVERTISING  SALESMAN.  reUil,  i 
with  layout  experience  for  P.M.  daily 
newspaper  in  E&P  Zone  Two.  Over 
15,000  circulation.  Reply  in  confidence. 
Send  complete  resume  Box  1017,  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher, 


ADVERTISING  SALESMAN,  retail, 
for  Florida  weekly.  State,  references, 
experience  and  salary  first  letter.  Box 
1019,  Editor  &  Publisher, 


EXPERIENCED  DISPI^AY  SALESMAN 
29,000-30,000  circulation.  Illinois  prize¬ 
winning  daily  needs  alert,  personable 
display  salesman  who  knows  how  to  cre¬ 
ate,  develop  and  sell  advertising.  Lay¬ 
out  ability  essential.  Ebccellent  starts 
ing  salary,  merit  raises,  best  working 
conditions,  congenial  staff,  many  fringe 
lienefits  and  security.  Write  giving 
training,  experience,  salary  desired, 
references  to  Box  1070,  Elditor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


IMMEDIATE  OPEfl^ING.  Must  have  j 
proven  sales,  layout  ability.  Record-  i 
Searchlight.  Redding.  Calif. 


PROGRESSIVE  MIDWESTERN  PAPERS 
in  100.000  bracket  has  opening  for  well 
grounded,  retail  ad  salesman.  Good 
benefits  and  opportunity  to  grow.  Send 
resume  to  Box  1040,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher, 


AD  MAN  for  16-20  page  consistent 
prize-winning  weekly  The  Chandler 
Arizonan,  located  in  the  Valley  of  the 
Sun  just  25  miles  from  Phoenix.  Last 
man  with  us  five  years.  We  offer  salary, 
plus  commission,  auto  mileage,  group 
insurance.  Congenial  fellow  workers. 
Send  photo  and  give  age,  marital 
status,  number  of  children,  starting 
salary  expected  and  credit  references. 
Also  nee<l  sample  layouts  (not  printed 
ads).  Must  be  community-minded. 
Position  now  open.  Write  Sig  H.  Atkin¬ 
son.  Drawer  367,  Chandler,  Arizona. 


ADVER’nSI.NO  MANAGER  -  SALESMAN 
Building  new  management  team  for  738- 
year  old  weekly.  'Top  salary  and  com¬ 
mission.  Guaranteed  better  spot  than  you 
now  have.  Write:  C.  A.  Stover,  Litch¬ 
field  Enquirer,  Litchfield.  Conn. 


CAPABLE  Advertising  Salesman  and 
Publisher's  Assistant  for  New  Hamp¬ 
shire  weekly  newspaper-job  printing 
shop.  Box  1084,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


OWN  PART  OF  YOURSELF!  Capable 
ad  man  can  secure  good  working  inter¬ 
est  in  excellent  weekly,  modern  plant. 
Can  be  financed.  Earn  $10,000  year. 
Life-time  opportunity.  Write  fully.  Box 
1104,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

for  February  1,  1964 


Display  Advertising 

Editorial 

EARLY  RETIREMENT  of  advertis-  i 
in?  manager  requires  we  employ  a  , 
youn?,  imiiRinative  assistant  manager  i 
thoroughly  extierienceU  in  display  and  , 
clussihed.  Prefer  manaKer  iiresently  . 
on  small  daily  with  outstanding  record 
who  is  seeking  advancement.  Would 
appreciate  photo.  Mississippi.  Box  1105,  ! 
F^itor  &  Publisher.  | 

WIRE  EDITOR,  news  layout,  for 
award-winning  10,000  p.m.  daily  in 
Shenandoah  Valley.  Top  benefits,  great 
opportunity.  Tell  all  to:  E.  P.  Berlin. 
The  News-Virginian,  Waynesboro,  Va. 

ASSISTANT  TO  SPORTS  EDITOR. 
San  Juan  Star,  English  language  daily, 
San  Juan,  Puerto  Rico.  Must  know 
editing  and  makeup.  Job  pays  $130 
weekly.  Send  resume,  samples  of  work, 
references  to:  Managing  Editor,  San 
Juan  Star,  Box  4187,  San  Juan,  Puerto 
Rico. 

GROUP  OF  9  HONOLULU  WEEKLIES 
needs  top  advertising  manager  to  direct 
sales  and  planning  of  staff  of  9:  i>osi- 
tion  requires  initiative  and  ability  at 
advance  planning  of  campaign  and  pro¬ 

motions.  Must  have  suburban  com¬ 
munity  newspaper  exiierience.  Send 
resume  to:  Bob  I'aulos,  P.  O.  Box  2039, 
Honolulu.  Hawaii. 

CITY  HALL  REPORTER.  N.H.  daily 
wants  young  man  with  1  or  2  years’ 
reporting  experience  on  daily  or  week¬ 
ly.  Must  have  basic  understanding  of 

SECOND  MAN  WANTED  on  staff  of 
small  daily.  Excellent  Southwestern 
climate.  Guarantee  +  incentive.  Good 

municipal  government.  Write:  Man¬ 
aging  Editor,  Daily  Democrat,  Dover, 
N.  H. 

future  for  right  man.  Send  complete  ' 
resume  to:  John  Hinckley,  Tucumcari  ' 
Daily  News.  Tucumcari.  New  Mexico.  i 

EXPERIEINCED  REPORTER.  Good 
wage  for  good  man.  New  Englander 
preferred.  Write:  The  Enterprise.  Fal¬ 

WANTED:  Exiierienced  retail  adver¬ 
tising  salesman — 9,000  ABC  daily  -with 
opportunity  for  early  advancement  to  1 
retail  advertising  manager.  Salary  1 
oiien.  Write  full  iiarticulars  to ;  Bernard 
J.  Krauth,  Business  Manager,  Hibbing 
Daily  Tribune,  Hibbing,  Minnesota. 

mouth,  Mass. 

FINANCIAL  EDITOR  Eastern  daily 
over  300,000  circulation.  Man  with 
newspaper  financial  background  with 
flexible  outlook;  will  work  financial 
page  with  assistant  for  detail  oper¬ 
ation.  Good  present  and  future.  Box 

Editorial 

1035,  Eiditor  &  Publisher. 

BEGINNING  REPORTER  (man  or 
woman)  wanted  for  position  on  Pekin 
(Ill.)  Daily  Times.  Write  to:  Man¬ 
aging  Editor. 

IMMEDlAIiu  UrriNiriG  tor  young 
man  or  woman  in  general  assignments 
and  as  assistant  to  managing  editor. 
Some  experience  preferred,  creative 
urge  imperative.  Good  pay  on  Vir¬ 
ginia’s  most  award-winning,  progres¬ 
sive  weekly.  Unique  environment.  With 
resume,  contact  Managing  Editor,  Vir¬ 
ginia  Gazette,  Williamsburg,  Virginia. 

EXPERIENCIED  REPORTER  —  Man. 
25-40  able  to  cover  any  beat  for  Central 
Virginian  metropolitan  area  seven-day 
morning  newspaper,  with  five-day,  40- 
hour  work  week.  Numerous  fringe 
lienefits.  David  W.  Wright.  Managing 
Editor,  The  News,  Lynchburg,  Vir¬ 
ginia. 

OPPORTUNITY  on  25,000  Chicago- 
suburban  weekly,  Man  needed  for  #1 
reporting  job  to  cover  city  hall  and 
politics.  College  graduate  wi^  ex¬ 
perience  preferred.  Musts:  Initiative, 
writing  skill,  interest  in  rei>orting  "in 
depth.”  Submit  resume,  references  and 
picture.  Box  1076,  EMitor  &  Publisher. 

Gia^ERAL  ASSIGNMENT  REPORTER 
for  Alaska  daily.  Send  resume,  refer¬ 
ences  to  Box  1014,  Elditor  &  Publisher. 

GENERAL  REPORTER  with  camera 
experience  for  growing  progressive 
afternoon  daily  in  Central  'Texas  town 
of  25,000.  New  plant  —  good  pay  — 
Ideal  working  conditions.  Will  consider 
J-School  graduate.  Write  fully:  Daily 
Herald,  Killeen,  Texas. 

READY  TO  MOVE  UP? 

Are  you  now  on  a  small  daily  news¬ 
paper?  Do  you  feel  you  have  reached 
the  peak  of  your  performance  there? 
If  so  we  are  looking  for  you.  Where? 
A  metropolitan  7-day  morning  news¬ 
paper  is  expanding  its  operations  and 
has  openings  for  qualified  young  people 
for  all  tyi>es  of  emplojrment  in  the 
news  department.  Give  us  your  com¬ 
plete  academic  and  working  experience 
in  first  letter  to  Box  1045,  EMitor  & 
^blisher.  Salaries  better  than  average. 
Good  benefits  and  pension  program. 

GENERAL  REPORTER:  New  Eng¬ 
land  daily  is  looking  for  a  person  with 
some  experience,  especially  in  features. 
Give  full  details  education,  experience. 
Box  1008,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

RBPORTEIR  with  imagination,  enter¬ 
prise,  desire  to  improve  for  estab¬ 
lished  dynamic  60.000  afternoon,  Sun¬ 
day  newspaper  near  major  urban 
center  Zone  6.  Metropolitan  standards, 
pay,  benefits.  37V6-hour  week,  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  advance.  Box  1024,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

REPORTER-DESKMAN:  Western 
Pennsylvania  PM  needs  a  reporter  who 
can  cover  complex  municipal  beats  and 
fill  in  several  days  a  week  on  the 
desk.  Accuracy  and  precise  langruage 
needed.  Several  years’  experience  pre¬ 
ferred.  Box  1055,  Elditor  St  I’Ublisber. 

SOCIETY-FAMILY  PAGE  EDITOR 
for  New  England  morning  newspaper, 
20,000  circulation.  College  graduate 
with  some  newspaper  experience  pre¬ 
ferred.  Includes  Woman’s  Page  and 
special  features  assignments.  Fine 
company  benefits.  Box  1022,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

WIRE  EDITOR  WANTED  by  West 
Texas  daily.  Want  experienced  man  — 
emphasis  on  makeup,  pictures.  Con- 
1  tact:  Managing  Elditor,  Odessa  (Texas) 
American. 

!  EDlTtlR  WANTED  for  suburban  week- 
1  ly  in  Metropolitan  New  York  area. 
.Should  have  erlitorial,  advertising  and 
promotion  experience.  Bo.x  1098,  Eiditor 
&  Publisher. 

EDCPBRIBNCED.  ABLE 
EDITORIAL  WRITER 
who  knows  state  government,  to  write 
for  an  award-winning  daily  in  Zone  2. 
We’d  like  to  see  sample  copy  from 
candidates  who  feel  they  ran  fill  our 

SPORTS  WRITER  with  professional 
pride,  ability,  interest  in  prep  activi¬ 
ties  as  anchor  man  in  widely-acclaimed 
four-man  department.  Chance  to  sup¬ 
plement  local  columns.  Afternoon, 
Sunday  60,000  near  Chicago.  Metro¬ 
politan  pay,  benefits,  opportunity.  Box 
1002,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

WHERE  IS  THE  YOUNG  WRITER 
with  a  fiair  —  the  guy  who  can  turn 
an  off-beat  assignment  into  sparkling 
prose,  but  who  won’t  turn  up  his  nose 
at  straightforward  reporting?  We’d 
like  to  find  our  man  on  the  way  up, 
with  small  daily  or  college  experience, 
give  him  a  couple  of  years  varied  work 
on  a  medium-small  daily  in  the  Great 
Lakes  area,  pass  him  on  to  the  big- 
time  or  make  him  an  editor.  Pho¬ 
tography  would  be  a  bonus.  Send  us 
three  samples  of  your  best  feature 
work.  Box  1011,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

requirements.  Good  pay.  liberal  fringe 
benefits,  pleasant  working  conditions. 
Write  Bo.x  1117,  Elditor  &  Publisher. 

FLORIDA  AETERNOON  DAILY  seeks 
top  rate  municipal  reporter  to  cover 
city  and  county  beat.  Write  Bo.x  1116, 
Elditor  &  Publisher, 

GOING  UP?  EJnterprise.  enthusiam, 
dependability  needed  by  expanding 
Southeastern  daily.  Versatile  night  re¬ 
porter-desk  man  can  shine  in  lively 
product.  Top  advancement  chance.  Box 
1118,  ^itor  &  Publisher, 
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HELP  WANTED 

HEIJ*  WANTED 

HELP  WANTED 

HELP  WANTI  !) 

GENERAL  ASSIGNMENT  REPORTER  i 
for  19,000  PM  &  Sunday  daily  in  Pied¬ 
mont  Virginia,  with  6-day,  36-hour 
work  week.  Good  pay  and  many  fringe 
lienefits.  Prefer  man  with  at  least  two 
years'  experience.  Box  1095,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

IMMEDIATE  OPENING  for  experi¬ 
enced  area  news  e<litor.  Excellent  op- 
Iiortunity,  good  i«y,  hospitalization, 
pension  and  life  insurance  plan,  other 
frinKo  benefits.  14,000  P.M;  daily.  Give 
full  details  experience  and  background 
first  letter.  All  replies  confidential, 
n.  P.  Daubel,  The  News-Messengrer, 
Fremont,  Ohio. 

IMMEDIATE  OPENING  for  .suburban 
reriorter  on  lively  capital  PM.  Excellent 
opportunity  for  talented,  ambitious, 
small-city  reporter  ready  to  move  up. 
Should  have  car.  Send  complete  resume 
to:  Robert  G.  PichenbecK.  Managrinpr 
E<litor,  The  Knickerbocker  News, 
Albany,  N.  Y. 

IMMEDIATE  OPENING  for  wire  or 
news  editor  on  frrowinfr  Kansas  daily. 
Pay  and  advancement  deia*ndent  only 
on  individual's  enecKy.  desire  and 
ability.  Write:  Mr.  Emerson,  'Tribune- 
Press.  Great  Rend,  Kansas. 

IMMEDIATE  OPENING  for  young:  re- 
Iiorter  with  initiative,  at  least  6 
months'  experience,  for  bureau.  Cover 
everything: — town  hall,  police,  features. 
Camera  worth  extra.  Must  have  car. 
Good  opportunity  to  move  up  from 
small  pai«r  to  larg:e  daily.  Many  com¬ 
pany  paid  benefits.  Chart  Area  1.  T'ull 
details,  salary  first  letter.  Box  1120, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


MANAGING  EDITOR 

Challenging:  and  responsible  editorial 
l>osition  with  major  trade  mattazine. 
Requirements  include:  professional 

traininft  in  journalism,  administrative 
experience.  hig:h-level  writing:  skills, 
competence  in  photoKraphy,  merchan¬ 
dising  experience,  travel.  Excellent  po¬ 
sition  with  a  high  potential.  Salary 
commensurate.  DO  NOT  TELEPHONE. 
Send  resume  to: 

J.  W.  Parshall,  Editor 
BUILDING  SUPPLY  NEWS 
Cahners  Publishing  Co.,  Inc. 

5  South  Wabash  Avenue 
Chicago,  Illinois  60603 


MID-SOUTH  DAILY  has  opening  for 
news  editor  on  afternoon  paper  that 
leans  strongly  to  local  coverage.  Some 
writing  required.  Hbcperienced  man 
from  Tennessee,  Kentucky.  Virginia 
area  preferred,  but  will  consider 
younger  i>erson  with  limited  experience 
and  desire  to  learn.  All  replies  acknowl¬ 
edged.  Give  complete  background  and 
salary  requirement  in  first  letter  to 
Box  1090,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


NUMBER  0:;E  REPORTER,  night- 
side.  27,000  daily.  Top  advancement 
potential.  Challenge.  Desk  experience 
helpful.  Send  samples  and  resume  to: 
Jack  Pease,  Times-News.  Kingreport, 
Tenn. 


CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING 
Order  Blank 


Address. 


Classification 


REPORTER  —  Exi)erienced,  aggressive 
fur  city,  county  governments,  school 
administration.  Prefer  New  Englander, 
Photography  helpful.  Send  resume  to: 
Prank  W.  Barndollar,  Managing  Edi¬ 
tor,  Evening  Sentinel,  Keene,  N.  H. 

REINIRTER,  minimum  one  year  ex- 
l>erience,  to  staff  bureau  for  central 
Connecticut  afternoon  daily  under  di¬ 
rection  Suburban  Elditor.  General 
coverage  and  features.  Largest  PM 
circulation  in  pleasant  town  of  25,000. 
Good  prospect  for  alert,  ambitious 
young  man  or  woman  willing  to  dig  for 
the  news.  Enclose  samples.  Box  1102, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

REPORTER,  in  his  twenties,  who  cares 
more  about  learning  all  asi)ects  of 
small  daily  news  operation — general  re- 
l>orting.  photography  and  desk — than  I 
metroi)olitan  pay.  Responsibility  can 
come  quickly,  Durango  (Colo.)  Herald. 

SOMEONE  SPECIAL 
(Thart  Area  5  near-30.000  daily  needs 
women's  news  editor  with  imagination, 
initiative,  plus  news-sense,  to  produce 
lively,  well-written  section.  Direct  3-gal 
staff,  write  features,  fashions,  club, 
social.  Makeup,  copy-reading  ability 
necessary.  Job  opens  May  1  but  appli¬ 
cations  needed  now.  Good  pay,  fine 
Itenefits,  pleasant  working  conditions. 
Send  clips  with  application  to  Box 
1110,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

SPORTS  EDITOR  —  General  Reporter 
for  uninhibited  6,400  circulation  county¬ 
wide  daily.  I^fer  aggressive  young 
man,  some  experience,  but  consider 
(apable  beginner.  Write  fully  with 
references.  The  Commercial-Review, 
Portland.  Indiana. 

SPORTS  WRITBat  for  Midwest  after¬ 
noon  daily.  40M.  capable  in  writing, 
layout.  Opportunity  for  right  man.  Box 
1085,  Elditor  &  Publisher. 

WANTED— MALE  REPORTER.  Don't 
apply  unless  you  are  not  awed  by  big 
names,  big  titles  or  tough  situations 
j  and  will  stay  with  a  story  until  you 
get  it  or  have  exhausted  every  i>os8ible 
I  avenue.  Mjst  have  experience  as  gen¬ 
eral  reporter  on  daily  paper.  Area  1. 
Box  1075,  Editor  &  ^blisher. 

Free  Lance 

Writers,  photogfraphers  —  Use  your 
talents  to  supplement  your  income. 
Complete  instructions,  $2.  R.  Moore, 
Box  846,  New  York  17,  N.  Y. 

1  - 

I  WRITERS— AR’nSTR—PHOTlXlRAPHEBS 
I  for  assignments.  Dept.  7,  Box  530-E, 
North  Hollywood,  California. 


COMPOSING  ROOM  FOREMAN 
Well-rounded  in  knowledge  and  practi¬ 
cal  experience  in  composing  room 
Progressive  daily  seeks  fast,  efficient 
and  fully  capable  person  to  h:indle  any 
situation.  Must  be  lOO^^  management 
man.  Excellent  salary  will  !«  the  re¬ 
ward  for  lowering  our  page  cost.  In 
reply  tell  all,  in  strict  confiilenoe,  of 
course.  Give  past  experience  and  em¬ 
ployment  record.  Write  Box  1100.  Edi- 
tor  &  Publisher. 

Public  Kelatiunis 

Public  Relations 
WRITER 

For 

PHARMACEUTICAL  FIRM 
Located  In 

Suburban  Philadelphia 

Opportunity  available  for  a  man 
with  a  degree  and  5  to  10  years' 
experience  in  the  writing  field.  This 
position  requires  a  person  with  ex¬ 
cellent  ability  to  plan,  research  and 
execute  special  writing  projects  re¬ 
quiring  a  high  degree  of  literary 
skill  and  a  broad  knowledge  of  the 
styles  of  presentation  most  effective 
for  communicating  with  the  various 
segments  of  the  company’s  public. 

Please  send  letter  of  application  or 
resume  indicating  education,  expe¬ 
rience  and  salary  desired,  in  con¬ 
fidence.  to: 

MR.  G.  EARLE  VOGELS 

Employment  Supervisor 

Merck  Sharp  &  Dohme 

DIVISION  OF  MERCK  ft  CO..  INC. 

West  Point,  Pa. 

An  Equal  Opportunity  Employer 


THOUSANDS  of  $7,000-870,000  jobs 
available.  (Jet  free  report.  National 
Employment  Reports.  519-EP  Center, 
Racine,  Wisconsin. 

UPSTATE  NEW  YORK  (XILLEGE 
needs  young  newsman,  under  30,  for 
growing  PR  news  bureau  staff.  Re¬ 
sponsibility  for  all  college  publications 
requires  thoughtful  writing  in  addition 
to  good  news  sense.  Salary  $500  per 
month.  Write  Box  1115,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


Mitceilaneou* 


INCREASE  YOUR  PROFITS  by  taking 
orders  for  carbon  interleaved  business 
forms.  Big  commissions  —  large  dis¬ 
counts  —  easy-to-get  business.  Write 
for  our  new  catalog.  We  sell  through 
dealers,  printers,  newspaper  publishers; 
never  direct.  Write  today. 

GENERAL  BUSINESS  FORMS,  INC., 
Department  CEP 

Eureka  Springs  Arkansas 


JOB  OPPORTUNmES  on  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  Newspapers.  Our  mmnbers  need 
well-qualified  reporters,  editors,  adver¬ 
tising.  circulation  and  back  shop  per¬ 
sonnel.  Write  PNPA,  2717  N.  Front 
Street.  Harrisburg.  Pa.,  for  application 


Promotion 


I  □  Assign  a  box  number  and  mail  my  replies  daily. 

I  To  Run: . Times  . Till  Forbidden 

1  Mail  to: 

I  EDITOR  a  PUBLISHER  •  850  Third  Avenue  •  New  York,  New  York,  lOOS 


ADVER'nSING  PROMOTION 

National  business  publication,  located 
in  Area  2.  is  looking  for  an  aggressive, 
hard  working  advertising  promotion 
man. 

Prior  experience  helpful  but  not  ab¬ 
solutely  necessary.  Writing  flair  a 
must.  Possibility  of  future  relocation 
to  Chicago  or  San  Francisco.  Write  — 
stating  qualifications  and  salary  re¬ 
quirements. 

Box  1060,  Editor  &  Publisher  ^ 

EDITOR  ac  PUBLI 


siiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiii[iiiii""in  I  iii!iiiriiiii  iiiiiiiiii  hi  •  I 


CORPORATE 

PUBLIC  RELATIONS 

Large,  multi-plant  midweetern 
industry  seeks  demonstrably  able 
writer  for  career  opportunity  on 
corporate  public  relations  staff. 
Responsibilities  include  preparsp 
tion  of  annual  report,  manage¬ 
ment  presentations,  special  bro¬ 
chures,  economic  and  policy 
articles  and  statements,  and 
executive  speech  assistance. 
Writing  versatility  and  broad 
education  and  interests  are  pre¬ 
requisites.  Include  salary  require¬ 
ments  with  resume. 

BOX  1020 

EDITOR  &  PUBUSHER 


TRADE  SCHOOLS 

Linotype  School 

OHIO  LINOTYPE  SCHOOL 
LOGAN  4,  OHIO 
Linotype,  Intertype  Instruction 
Free  Information 

S  H  E  R  for  February  1,  1964 


Situations  Wanted 

YOUR  FIRST  SOURCE  FOR  QUALIFIED  PERSONNEL  IN  ALL  NEWSPAPER  DEPARTMENTS 


Adminintrative 


KKADY  AND  ABLE! 

Present  gmeral  manairer  of  9,000  daily 
arailable  in  six  weeks.  Seeks  sales, 
public  relations  or  working  manage¬ 
ment  spot  in  newspaper  or  allied  field. 
Will  consider  small  investment.  Young 
(S7),  family  man  (4  children),  15 
years’  in  newspaper  sales,  circulation, 
business  and  production,  including  6 
years’  management.  Top  references. 
For  full  resume  call :  FA  8-4778  or 
write;  K.  A.  Andreaus,  410  S.  4th  St., 
Columbus.  .'Vliss. 


CONTROLLER-AUDITOR 
Young  (.’Ij),  with  exceptional  back¬ 
ground  on  medium-sized  daily,  desires 
long-range  growth  opportunity  on 
larger  puldication.  Location  secondary 
to  opportunity.  Box  1097,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


EDI’TOR/MANAGER  :  Mature  person 
with  soliil  exiterience  community  rela¬ 
tions  seeks  managing  editorship  week¬ 
ly,  small  daily.  Might  be  interested 
purchase  option.  Owner  upstate  N.  Y. 
weekly  11  years.  Exi>erienced  all  phases 
editorial,  advertising,  Imslness,  make¬ 
up,  job  printing ;  also  ns  chamber  of 
commerce  manager,  agricultural  I’R  di¬ 
rector.  Hox  1108,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

Circulation 


CIRCULA’nON  MANAGER  seeks  chal¬ 
lenge.  Medium  to  large  daily.  Write 
for  complete  resume.  Itox  1042,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


EXCELLENT  RECORD  of  manage¬ 
ment,  competitive  promotion,  ABC, 
Little  Merchant.  Top  references.  Man¬ 
ager  over  15M  or  assistant  on  larger. 
Start  right  now  or  laterl  Box  1041, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


CIRCULATION  MAN  for  metro.  ME&S 
seeking  challenge  and  opportunity. 
Young,  .-imbitious,  experienced.  Pro¬ 
duction  figures  tell  story.  Box  1091, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


aRCUI,c\TION  MANAGER  available 
for  non-metro.  All  angle  experience — 
small-meiliuni  and  rnetro:  ABC..  Iioy 
expert.  Promotion,  Permanent,  con¬ 
genial.  profitable  future  prime  requi¬ 
sites,  Top  references.  Presently  assist¬ 
ant.  Reasonable  notice.  Box  1109,  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher. 


CIRCTJLA’nON  MANAGER.  15  years’ 
experience  in  all  phases — combination 
and  competitive  papers  —  ABC  and 
’’Little  Merchant.”  Seek  tiosition  where 
initiative  and  ability  determine  future. 
Prefer  Zones  3-4-6.  Box  1082,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


CIRCULATION  MANAGER  of  20,000 
wants  bigger  challenge.  College  gradu¬ 
ate.  Experienced,  with  top  record  of 
net  revenue  increase.  Locate  anywhere. 
Box  1083,  Eilitor  &  Publisher. 


TEN  YEARS’  IN  CTRCULA’nON  — 
Would  like  Circulation  Manager’s  posi¬ 
tion  on  small  daily  or  Assistantship  on 
larger  paper.  Age  33,  married,  3  chil¬ 
dren,  Prefer  Zone  4.  Box  1093,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


Classified  Advertising 


EMPLOYE’D  CAM — 9^/4  years’  experi¬ 
ence  (25-100,000) — desires  challenging 
opportunity  as  CAM.  Any  location  if 
wmvinced  it’s  of  a  permanent  nature 
^th  advancement  possibilities  depend¬ 
ing  on  my  ability.  Family  man.  Self¬ 
starter.  References.  Proven  revenue 
-nd  linage  builder.  Ability  to  inspire 
staff  to  work  in  harmony  to  achieve 
maximum  worth  to  publisher.  Corre¬ 
spondence  leading  to  interview  could 
prove  to  lie  mutually  beneficial.  Box 
lUt.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Dispatch 

dispatch  and  SERVICE  depart 

ment  head,  with  10  years’  experienci 
M  fast-moving  morning,  evening  ant 
Sunday  publication  with  170.000  circu 
lation,  desires  change.  Capable  o: 
organizing  and  directing  any  size  oper 
?“pn.  Best  of  references.  Age  42.  Bo: 
1006.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Display  Advertising 

DISPLAY  SALBSHAN  seeks  small 
daily.  Zones  1  or  2.  Married,  age  30. 
Layout  and  copy.  Box  1032,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


AD  MANAGEIR  —  25  years’  experience 
small  dailies.  Proven  producer.  Adapt¬ 
able.  Community  leader.  Family  man, 
age  46.  B.  J.  Degree.  Best  references. 
Box  1038,  Editor  &  ^blisher. 


AVAILABLE  NOW  I  Desire  top  sales 
position — Manager  or  Assistant  Man¬ 
ager  on  daily.  Seventeen  years’  experi¬ 
ence,  12  as  Manager.  Heavy  back¬ 
ground:  retail,  national.  Missouri  grad. 
Family  man.  Zone  9.  Permanent.  Box 
1058,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


BUILDER  OF  REVENUE I 
Mature  ad  executive  seeks  same  re¬ 
sponsibilities  on  medium  to  small  daily. 
Zones  7,  8  or  9.  Top  references  attest 
to  ability.  Age  40,  married,  college,  i 
Box  1048,  Editor  &  Publisher.  I 


EXCEPTIONAL  BACKGROUND  I 
Twenty  years’  experience  —  promotion, 
administration,  sales  —  all  phases  of 
management.  For  small  daily  or  sub¬ 
stantial  weekly  —  would  invest.  Box 
1073,  Editor  &  Publisher,  | 


EXPERIENCED  DISPLAY  I 

SALESMAN— MANAGER  ' 

Good  on  layout,  copy,  servicing,  promo-  i 
tions,  with  consistent  increases  in 
linage  each  year.  Metropolitan  and 
small  daily  experience.  College  gradu¬ 
ate,  44.  Desires  position  with  future. 
Replies  confidential.  Box  1054,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


AD  MANAGER-SALESMAN,  Zone  3, 
2  or  1.  Eight  years’  exiierience,  weekly, 
semi-weekly.  J-School,  newswriting, 
features,  community  promotion.  Family 
man,  32.  Write  for  resume,  references. 
Box  1078,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


ADVER’nSING  MANAGER— Suburban 
ABC  daily  and  weekly  background. 
Married,  45.  Will  promote,  sell,  direct 
staff,  layout.  Prefer  North  Carolina : 
now  Zone  2.  Box  1112,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


ADVERTISING  MANAGER,  ago  42. 
family,  seeks  small  daily,  areas  5-6-7-8. 
Top  pro<lucer.  Best  references.  Box 
1099,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


LET’S  GET  TOGE’THERl  If  you  need 
a  manager  willing  to  sell — ambitious, 
creative,  with  ad  degree  and  4  years’ 
experience — I  am  your  man.  Area  9,  5, 
4.  Box  1113,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


PROVEN  LINAGE  PRODUCER 
iVi  Years’  experience  all  ad  depart¬ 
ments  in  sales  and  management  on  I 
15-M  to  42-M  dailies.  Young  (26).  am¬ 
bitious,  veteran,  married.  2  children. 
Record  can  justify  8-M  to  start.  Prefer 
daily,  fiO-M  to  360-M  in  chart  area  6. 
Top  references.  Available  for  interview. 
Box  1077,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Editorial 

EIGHT  YEARS’  AP  South,  NYC:  now 
tech  writer.  Seek  demanding,  take- 
charge  news  job.  M.A.,  34 :  keen  mind, 
top  writer.  Family.  Prefer  South.  Least 
$160.  Box  980,  ^itor  &  Publisher. 


EDITORIALS 
Experienced  editorial  page  editor  and 
columnist,  now  on  52,000  weekly — 
moderate  in  opinion,  vigorous  in  ex¬ 
pression  —  pro-fact  and  anti-adverb  — 
seeks  permanent,  responsible  si>ot  as 
editorial  page  editor  or  writer  on  daily. 
Yale  grad :  MA  in  American  history; 
broad  background  in  economics,  inter¬ 
national  relations,  politics,  literature; 
top  references.  Samples  on  request,  and 
please  enclose  samples  of  your  present 
page.  Leonard  Boaaberg,  6012  Capitol 
Ave.,  Omaha,  Nebr. 


SPOR’TS  EDITOR — Thoroughly  experi¬ 
enced.  Can  take  direction  or  direct 
staff.  Award  winning  columnist.  Ag¬ 
gressive.  Eager.  Family  man  looking 
for  permanent  location.  Employer  will 
give  reference.  Jim  Bell,  Peru  Daily 
’Tribune,  Peru,  Ind. 
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Editorial 

NEWS  EDI’TOR  Zone  6  trade  weekly 
seeks  career  on  small  daily.  Age  28, 
married.  Photography  and  darkroom 
experience.  Box  982,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


REPORTER-FEA’TURE  WRI’TER.  20 
years’  unique  experience.  Go  anywhere. 
Manuell  B.  Shapiro,  Merchandise  Mart, 
Honolulu  13,  Hawaii, 


AWARD-WINNING  husband/wife 
team,  or  man  only,  available  July  1st. 
Take  complete  charge  all  editorial  de¬ 
partments.  Can  invest,  ^nes  3,  4,  2, 
1  preferred.  Box  1027,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher, 


VERSA’nLE  DESK  MAN,  53,  wants 
to  relocate  as  sub-editor  of  medium  or 
editor  of  small  area  5  paper.  Can  build 
circulation.  With  present  employer  15 
years.  All  inquiries  answered.  Box 
1028,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


WILL  YOU  GIVE  ME  MY  FIRST  JOB 
in  publishing?  I’m  qualified,  but  lack 
experience.  Guggenheim  candidate, 
writer,  M.A.,  male,  29,  married.  4A 
Agency  professional.  For  details, 
resume:  Box  1007,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


COMPETENT  NEWSMAN  —  18  years’ 
writing,  editing;  swift,  sharp  on  copy 
reading,  features,  rewrite,  makeup. 
Age  45.  Employed  North — want  South¬ 
west.  Box  1069,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


CREATIVE  CHALLENGE  SOUGHT 
by  J-grad,  26,  who  can  think  as  well 
as  write,  take  pictures  and  do  layout. 
Five  years’  of  reporting  and  industrial 
editing.  Kenneth  W.  Jones,  2145  Lyric 
Ave.,  Los  Angeles-27.  Calif. 


GIRL  REPOR’TER  J-School  graduate.  I 
Four  years’  news  reporter  -I-  14  months’ 
women’s  editor  on  35M  daily.  Now  on  ; 
women’s  staff  of  200M  daily ;  seeks  I 
challenging  job  on  newspaper  or  in  re-  1 
lated  field.  Top  references.  Box  1033,  I 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


NEWS  EXECUTIVE  POTENTIAL 
Newsman.  37.  seeks  desk  spot  with 
small  or  medium  P.M,  with  ^itorship 
possibilities.  Skilled  reporter-editor 
with  large  daily:  wire  service,  foreign 
experience.  Missouri  graduate.  Box 
1034,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


REPOR’TER,  27,  desires  editorial  posi¬ 
tion  with  newspaper,  magazine  or  pub¬ 
lishing  house  in  New  York  CI^-Long 
Island.  Over  5  years’  experience.  Box 
1047,  Editor  &  Publisher, 


DESKWOMAN.  COPY  EDITOR— Seeks 
dayside  post  Midwest.  Will  consider  re¬ 
lated  field.  Ten  years’  experience:  four 
in  second  spot  on  40,000  A.M.  Know 
make-up.  Degree.  Box  1106,  Blitor  & 
Publisher. 


EXPERIENCED  SPORTS  EDITOR, 
municipal  government  reporter- photog¬ 
rapher.  seeks  position  on  weekly  or 
small  daily  in  Zone  5.  Box  1081,  Elditor 
&  Publisher. 


NEED  A  WRITER-EDITOR  7  Available 
Jan.  1965  after  world  tour.  Experience: 
newspaper,  house  organ,  PR.  Now  PR 
manager.  Box  1089,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


NEWS  EDITOR.  29,  Zone  1  national  j 
retail  trade  weekly  18,000  ABC;  also 
has  complete  supervision  of  makeup 
and  production.  Intimate  knowledge 
with  national  correspondents  for  local  I 
coverage.  Feature  writer.  Use*!  to  full  | 
charge,  but  can  carry  out  all  functions 
individually.  Box  1119,  Editor  &  Pub-  1 
Usher. 


SECOND-YEAR  REPOR'TER.  25.  draft 
clear.  BA.  seeks  .Southwest  challenge. 
Box  1103,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


SPORTS  EDITOR  (OR  WRI’TER) : 
Six  years’  newspaper,  magazine — all 
phases.  .T-grad  with  honors.  28.  family. 
Prefer  Zone  8:  will  consider  Zones  7, 
9.  Hard  worker,  reliable,  good  refer¬ 
ences.  Box  1114,  Editor  &  iSiblisher. 


SUMMER  JOB,  college  junior:  3  J- 
writing  courses:  hard  working.  Box 
1107,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Editorial 


WIRE  EDITOR  20,000  daily  seeks  same 
job,  l>etter  future  on  larger  paper. 
Box  1086,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


WIRE  EDITOR. — Nine  years’  experi¬ 
ence  including:  reporting,  city  editor, 
news-wire  editor,  assistant  managing 
editor  of  small  III.  daily ;  desk,  wire 
editor  larger  Pa.  daily.  Missouri  grad. 
P.M.  oniy.  Box  1101,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

Employment  Agencies 

EDI’TORIAL 

We  specialize  in  Editorial  and  support¬ 
ing  staff  piacements  throughout  the 
U.S.  Agency  is  discreetly  operated  for 
the  benefit  of  Employers  and  Employees. 

PRESS 

Employment  Service 
1107  National  Press  Building 
Washington,  D.  C.  tel. :  638-3392 


♦♦EDITORS  &  REPORTERS^^ 

National  clearing  house  for  competent 
personnel  coast  to  coast  at  no  charge 
to  employer.  Phone.  Write  or  Wire 
HEADLINE  PERSONNEL  (Agency) 
66  W.  45  St..  New  York  OXford  7-6728 

Free  iMnce 

MEDICAL  COLUMN;  M.D.  with  broad 
experience  available;  also  for  smaller 
papers.  Box  1096,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

Mechanical-Production 


ASSISTANT  ’TO  PHODUCTION  MANAGER 
Supervisory  experience  on  largo  and 
small  dailies.  B.A,  Degree.  Resume  on 
request.  Prefer  Zones  7.  8,  9.  Box  980, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


COMPOSING  ROOM  FOREMAN,  non¬ 
union.  Have  had  charge  of  large  dailies 
and  weeklies;  know  all  mechanical 
operations — Teletype.  Photon,  hot  and 
cold  type,  press,  stereo,  engraving  and 
color,  "niirty  years’  experience.  Will  go 
anywhere.  Best  of  references.  Box 
1061,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


SUPERINTENDENT  OR  FOREMAN 
for  daily  newspaper.  Experienced  in  all 
departments  in  shops.  References. 
Rmume  on  request.  Box  1049,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


BACKROOM  EMPLOYEE  desires  em¬ 
ployment.  Sixteen  years’  experience 
daily  and  weekly  letterpress;  8  years’ 
small  offset  camera  and  plate-making. 
Can  move  heavy  machinery  and  make 
your  move  to  offset  easier.  Available 
March  1.  Phone  Coming  (New  York) 
information  for  C.  K.  Cropper.  414 
B.  3rd. 


WEB  PRESSMAN 
Day  work  areas  6  or  8.  Married. 
Box  1079,  Editor  &  Publisher, 


Photography 

PHOTOGRAPHini,  32.  with  12  years’ 
newspaper,  magazine,  advertising  ex¬ 
perience.  wants  to  show  his  work  to 
the  employer  who  expects  top  perform¬ 
ance  and  offers  suitable  rewards.  Has 
family,  and  seeks  permanency  and  op¬ 
portunity,  anywhere.  Box  1026,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


QUALIFIED  YOUNG  PHOTOGBAPECBR 
— 6  years’  experience  and  formal 
training,  desires  to  relocate  North  or 
West.  David  L.  Swann,  4219  Gilbert, 
Dallas,  Texas  75219. 


PHOTOGRAPHER.  22.  with  two  years’ 
experience  (all  phases)  seeks  immediate 
IK>sitiun.  ’Two  years’  college.  Box  1088, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


Public  Relations 


DIRECTOR  college  or  university:  52 
MA  Degree.  Fourteen  years’  teaching 
in  field;  owner  advertising  and  PR 
agency.  Bve-figure  salary.  Eastern, 
western  seaboard.  H.  S.  Gibson,  629 
Chestnut  St.,  Philadelphia-6,  Pa, 
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Shop  Talk  at  Thirty 


Attitude  Surveys 

By  Robert  U.  Broun 

There  are  1,760  daily  news¬ 
papers  in  this  country’. 

On  the  basis  of  1,499  inter¬ 
views  conducted  for  the  Tele¬ 
vision  Information  Office,  Elmo 
Roper  and  Associates  reports 
that  mo.st  people  (55%)  get 
“most”  of  their  news  “about 
what’s  going  on  in  the  world 
today”  from  television.  News¬ 
papers  rated  53'i3,  radio  29%, 
and  magazines  6%.  This  was 


plus  44%  which  said  “good”  — 
a  total  of  55%. ) 

“How  much  do  you  feel  you 
really  need  this  i)aper?”  Sixty 
nine  i)ercent  replied  “very 
much”  and  23%  .said  “some.” 
(In  the  Roper  sun’ey  28% 
named  newsj)ai)eis  as  the  me¬ 
dium  they  would  “most  want  to 
keep”  if  they  could  have  only 
one^ — 44%  named  television.) 

In  reply  to  this  question: 


the  third  Roper  study  and  re¬ 
versed  the  position  of  television 
and  newspapers  as  reported  in 
the  1961  and  1959  studies.  It 
rated  tv  as  “mo.st  l)elievable,” 
newspapers  as  “least  believ¬ 
able,”  etc. 

Comparing  this  sur\’ey  with 
others  that  have  been  made  for 
newspapers  by  outside  research 
organization  it  makes  us  wonder 
who  the  i)eople  were  that  Roper 
inter\'iewed.  Can  you  develop  a 
true  attitude  about  newspapers 
by  talking  to  less  than  one 
reader  per  publication? 

As  a  75th  anniversary  project 
in  1960,  the  Inland  Daily  Press 
Association  launched  an  “image” 
study  designed  to  analyze  a 
community’s  attitude  toward  its 
newspaper.  Seven  papers  have 
had  sur\’eys  made.  The  I'esults 
of  six  —  Greenville  (Mich.) 
News,  Bloomington  (Ill.)  Panta- 
grapli,  Kokomo  (Ind.)  Tribune, 
South  Bend  (Ind.)  Tribune, 
Grand  Junction  (Colo.)  Senti¬ 
nel,  Logansport  (Ind.)  Pharos- 
Tribune  and  Press  —  have  been 
summarized.  They  range  in  cir¬ 
culation  from  5,000  to  112,000 
daily. 

The  summary  results  of  these 
studies  belie  the  Roper  conclu¬ 
sions. 

*  *  * 

The  Inland  sur\’ey  asked: 

“What  did  you  read  or  watch 
yesterday?” 

The  replies  showed  that  92% 
read  newspapers,  compared  with 
17%  for  books,  40%  for  magra- 
zines,  58%  listened  to  radio  and 
70%  watched  television. 

Ninety  seven  i>ercent  said 
they  read  a  newspaper  in  the 
“last  two  days”  and  89%  read 
two  or  more  papers  in  that  time. 

“On  the  whole,  w’hat  sort  of  a 
job  do  you  think  your  newspa¬ 
per  is  doing?”  the  interviewers 
asked.  Thirty  seven  percent  re¬ 
plied  “very  good  job”  and  58% 
answered  “good  job” — a  total 
of  95%  rating  it  “good”  or  bet¬ 
ter.  (In  contrast,  the  Roper  sur¬ 
vey  listed  11%  as  saying  news¬ 
papers  do  an  “excellent”  job 
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“When  this  paper  arrives,  how 
much  do  you  usually  want  to 
read  it?’  54%  .said  “very  much” 
and  38%  said  “pretty  much.” 

“In  your  experience,  do  head¬ 
lines  in  this  paper  give  you  an 
accurate  picture  of  what  really 
happened?”  the  interviewers 
asked.  Twenty  percent  of  the 
respondents  .said  “yes,  always,” 
and  61%  said  “yes,  usually.” 
(The  Roper  surv’ey  reports  that 
30%  cite  newspapers  as  “the 
least  l)elievable,”  26%  named 
magazines,  10%  radio,  7%  tele¬ 
vision.  ) 

On  the  subject  of  news  cov¬ 
erage  the  question  was:  “How’ 
much  of  the  interesting  local 
news  do  you  feel  this  newspa- 
l>er  gives?”  43%  replied  “nearly 
all  of  it,”  and  51%  said  “most 
of  it.” 

“How  well  does  this  paper 
keep  its  readers  up  to  date  on 
national  and  w’orld  affairs?” 
42%  of  the  respondents  said 
“extremely  well”  and  53%  .said 
“fairly  well.” 

Recalling  how  few  news  items 
can  be  crammed  into  a  half- 
hour  (actually  25  minutes  of 
non-commercial  time)  broad¬ 
cast,  let  alone  a  15-minute  or 
5-minute  program,  w’e  are  ex¬ 
tremely  dubious  of  the  Roper 
claim  that  “television  is  now 
the  leading  source  of  news  for 
the  adult  American  public.” 

4>  >l>  * 

Two  other  interesting  points 
of  comparison  can  be  made  be¬ 
tween  the  Roper  study  for  tv 
and  the  Inland  new'spaper  sur¬ 
vey. 

The  Inland  surv’ey  asked: 
“How  often  does  this  paper 
print  pictures  that  over-empha- 
size  sex?”  57%  replied  “never” 
and  38%  said  “not  v’ery  often.” 

Another  question  was:  “How 
often  do  you  read  something  in 
this  paper  that  you  think  chil¬ 
dren  or  teen-agers  should  not 
read?”  40%  said  “never”  and 
51%  said  “not  very  often.” 

In  contrast,  the  Roper  study 
asked:  “Here  are  some  recent 
issues  which  have  been  reported 


COVERING  ISTHMUS  CRISIS — Among  those  present  et  a  news  con¬ 
ference  in  Panama  recently  were:  front — Robert  Berrellez,  AP;  Ruby 
Hart  Phillips,  Newsday;  Dick  Valieriani,  NBC;  and  Hindi  Diamond, 
McGraw-Hill;  back — Buck  Canel,  France-Presse;  Paul  Kennedy,  New 
York  Times. 


in  the  newspapers.  W’Tiich  do  you 
think  are  serious  moral  prob¬ 
lems  and  which  do  you  think 
are  minor?”  Ten  issues  were 
mentioned  and  43%  of  the  re¬ 
spondents  named  “the  bad  ef¬ 
fects  of  television  on  children” 
as  “a  .serious  moral  problem.” 

In  the  same  set  of  Roper 
questions,  63%  of  the  respond¬ 
ents  cited  “advertisers  making 
false  claims”  as  being  “a  seri¬ 
ous  moral  problem.” 

The  Inland  study  asked: 
“How  much  of  the  advertising 
in  this  paper  do  you  feel  you 
can  believe?”  20%  said  “all  of 
it”  and  71%  said  “most  of  it.” 
A  companion  question  asked: 
“Does  this  paper  allow  local 
stores  to  make  false  claims  in 
their  advertisements  in  this  pa¬ 
per?”  In  reply  48%  said  “no, 
never,”  and  38%  answered  “no, 
not  very  often.” 

It  appears  that  Roper’s  re¬ 
spondents  must  have  been  talk¬ 
ing  about  television  advertising. 
• 

Milton  Bracker 
Succumbs  in  Rome 

Milton  Bracker,  54,  chief  of 
the  Rome  bureau  of  the  New 
York  Tim.es,  died  in  his  sleep 
Jan.  28.  He  had  gained  inter¬ 
national  fame  for  his  outstand¬ 
ing  reportorial  work  in  40 
countries  and  for  more  than  200 
published  poems. 

In  the  only  full-time  job  he 
ever  had,  he  wrote  local,  national 
and  foreign  news  for  the  Times 
from  his  college  graduation  to 
his  death.  He  joined  the  Times 
in  1930  as  Columbia  University 
campus  correspondent,  while 
studying  at  the  Columbia  School 
of  Journalism,  from  which  he 
was  graduated  in  1931  with  a 
Pulitzer  traveling  scholarship. 


He  married  Virginia  l^ee  War¬ 
ren,  a  reporter  for  the  Washing¬ 
ton  (D.  C.)  Post  in  1936.  Hemet 
her  at  Mount  Vernon  while 
covering  the  visit  of  a  French 
President’s  wife  on  his  first  out- 
of-town  assignment.  After  the 
wedding,  the  couple  acted  as  a 
reporting  team  in  Italy,  Mexico 
and  Central  and  South  America. 
(E&P,  Dec.  5,  1959,  i)age  15). 

K»‘ccivcd  Awards 

Mr.  Bracker  was  given  the 
Maria  Moors  Cabot,  George  Polk 
and  Newspaper  Guild  awards 
for  his  distinguished  news  re¬ 
ports  through  the  years.  Six  of 
his  poems  were  published  in 
anthologies.  He  wrote  perhaps 
a  half  dozen  especially  for 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

He  went  to  Rome  in  September 
to  cover  the  second  session  of 
the  Ecumenical  Council  and  he 
took  charge  of  the  Times  Rome 
office  Nov.  1.  He  accompanied 
Pope  Paul  to  the  Holy  Land  in 
January. 

In  a  letter  to  Turner  Catledge, 
managing  editor  of  the  Times, 
Mr.  Bracker  reported  in  verse: 
What  though  there  be  not  a 
moment  for  play? 

W’hat  though  the  Bishops  have 
got  me  at  bay? 

What  though  St.  Peter’s  the 
place  that  I  stay? — 
Spellman  addressed  me  as 
‘Milton’  today. 

At  State  Capital 

Miami,  Fla. 

The  Miami  Herald  has  ap¬ 
pointed  Robert  Sherrill  chief  of 
its  state  capital  bureau  at  Talla¬ 
hassee.  He  has  been  a  reporter 
for  Time  magazine  in  Austin, 
Texas,  for  the  past  two  years. 
He  succeeds  Rick  Tuttle  who 
has  been  appointed  assistant 
city  editor  of  the  Herald. 
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THE  TELETYPESETTER  MATCHED  COMPONENTS  SYSTEM-Shown  here  is  the  Light  Touch 
"1000"— a  high  speed  perforator  that  is  the  latest  addition  to  the  complete  Teletypesetter® 
line  of  matched  components. 


A,  There  is  only  one  Teletypesetter*  .  .  .  and  only  one 
•  TTS®,  registered  trade  marks  of  Fairchild  Camera 
and  Instrument  Corporation. 

B,  TTS®  is  the  original  tape  system,  time-tested  and 
•  performance-proved. 

C,  Teletypesetter  offers  the  only  complete  system  of 
•  tape  operation  of  linecasting  equipment. 

D,  Only  TTS  offers  matched  components  in  dozens  of 
•  combinations,  including  high-speed  operating  units. 

E,  TTS  lets  you  select  only  \what  you  need  and  no  more 
•  ...  from  five  Perforators  ...  8  Operating  Units  .  .  . 
and  a  full  line  of  integrated  special  application  com¬ 
ponents  ...  to  design  a  system  most  efficient  and 
economical  for  you. 


F,  TTS  uses  production  records  and  performance  data 
•  going  back  30  years  to  help  assure  selection  of  the 
right  components  for  you. 

G,  With  TTS  you  pay  only  for  what  you  need,  not  extras 
•  you  can’t  use. 

H,  Because  TTS  is  basically  a  mechanical  system,  any 
•  composing  room  machinist  can  service  it. 

I,  Only  TTS  offers  so  many  extras  that  cost  you  nothing 
•  extra,  from  supervised  installation,  operating  instruc¬ 
tion,  technical  manuals,  to  a  free  tuition  mainte¬ 
nance  school. 

J,  You  get  more  type  in  less  time,  at  lower  cost,  with 
•  Teletypesetter! 


GRAPHIC  EQUIPMENT 

DIVISION  OF  FAIRCHILD  CAMERA  AND  INSTRUMENT  CORP. 


Mnied  in  V.S.A. 


Fairchild  Graphic  Equipminl,  Dapt.  TTS  12 
331  Fairchild  Driv«,  Plainview,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 

G  Pleas*  hove  a  TTS  Production  EoQineer  call. 

G  Pleoi*  send  me  complete  informotion  on  the  TTS  system. 


Compony. 

Street - 

City - 


Let  s  Keep  It  This  Way/ 


The  Scripps-Howard  Foundation’s 
Edward  J.  Meeman  Awards 


Prizes  totalling  $2000  will  be  awarded  to  newspapermen  and 
women  on  U.S.  newspapers  in  recognition  of  outstanding  work  in 
the  cause  of  conservation  published  during  1964.  First  prize: 
$1000;  Second  prize:  $500;  Five  additional  prizes  of  $100  each. 

Conservation,  for  the  purposes  of  these  awards,  is  limited  to 
conservation  of  soil,  water,  forests,  vegetation,  wildlife,  scenery. 


and  open  space.  Conservation  of  mineral  resources  and  oil, 
important  though  it  is,  is  not  included. 

ENTRY  DEADLINE:  Feb.l5,  1965:  Submit  clippings  and  tear- 
sheets  of  work,  plus  biographical  sketch  of  author,  to  Scripp 
Howard  Foundation,  Care  of  Edward  J.  Meeman,  Conservatic 
Editor,  495  Union  Avenue,  Memphis  1,  Tenn. 


SCRIPPS-HOWARD  NEWSPAPERS 


NEW  YORK  WORLD-TELEGRAM  &  THE  SUN  •  ALBUQUERQUE  TRIBUNE  •  BIRMINGHAM  POST-HERALD  •  FORT  WORTH  PRESS  •  HOUSTON  PRESS 
CINCINNATI  POST  &  TIMES-STAR  •  CLEVELAND  PRESS  •  PITTSBURGH  PRESS  •  EL  PASO  HERALD-POST  •  EVANSVILLE  PRESS 
INDIANAPOLIS  TIMES  •  KENTUCKY  EDITION.  CINCINNATI  POST  &  TIMES-STAR  •  KNOXVILLE  NEWS-SENTINEL  •  MEMPHIS  COMMERCIAL  APPEAL 
MEMPHIS  PRESS-SCIMITAR  •  COLUMBUS  CITIZEN-JOURNAL  •  DENVER  ROCKY  MOUNTAIN  NEWS  •  WASHINGTON  OAILY  NEWS 
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